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2 him i in . 9 of his miniſters 1189. 


: ſucceſſion, - Thoſe who had ſecond- 


msrTorY OF ENGLAND. 


3 2 HA 1 Pre N tay under Actor — * 

5 . and were on all occaſions hated and deſpiſed by him. 
— 12"9- The faithful miniſters of Henry, who had vigorouſly op- 
_ poſed all the enterprizes of his ſons, were received with 

open arms, and were continued in thoſe offices „ 

1 they had honourably diſcharged to their former maſter *, 
1 This prudent conduct might be the reſult of reflection; 
* but in a prince, like Richard, ſo much guided by paſſion, 
and ſo little by policy, it was commonly aſcribed at's 
principle ſtill more virtuous and mors honourable, © 
RicHaARD, that he might make atonement to one pa- 
rent for his breach of duty to the other, immediately ſent 
IF orders for releaſing the queen-dowager from the confine- 
ment in which ſhe had long been detained; and he en- 
1 truſted her with the government of- England, till his 
arrival in that kingdom. His bounty to his brother Jakes - 
was rather profuſe and imprudent. Beſides beſtowing on 

him the county of Mortaigne in Normandy, granti 

him a penſion of four thouſand marks a- year, and mar- 
| rying him to Aviſa, the daughter of the earl of Gloceſter, 
„ by whom he inherited all. the poſſeſſions of, that 1 
family s be increaſed: this appanage, which the late king 


eſtined him, by other extenſiye grants and con-. 
3 He conferred on him the whole eſtate of William 


Peverell, which had eſcheated to the eromn: He put him 
i in poſſeflion of eight caſtles, inn alt Me Wee f flow. - 
nours annexed to them: He delinered over to hin no leſs 
aan f eifldems, Comwal, Devon, Some 
bam, Dorſet, Lancaſter — Derby. And eee 
3 by favours, to fix that vicious prince in his duty, he pus 
00 much in bis ws; e — 9 2 
Tre kiag's ＋ HE king, ingen men bye lee eng 

—— than by ſuperſtition, acted, Tum _ een, 0 . 

| wh, 5 e 7. 65. benel. "Abb. Po $47. LPs, po ms OS 
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the Ne of the Ws La and the recovery of Jerufa- A Aa Sit 


lem from the Saracens. This zeal againſt infidels, be- 
ing communicated to his ſubjects, broke out in London 
on the day of his coronation, and made them find a cru- 
fade leſs dangerous, and attended with more immediate 
| profit. The prejudices of the age had made the lending 


of money on intereſt paſs by the invidious name of ufury: 
Vet the neceſſity of the practice had ſtill continued it, and 


the greateſt part of that kind of dealing fell every where 


into the hands of the Jews; who, being already infa- 


mous on account of their religion, had no honour to loſe, 


a were apt to exerciſe a profeffion, odious in itſelf, by 
every kind of rigor, and even ſometimes by rapine and 


extortion. The induſtry and- - frugality of thoſe people 
had put them in poſſeſnon of all the ready money, which 
the idleneſs and profuſion, common to the Engliſh with 


other European nations, enabled them to lend on exor- 


bitant and unequal intereſt. The monkiſh writers repre- 
ſent it as a great ſtain on the wiſe and equitable goyern- 
ment of Henry, that he had carefully protected this infidel 
race from all injuries and inſults; but the zeal of Richard 
afforded the populace a pretence for venting their animo- 


ſity againſt them. The king had iſſued an edict, prohi-- 


biting their appearance. at his coronation ; but ſome of 
them, bringing him large preſents from their nation, 


preſumed, in confidence of that merit, to approach the 


hall in which he dined: Being 'difcavered, they were 


_ w__ to the inſults and injuries of the byſtanders; they 
took to flight; the people purſued them the rumor was 


we fi 


ſpread, that the king had iflued orders to maſſacre all the 


Jews; a command ſo agreeable was executed in an inſtant 
on ſuch as fell into the hands of the populace; thoſe who 


had kept at home were expoſed to equal danger; the 
_ Houle 8925 by rapacity and zeal, broke into their 


B 2 | 8 8 
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cn 12 houſes, which they plundered, after having murdered the. 
Ns, I owners; where the Jews barricadoed their doors, and 
1189. defended themſelves with vigour, the rabble ſet fire to the 
houſes, and made way through the flames to exerciſe their 
pillage and violence; the uſual licentiouſneſs of London, 
which the ſovereign power with difficulty reſtrained, broke 
dut with fury, and continued theſe outrages; the houſes 
of the rich citizens, though Chriſtians, were next attack 
ed and plundered; and wearineſs and ſatiety at laſt put 
an end to the diſorder: Yet when the king impowered 
Glanville, the juſticiary, to enquire into the authors of 
ttheſe crimes, the guilt was found to involve ſo many of 
, the moſt conſiderable citizens, that it was deemed more 
prudent to drop the proſecution ; and very few ſuffered | 
the puniſhment due to this enormity; But the diſorder 
ſtopped not at London. The inhabitants of the other 
„ England, hearing of this ſlaughter of the Jews, 
. imitated the example: In Vork, five hundred of that na- 
tion, who had retired into the caſtle for ſafety, and found 
themſelves unable to defend the place, murdered their 
. own wives and children, threw the, dead bodies over the 
Mn walls upon the populace, and then ſetting fire to the 
bauoouſes, periſhed in the flames. The gentry of the neigh- 
|  bourhood, who were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the 
<athedral, where their bonds were kept, and made z 
folemn bonfire of the papers before the altar, The com- 
> Jar of me annals of Waverley, in relating theſe events, 
_—— blefles the Almi ghty for thus „ over e w ger 
=o face to deftrudtion b. Fe 
Aba Fux ancient Wan! of Eights when e : 3 
1 poſſeſſed little riches and the public no credit, made it im- 
|  _ poflible for ſovereigns to bear the expence of a ſteady or 
|” durable war, even on their frontiers; much leſs could 
ee 


cu. caua. vol u. 1 _ 875 . 
* ; 
3 


" 


FFC = | 


Gone! like thoſe into Paleſtine, which were more the refute © HAP, 
of popular frenzy than of ſober reaſon or deliberate policy. (Jy 

Rs therefore, knew, that he muſt carry with him. 119g. 

all the treaſure requiſite for his enterprize, and that both 

che remoteneſs of his own country and its poverty made 


it unable to furniſh him with thoſe continued ſupplies, 


which the exigencies of ſo perilous a war muſt neceſſarily. 


require. His father had left him a treaſure of above a 
hundred thouſand marks; and the king, negligent of every 

_ conſideration,” but his preſent object, endeavoured to aug». 
ment this ſum by all expedients, how pernicious ſoever to 
the public, or dangerous to royal authority: He put 
to ſale the revenues and manors of the crown; the offices 


of greateſt truſt and power, even thoſe of LED, and 


 theriff,. which anciently were ſo important ©, became ve- 
nal; the dignity of chief juſticiary, in whoſe hands was 
lodged the whole execution of the laws, was fold to Hugh 
de Puzas, biſhop of Durham, for a thouſand marks; the 
. ſame 'prelate bought the earldom of Northumberland for 
ty. life “; many of the champions of the croſs, who had 
nted of their vow, purchaſed the liberty of violating, | 
ah and Richard, who ſtood leſs in need of men than ” 
money, diſpenſed, on theſe conditions, with their attend- 
ance. Elated with the hopes of fame, which in that age 
attended no wars but thoſe againſt the infidels, he was 
blind to every other eonſideration; and when ſome of his 
wiſer miniſters objected to this diſſipation of the revenue” 
and power of the crown, he replied, that he would fell Lon- 
dor itſelf if he could find a purchaſer e Nothing indeed & 
could be a ſtronger proof how negligent he was of all fu- 


- 


ture intereſts in compariſon of the cruſade, than his ſell- 


ing for fo ſmall a ſum as 10,000 marks, the vaſſalage of | 


c The freriff had anciently both the adminiſtration of jullice apd the ma- 
vagement of the King's revenve committed to hin in the county. Yeo Hole 


F Sheriffs Arcounts. | 


4 * Paris, p. 109. W. Heming: p. 319, © Koygliton, p. ales. 


HISTORY , or ENGLAND, 


cn nt 7. Scotland, together with the fortreſſes of Roxborough and, 


Berwic, the greateſt acquiſition that had been made by. 


urkg. © his father during the courſe of his victorious reign ; and 


his accepting the homage of William in the uſual terms, 
merely for the territories which that prince held in Eng- 
land The Engliſh of all ranks and ſtations were op- 
preſſed by numerous exactions: Menaces were employed. 
both againſt the innocent and the guilty, in order to ex-, 
rt money from them: And where a ant was want-, 
ing againſt the rich, the king obliged. them, b the fear 
. of his diſpleaſure, to lend him ſums, Weh (9 K, 
it would never be in his power to repay. 
Bur Richard, though he ſacrificed every intereſt and 
- conſideration to the ſucceſs of this pious enterprize, Car 
ried ſo little the appearance of ſanctity i in his 3 
that F ulk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the, 
cruſade, who from that merit had acquired the privilege 
of ſpeaking the, boldeſt truths, adviſed him to rid himſelf 
of his notorious vices, particularly his pride, avarice, and, 
voluptuouſneſs, which he called the king's three favourite, 
daughters. You counſel well, replied Richard; and I bere., 
by diſpoſe of the fir/? to the Templars, len, 1. che en. 
nedictines, and , the third to my prelates. Ry 
| Ricyarp, jealous of. attempts which might ke ho ade 
on England during his abſence, laid prince John, as well, 
as his natural brother Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York, un- 
oY engagements, confirmed by their oaths, that neither 
of them ſhould enter that kingdom till his return; though, 
he thought proper, before his departure, to withdraw, | 
_ this prohibition, The admini rati i 
hands of Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and of Longchamp, 
ſhop, of Ely, whom he appointed ;uſticiaries ant griar=; 
dians of the realm. The latter was a Frenchman of mean 
irth, and of a Waben character +: who oy art and =o | 


{, Hoveden, p. $62, Ryme 
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F ct ntering every kind of power in his nz he might 
the better enſure the public tranquillity. All the mi- 
. tent ſpirits locked ahoiit tlie perſon of 


the king, and were impatient to diffi 9 themfelves 


| agalnſt the infidels in Aſa ; whither his nelinations; his 


engagements, led him, and whither he was impelled by 


y to re = acre 


poo nip BY UNE wi ated rea 
P r Ze: g 

Tus emperor Frederic, a "EY of Rent pri 
We had already taken the road to Paleſtine at — 
head of 1 50 0 men, collected from Germany and all 
the northern ſtates. Having furmounted every obſtacle 
thrown in his way by the artifices of the Greeks and tlie 
power of the infidels, he had penetrated to the borders of 


te "KiRlF inte Faveary was hana the 6 


om he had engaged the pope = 
gantin authority, that, by Ts, 


Syria; when, bathing in the cold riyer Cydnus, during 


the greateſt heat of the ſuthmer-ſeaſon, he was ſeized with 
à mortal diſtemper, which put an end to His life and his 
raſh enterprize 2. His atmy, under the command of his 
ſon Conrade, reached Paleſtine ; but was fo diminiſhed 
by fatigue, famine, maladies, and, the ſword, that it 
. ſcarcely amounted to eight thouſand men; and was un- 


able to make any progreſs againſt the great power, va- 


Jour, and conduct of Saladin. Theſe reiterated calami- 
ties, attending the cruſades, had taught the kings of 
France and England the neceffity of trying another road 
to the Holy Land; and they determined to'condu their 
armies thither by ſea, to carry proviſions along with them, 
| and by means of their naval power to maintain an open 
communication with their own ſtates, and with the weſtern 
parts of Zurope. The place of rendezvous was appointed 
: in the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of n. 92 


* dene. * 1 It Ty Hovedeh, p. 660. 
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HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 


"ey r., Phil and Richard, on their arrival there, found their 


armies amount to 100, ooo men i; a mighty force, ani- 
mated with glory and religion, conducted by two warlike 
monarchs, provided with every thing which their ſeveral 
dominions could afford, and not to be overcome hut by 


of nature. 1 oy 
Taz French prince. "and the Engliſh. tte 3 

their promiſes of cordial friendſhip, pledged their faith 

not to invade each other's dominions during the cruſade, 


_ mutually exchanged the oaths of all their barons and pre- 


lates to the ſame effect, and ſubjected themſelves to the 
penalty of interdicts and ex communications, if they be 
ever violate this public and ſolemn engaę 


ten ſeparated; Philip took the road to ee "Richard 
that to Marſeilles, with a view of meeting their fleets, 
which were ſeverally appointed to rendezvous in [theſe 


harbours, They put to ſea ; and nearly about the ſame 


time, were obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to take ſhelter 


in Meſſina, where they were detained during the whole 


- { 
75 * ; 
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winter. This event laid the foundation of Wine, 


which proved fatal to their enterprize. 


. RicHaRD and Philip were, by the r tg 
of their dominions, rivals in power ; by their age and in- 


clinations, competitors. for glory. 3 and theſe. cauſes „ 


emulation, which, had the princes been employed i in the 


Feld againſt the common enemy, might have ſtimulated + 


them to martial enterprizes, ſoon excited, during the 
preſent leiſure and repoſe, quarrels between monarchs, of 
ſuch a fiery. character. Equally haughty, ambitious, .in- 


trepid, and inflexible ; they were irritated with the leaſt 


appearance of injury, and were incapable, by mutual 
condeſcenſions, to efface thoſe cauſes of complaint, Which 


* aroſe between them. Richard, candid, * 


4 


* 
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provident, intereſted, deceitful, failed not to take all ad-. 9 


vantages againſt him: And thus, both the circumſtances 
.of their diſpofition in which they were ſimilar, and thoſe 
An which they differed, rendered it impoſſible for them. to 
_ "perſevere in that harmony, which was - \necellary. to . 


2 8 of their undertaking. 
Tux laſt king of Sicily and Ware ens William I. Tranſwes 
* had married Joan, ſiſter to Richard, and who, dy- 840. 


ing without iſſue, had bequeathed his dominions to his pa- 
ternal aunt, Conſtantia, the only legitimate deſcendant ſur- 
viving of Roger, the firſt ſovereign of thoſe ſtates who had 
been honoured with the royal title. This princeſs had, in 
expectation of that rich inheritance, been married to 
Henry VI. the reigning; emperor. *; but Tancred, her 
natural brother, had fixed ſuch an intereſt among the 
| barons, that, taking advantage of Henry's abſence, he 
had acquired poſſeſſion of the throne, and maintained his 
claim, by force of arms, againſt all the efforts of the Ger- 
mans . The approach of the cruſaders naturally gave 
him apprehenſions for his unſtable government; and he 
wat uncertain, whether he had moſt reaſon. to dread the 
preſence of the French or of the Engliſh monarch, : Philip 
Was engaged in a ſtrict alliance with the emperor, his : 
20 competitor : Richard was diſguſted by his rigors towards 8 
the queen · dowager, whom the Sicilian prince had con- 
fined i in Palermo; becauſe ſhe had oppoſed with all her 
intereſt bis ſi ucceſſion to the crown. Tancred, | therefore, 
ſenſible of the preſent neceſlity, re | reſolved to pay court to | 
| both theſe formidable princes; and he was not unſucceſsful 
in his endeavours, He perſuaded Philip that it was highly 55 
improper for him to interrupt his enterprize againſt the 
Inhdels, by * r againſt a Chriſtian e : I 
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„ * v. 2 Joan to her liberty; and even found mean 


4 0 make an alliance with Richard, who. ſtipulated by 

—_ e treaty to marry his nephew, Arthur, the young duke of 

5 Britanny, to one of the daughters of Tancred a. But 
before theſe terms of friendſhip were ſettled, Richard, 
Jealous both of Tanered and of the i habit nts of le 


8 : 5 


al and he kept himſelf extremely on his guaril againſt their 
31 Ober. enterprizes. The citizens took umbrage : Mutual inſults 
and attacks paſſed between them and the Engliſn: Philip, 

5 who had quartered his troops in the town, endeavoured 


0 


4 8 5 NE Richard for. that purpoſe. While the two kings, meet- 


ſubject, a body of thoſe Sicilians ſeemed to be 
towards them; and Richard puſhed forwards, in order to 

enquire into the reaſon of this extraordinary movement 5. 
The Engliſh, inſolent from their power, and jinfaiget 
with former animoſities, wanted but a pretence for attack- 


drove them into the town, and entered with them at the 
gates. The king employed his authority to reſtrain them 


but he gave orders, in token of his victory, that the ſtand- 


= down the ſtandard : But Richard informed him by: 1 mef- 
b ſenger, that, though he himſelf would willingly remove 
that ground of offence, he would not permit it to be done 
by others; and if the French king attempted ſuch an in- 
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had taken up his quarters in the ſuburbs, and had poſ- 
ſedſſed himſelf of a ſmall fort, which commanded the harbour; | 


to accommodate the quarrel, and held a conference with 


ing in the open fields, were engaged in diſcourſe. on this 


from pillaging and maſlacring the defenceleſs inhabitants; 
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* 


ing the Meſlineſe: They ſoon chaced them off the field, 


ard of England ſhould be erected on the walls. Philip, 
who conſidered that place as his quarters, exclaimed : 
_ againſt the inſult, and ordered ſome of his troops to pull - 


Ts * » Pers Abb. 
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of blood. Philip, content, with this e of © N x p. 


aughty ſubmiſſion, recalled his orders ©: The difference 


was ſeemingly accommodated ; but ſtill left the remains 2 
of rancour ap e In the e g e | 


narghs: 1 

TaxcreD, who,. as his own e deſired to in- 
flame their mutual hatred, employed an artifice, which 
might haye been attended with conſequences ſtill more 
fatal. He ſhowed Richard a letter, ſigned by the French 
king, and deliyered to him, as he ae by the duke 
of Burgundy; in which that monarch deſired Tanered to 
fall upon the quarters of the Engliſh, and promiſed to 
afſiſt him in putting them to the ſword, as common ene: 


mies. The unwary Richard gave credit to the informa» 


tion; but was too candid not to betray his diſcontent to 


1 Philip p, who abſolutely denied the letter, and charged the 


Sicilian prince with forgery and falſehood. Richard 
| either was, or pretended to be, entirely ſatisfied v. 


* L587 theſe jealouſies and complaints ſhquld multiply 


Ta them, it was propoſed, that they ſhould, by a 
| ſolemn treaty, obviate all future differences, and adjuſt 
| every point that could poſſibly hereafter become a contro 


verſy between them. But this expedient ftarted a new 


I diſpute, which might have proved more dangerous than 


any of the foregoing, and which deeply concerned the 


honour of Philip's family. When Richard, in be | 
2" oY 


treaty with Henry II. inſiſted fo ſtrenuouſiy on bein 

lowed to marry Alice of France, he had only ſought a 
pretence for quarrelling; and never meant to take to 
his bed a princeſs ſuſpected of a eriminal amour with his 


on father. After he became maſter, he no longer ſpake | 


of that alliance: He even took meaſures for eſpouſing Be- 


|  rengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre, with | 


"whom he had become enamoured during his abode in 
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3 . 0 H #2 P. Guienne *: Queen Ehaner was daily expected with as 


24 princeſs at Meſſina : and when Philip renewed to him 
ds 1 his applications for eſpouſing his ſiſter Alice, Richard was 
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obliged to givo him an abſolute refuſal. It is pretended 
by Hoveden and other hiſtorians *, that he was able to 


: produce ſuch convincing proofs of Alice s infidelity, and 


even of her having born a child to Henry, that her bro- 


cher deſiſted from his applications, and choſe to wrap up 
te diſhonour of his family in ſilence and oblivion. It is 
certain, from the treaty itſelf, which remains ', that, 
Whatever were his motives; he permitted Richard to give 


his hand to Berengaria; and having ſettled all other con- 


troverſies with that prince, he immediately ſet ſail for the 


Holy Land. Richard awaited ſame time the arrival of 
Vis mother and bride; and when they joined him, he ſepa - 
rated his fleet into two ſquadrons, and ſet forward on his 
enterprize. Queen Eleanor returned to England; but 
Berengaria, and the queen-dowager of Bel his Giſter, 
ended him on the expedition -. 

Tu Engliſh fleet, on leaving the port of Meſiina, 
met with a furious tempeſt ;. and the ſquadron, on Which 
| the two princeſſes. were embarked, was driven on the. 


; nern coaſt of Cyprus, and ſome of the veſſels were wrecked 


near Limiſſo in that iſland, Iſaac, prince of Cyprus, 
who aſſumed the magnificent title of emperor, pillaged 
the ſhips that were ſtranded, threw the ſeamen and paſ- 
ſengers into priſon, and even refuſed to the princeſſes 
liberty, in their dangerous ſituation, of entering the har- 
bour of Limiſſo. But Richard, who. arrived ſoon after, 
took ample vengeance on him for the i injury. He diſem. 


barked his troops ; ; defeated. the tyrant, who appoſed his. 1 


© landing ; ; entered Limiſſo by ſtorm ; ; gained next dax 1 
ſecond victory 5 obliged Ifaac to ſurrender at diſcretion " 
| q Viniſauf, p. 316. 3 r M. Paris, p. 112, Trivet, p. 102. W. 
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_ complained of the little regard with which he was treated : 
Upon which, Richard ordered ſilver fetters to be made 


13 
1 eſtabliſhed governors over the iſland; The Greek © 32 5. : 
prince, being thrown into priſon and loaded with irons,' .. 3 | 


1791. 


| for him; and this emperor, pleaſed with the diſtinction, | 


expreſſed a ſenſe of the generoſity of his conqueror . 
The king here eſpouſed Berengaria, who, immediately rzth May. | 


| embarking, carried along with her to Paleſtine the 
daughter of the Cypriot prince; a dangerous rival, who, 
was believed to have ſeduced the affections of her huſ- 
band, Such were the libertine character and conduct of 
the heroes engaged in this pious enterprize ! 
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Tux Engliſh army arrived in time to partake in the The king's. = 508 


glory of the ſiege of Acre or Ptolemais, which had been 


attacked for above two years by the united force of all the 
"Chriſtians in Paleſtine, and had been defended by the 
utmoſt efforts of Saladin and the Saracens. The remains 


arrival in 


Palcſtiace | 


4 


of the German army, conducted by the emperor Fre- | 


deric, and. the ſeparate bodies of adventurers who conti 
nually poured in from the weſt, had enabled the king of 
Jeruſalem to form this important enterprize * : But Sala- 


din, having thrown a ſtrong garriſon into the place under | 


the command of Caracos, his own maſter in the art of 
war, and molefting the beſiegers with continual attacks 
_ and (allies, had protracted the ſucceſs of the enterprize, 
and waſted the force of his enemies. The arrival of 
Philip and Richard inſpired new life into the Chriſtians ; . 
and theſe princes, acting by concert, and ſharing the 


| honour and danger of every action, gave hopes of a inal” 


_ viftory over the infidels, They agreed on this plan of 


operations: When the French monarch attacked the 
town, the Engliſh guarded the trenches: Next day, when 
the n N conduẽted che aſſault, the F rench 
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ſucceded him in rig for the ſafety of dhe al . 
1 1 8 — & The emulation between thoſe rival kings and rival nations 
produced extraordinary acts of valour: Richard in par- 


| 3 © _ ticular, animated with a more precipitate courage than 
= Philip, and more agreeable to the romantic ſpirit of that 
= age, drew to himſelf the general attention, and' acquired 
. ſplendid reputation. But this harmony was 
vk ſhort- duration; and occaſions of diſcord ſoon aroſe 
deten theſe jealous and haughty princes, | 8 
Butte ef Pa- Tr family of Boùillon, which had firſt been placed 
| dine. on the throne of Jeruſalem, ending in a female, F ulk, 
= count of Anjou, grandfather to Henry II. of England, 
=. married the heireſs of that kingdom, and tranſmitted his | 
= + title to the younger branches of his family. The Anje- 
4 1 vin race ending alſo in a female, Guy de Luſignan, by 
# 1 eſpouſing Sibylla, the heireſs, had ſucceeded to the title; 
= and though he loſt his kingdom by the invaſion of Saladin, 
| he was ftill rn by all the Chriſtians for king | 
= of Jeruſalem 7. But as Sibylla died without ifſue, dur- 
1 ing the ſiege of Acre, Iſabella, her younger ſiſter, put 
x in her claim to that titular kingdom, and required Lu- 
if ſignan to reſign his pretenſions to her huſband, Conrade, | 


marquis of Montſerrat. Luſignan, maintaining that che 5 
royal title was unalienable and indefeazable, had. re- 
courſe to the protection of Richard, attended on him be- 
fore he left Cyprus, and engaged him to embrace his 
: | cauſe - There needed no other reaſon. for 
TL Philip into the party of Conrade ; and the oppoſite views. 
- of. theſe great monarchs brought faction and diſſention 8 
5 into the Chriſtian army, and retarded all its oper * 
_ Tube Templars, the Genoeſe, and the Germans, en 
= for Philip and Conrade; the Flemings, the Piſans, the 
. Enights of the hoſpital of St. John, adhered to Richard 
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the length of the ſiege had reduced the Saracen garriſon 
to the laſt extremity, they ſurrendered themſelves priſon- 
ers; ſtipulated,” in return for their lives, other advan- 
tages to the Chriſtians, ſuch as reſtoring of the Chriſtian 
priſoners, and the delivery of the wood of the true croſs *; 
and this great enterprize, which had long engaged the 
attention of all Europe and Aſia, was at laſt, after the 
* of zoo; oo men, brought to a happy period. 

Bur Philip, inſtead of purſuing the hopes of farther 
conqueſt, and of redeeming. the holy city from ſlavery, 
being diſguſted with the aſcendant aſſumed and acquired 
by Richard, and having views of many advantages, which 
he might reap by his preſence in Europe, declared his 
reſolution of returning to France ; and he pleaded his 
bad ſtate of health as an excuſe for his deſertion of the 
common cauſe. - He left, however, . to Richard ten thou- 
ſand of his troops, under the command of the duke of 
Burgundy ; and he renewed his oath never to commence 
boſtilities againſt that prince's dominions during his ab- 
ſenee. But he had no ſooner reached Italy than he. 
applied to pope Celeſtine III. for a diſpenſation from this 
vow ; and when denied that. requeſt, he till proceeded, 
though after a covert manner, in a project, which the 
_ preſent ſituation of England rendered inviting, and which 
gratified, in an eminent ee botk Ins reſentment and 
his ambition. 
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IME DIAT ELV after Richard had left England, and Diſcrter n 


begun his march to the holy land, the two prelates, 
whom he had appointed guardians of the realm, broke out 
e $1 * each others and threw the ns, 


A ; This fa was loft i in | the battle of Tiberiade, to which it had cog 
carried by the cruſaders for their protection. Rigord, an author of that age, 
ſays, that after this diſmal event; all the children who' were born throughout 
all Chriſtendom," had only twenty or twenty-two teeth, inſtead of thirty er | 
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n den into combuſtion. © Longehamp, dteſumprions "3 


Wanne eee -by the: favour: which he enjoyed with 
his maſter, and armed with the legantine commiſſion, 


cCould not ſubmit to an equality with the biſhop of Dur- 
ham: le even went ſo far as to arreſt his colleague, 
and to extort from him a reſignation of the earldom of 
Northumberland, and of his other dignities, as the price 


of his liberty d. The king, informed of theſe diſſentions, 


ordered, by letters from Marſeilles, that the biſhop 
mould be reinſtated in his offices; but Longchamp had . 
| Nill the boldneſs to refuſe comalignts. on pretence that 


he himſelf was better acquainted with the king's ſecret 
intentions © He proceeded to govern the kingdom by his 


' Tale authority; to treat all the nobility with arrogance; 


and to, diſplay his power and riches with an invidious 
oftentation. He never travelled without a ſtrong guard 
of. fifteen hundred foreign ſoldiers, collected from that 


| licentious tribe, with which the age was generally infeſt- 


ed: Nobles and knights were proud of being admitted 


into his train: His retinue wore the aſpect of royal mag- 
nificence: And when, in his progreſs through the king- 


dom, he lodged in any monaſtery, his attendants, it is 


' faid, were ſufficient to devour, in one night, the revenue 


of ſeveral years. The king, who was detained in 
Europe longer than the haughty prelate expected, hearing 
of this oſtentation, which exceeded even what the habits 


of that age indulged to eccleſiaſtics; being alſo informed 
of the inſolent, tyrannical conduct of his miniſter; 
e thought proper to reſtrain his power: He ſent new orders, 

appointing Walter archbiſhop of Rouen, William Mare- 


ſhal earl of Strigul, Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, William Brie- 
—_ and Hugh Bardolf, N to ee, 
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without . their concurrence and approbation. But ſuch 


general terror had this man impreſſed by his violent con- $19 


duct, that even the archbiſhop of Roiien and the earl of 
Strigul durſt not produce this mandate of the king's; 


and Longchamp ſtill maintained an uncontrouled Me I 


rity, over, the nation. But when he proceeded ſo far as 


to throw into priſon Geoffrey archbiſhop of York, who. 
had oppoſed his meaſures, this breach of eccleſiaſtical + 


privileges excited ſuch an univerſal ferment, | that prince | 


John, diſzuſted with the ſmall ſhare he poſſeſſed in the 


government, and perſonally diſobliged by Longchamp, 


ventured to ſummon at Reading a general council of the 


nobility and prelates, and cite him to appear before them. 


Longchamp thought it dangerous to entruſt his perſon in 


their hands, and he ſhut himſelf up in the tower of Lon- 


don ; but being ſoon obliged to ſurrender that fortreſs, he 
fled beyond ſea, concealed under a female habit, and was 


deprived. of his offices of chancellor and chief juſticiary; 


the laſt of which was conferred on the archbiſhop of 
Roũen, a prelate of prudence and moderation. The 
office of legate, however, which had been renewed to 


Longchamp by pope Celeſtine, ill gave him, notwith- | 
ſtanding his abſence, great authority in the kingdom, 


enabled him to diſturb the government, and forwarded | 


the views of Philip, who watched every opportunity of 
annoying Richard's dominions. That monarch firſt 


attempted to carry open war into Normandy ; ; but as the 
French nobility refuſed to follow him in an invaſion of a 


fate which they had fworn to protect, and as the pope, 


who was the general guardian of all princes that had taken 
the croſs, threatened him with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, he. 


deſiſted from his enterprize, and employed againſt Eng- 


1192 


land the expedient of ſecret; policy and intrigue. He 5 | 


debauched prince. John from his allegiance ;' promiſed ' 
him his ſiſter Alice in marriage; offered to give him 
. 1 3 G 5 Fele 
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KLE bait thor of aff Richatts" trinfiitine benim b and 
Re, had not the authority of queen Eleanor, and the menaces 
2892, of the Engliſh council, prevailed over the inclinations of 
| that turbulent prince, he was ready- to have croſſed the 

„„ Ta, and wo have Put in exeryition his Deer enter- 
5 Prizes. . 5 

"The king's THE reafeicly of Phiis w: was every Women e by 

= 55 3 che glory, which the great actions of Richard were gain- 

2 7 mies., zig bim in the eaſt, and which, being compared to his 
_ on defertion of that popular nals threw a double 
= i | luſtre on his rival. His envy, therefore, prompted him 
=. | to obſcure that fame, which he had not equalled ; and he 
. TT embraced every pretence of throwing the moſt violent 
_ : - Ty and moſt improbable calumnies on the king of England. x 
= I Therewasa petty prince in Aſia, commonly called The old 
man of the mountain, who had acquired ſuch an aſcendant 
over his fanatical ſubjects, that they paid the moſt implicit | 

deference to his commands ; eſteemed aſſaſſination meri- 

torious, when ſanctified by his mandate; courted danger, 
and even certain death, in the execution of his orders; 
and fancied, that, where they facrificed their lives for his 

- ſake, the higheſt joys of paradiſe were the infallible f 8 

ward of their devoted obedience *.. It was the cuſtom of 

this prince, when he imagined himſelf injured, to dif 
patch ſecretly ſome of his ſubjects againſt the aggreſſor, 
* to charge them with the execution of his revenge, to 
inſtruct them in every art of diſguiſing their purpoſe ; 
and no precaution was ſufficient to-guard any man, how 
ever powerful, againſt the attempts of theſe ſubtle and 
determined ruffians. The greateſt monarchs ſtood in 
ae of this. prince of the aſlaſſins, (for that Was on 
name of his people; whence the word has been tranſe 
ferred into moſt European languages) and it was e 
det indifcretion in-Conrade, marquis of Montferrit, : 
| Eos [5:4 | 2 
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to offend and affront him. The inhabitants of Tyre, en 


were governed by that nobleman, had put to death ſome of XL 
1192. 


this dangerous people: The prince demanded ſatisfaction; 


for as he piqued himſelf on never beginning any offence “, 
he had His regular and eftabliſhed formalities in requiring 
atonement: Conrade treated his meſſengers with diſdain : 
The prince iſſued the fatal orders: Two of his ſubjects, 


who had inſinuated themſelves in diſguiſe among Conrade's , 
guards, openly, in the ſtreets of Sidon, wounded him 
mortally; and when they were ſeized and put to the 
moſt cruel tortures, they. triumphed amidft their agonies, 


and rejoiced that they had been cine” 7 4 heaven to 


Alffer | in ſo juſt and meritorious a cauſe. | 
" Every one in Paleſtine knew from what hand 40 


| blow came. Richard was entirely free from ſuſpicion. 


ough that monarch had formerly maintained the cauſe 
of Luſignan againſt Conrade, he had become ſenſible of 
the bad effects attending thoſe diſſentions, and had voluny 
tarily conferred on the former the kingdom of Cyprus, 


on condition that he ſhould reſign to his rival all preten- 


ſions on the crown of Jeruſalem s. Conrade himſelf, 
with his dying breath, had recommended his widow to 
the protection of Richard; the prince of the aſſaſſins 


avowed the action i in a nick narrative which he ſent to 
Europe i; yet, on this foundation, the king of France 


thought fit to build the moſt egregious calumnies, and to 


impute to Richard the murder of the marquis of Ment- 
ferrat, whbſc elevation he had once openly oppoſed. He 
filled all Europe with exclamations againſt the crime; 


appointed à guard for his own perſon, in order to de- 


fend himſeff againſt a like attempt; and endeavoured, 
by theſe allow arcs, to cover the n of attack- 
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AP.ing the dorninions of a. prince, whom, he himſelf. had 


| >» deſerted, and who was engaged with ſo much glory in a 


Ka ca 


44 


war, univerſally Made th to be the common cauſe 
of Chriſtendom. | | 
Bur Richard's heroic wh in Paleſtine 3 beſt | 
apology for his conduct. The Chriſtian adyenturers 
under his command determined, on openin g the cam- 
paign, to attempt the ſiege of Aſcalon, in order to pre- 
pare the way for that of Jeruſalem; and they marched 
along the ſea- coaſt with that intention. Saladin propoſed 
to intercept their paſſage; and he placed himſelf on the 
road with an army, amounting to 300, ooo combatants. 
On this occaſion was fought one of the greateſt battles of 
that age; and the moſt celebrated, for the military ge- 
nius of the commanders, for the number and valour of. 
the troops, and for the great variety of events. which 
attended it. Both the right wing of. the Chriſtians, 


commanded by d'Aveſnes,. and the left, conducted by the 5 


duke of Burgundy, were, in the beginning of the day, 
broken and defeated ;- when Richard, who led on the | 
main body, reſtored the battle ; attacked. the enemy with. | 


| © intrepidity and preſence of mind; performed the part both. 


of a conſummate. general and gallant ſoldier; and not 
only gave his two wings leiſure to recover from their con- 
fuſion, but obtained a complete victory over the Sara- 
cens, of whom forty thouſand are ſaid to have periſhed 
in the field i. Aſcalon ſoon after fell into the hands of 
the Chriſtians : Other fieges were carried on with equal 
ſucceſs: Richard was even able to advance. within fight 
of Jeruſalem, the object of his enterprize z when he 
| had the mortification to find, that he muſt abandon all | 
; on of immediate ſucceſs, and muſt put a- ſtop to his | 
career x of . The cruſaders, mn Wen an en- | 
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lie ardor fot the holy wars, broke at firſt ROTOR” cH 4 p. 


all Tegards to fafety or intereſt in the proſecution of their 3 


purpoſe; and truſting to the immediate aſſiſtance of 
heaven; ſet nothing before their eyes but fame and victory 


in this world, and a crown of glory in the next. But 
long abſence from home, fatigue, diſeaſe, want, and the | 


variety of incidents which naturally attend war, had gra- 


dually abated that fury, which nothing was able directly 


to withſtand; and every one, except the king of Eng- 
land, Exprediea a deſire of ſpeedily returning into Eu- 


rope. The Germans and the Italians declared their 


reſolution of deſiſting from the enterprize: The French 
were ſtill more obſtinate in this purpoſe: The. duke of 
Burgundy, in order to pay court to Philip, took all op- 
portunities of mortifying and oppoſing Richard a: And 
there appeared an abſolute neceſſity of abandoning for the 


preſent all hopes of farther conqueſt, and of ſecuring the 
acquiſitions of the Chriſtians by an accommodation with 


1192. 


Saladin. Richard, therefore, concluded a truce with = 


chat monarch; and ſtipulated, that Acre, Joppa, and 


other ſeaport towns of Paleſtine, ſhould remain in the 


hands'of the Chriſtians, and that every one of that religion 
ſhould have li liderty to perform his pilgrimage to Jeruſas. © 


lem unmoleſted. This truce was concluded for three 


| years; three months,” three weeks, three days, and three 
hours; a magical number, which had probably been de- 


viſed by the Europeans, and which was en 8 Aa 


een well fuited to the object of the war. A, 
Tx liberty, in which Saladin indulged the Chriſtians; ; 
| to perform their pilgrimages to Jeruſalem, was an cafy_ 
' ſacrifice on his part; and the furious wars, which he waged 
in defence of the barren territory of Judea, were not with 


| him, as with the European adventurers, the reſult of 


2 ſuperſtition, but, of a, The e indeed of 
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cn Ty P. ſcience, moderation, humanity, was at that Gain entirely 
on the ſide of the Saracens ; and this gallant emperor, 
7. particular, diſplayed. during the courſe of the war, a 
AE > ſpirit. and generoſity, which even his bigotted enemies 


"BE were obliged to acknowledge and - admire. Richard, 


1 equally martial and brave, carried with him more of the 


2 . barbarian character; and was guilty of acts of ferocity, 


| which threw a ftain on his celebrated victories. When 
Saladin refuſed to ratify the capitulation of Acre, the 
king of England ordered all his priſoners, to the number 
of five thouſand, to be butchered ; and the Saracens. 
found themſelves obliged to retaliate upon the Chriſtians 
by a like cruelty a. Saladin died at Damaſcus ſoon after 
$ concluding this truce wich the princes of the cruſade : It 
is memorable, that, before he expired, he ordered his 
winding - ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard through every 
| | Lreet of the city; while, a crier went before, and pro- 
claimed with a loud voice, This is all that remains to the 
"mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the Baſt: By his laſt will, 
he ordered charities to be diſtributed to the poor, eee | 
diſtinction of Jew, Chriſtian, or Mahometay,  / , 


"T0 9 ITuknk remained, after the true, no buſineſs of i iw 


ce to detain Richard in Paleſtine; and the intelli- 
1 gence which he received, concerning the intrigues of his 
brother John, and thoſe of the king of France, made him 

- ſenſible, that his preſence was neceſſary in Europe, 
As he dared. not to paſs though France, he failed to the 
Adriatic ; and being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he put 

on the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, with a. purpoſe of taking 

his journey, ſecretly through Germany. Purſued by 1 
governor of Iſtria, he was forced, out of the direct rœad 
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* pilgrim; and he was arreſted * orders of © van, 


Leopold, duke of Auſtria. This prince had ſerved under 
Richard at the ſiege of Acre; but being diſguſted by ſome 


avarice-and revenge; and he threw the king into priſon. 
The emperor Henry VI. who alſo. conſidered Richard 
as an enemy, on account of the alliance contracted by 


him with Tancred, king of Sicily, diſpatched meſſengers : 


to the duke of Auſtria, required the. royal captive to be 
delivered to him, and ſtipulated a large ſum of money as 
a reward for this ſeryice. Thus the king of England, 
who had filled the whole world with his renown and glory, 


found himſelf, during the moſt critical {tate of his affairs, 


confined in a neden, and loaded with i irons, in the heart 
of Germany e, and entirely at the mercy of his enemies, 
the baſeſt and moſt ſordid of mankind, 

Tux Engliſh council was aſtoniſhed on receiving this 
fatal intelligence ; and foreſaw all the dangerous conſe- 
quences, which might naturally ariſe from that event. 
The queen-dowager wrote reiterated letters to pope Ce- 
leſtine; exclaiming againſt the injury which her ſon had 


. repreſenting the impiety of detaining i in priſon + 
the moſt illuſtrious prince that had yet carried the banners 


: of Chriſt into the Holy Land ; claiming the protection of 
the apoſtolic ſee, which was due even to the meaneſt 6f 


thoſe adventurers ; and upbraiding the pope, that, in a 
| cauſe where juſtice, religion, and the dignity of the 
church, were ſo much concerned ;- a cauſe Which it 
| might well befit his holineſs himſelf to ſupport by taking | 
in perſon a-journey to Germany, the ſpiritual thundery 


hould ſo long be ſuſpended over thoſe facrilegious offen- 


Hers P. \ The” zeal of Celeſtine correſſ | gs not to > the . 
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HISTORY. 'OF ENGLAND. 
0 H A P. W de of the queen- mother; and the regency of Eng⸗ 


, X. 


land were, for a long time, left to Rruggle al alone with 1 2 


their domeſtic and foreign enemies. W 4 
nx king of France, quickly 11 ks if 


himſelf to take advantage of that incident ; 0 he em- 
ployed every means of force and intrigue, of war and ne- 
gotiation, againſt the dominions and the perſon of his 


unfortunate rival. He revived the calumny of Richard's 
aſſaſſinating the marquis of Montſerrat; and by that ab- 


ſurd pretence, he induced his barons to violate their oaths, 


by which they had engaged, that, during the cruſade, | 


they never would, on any account, attack the dominions 
of the king of England. He made the emperor the largeſt 
offers, if he would deliver into his hands the royal pri- 
ſoner, or at leaſt detain him in perpetual captiyity: He 
even formed an alliance by marriage with the king of 
Denmark, deſired that the ancient Daniſh claim to the 


crown of England ſhould be transferred to him, and foli- 


cited a ſupply of ſhipping. to maintain it. But the moſt 
ſucceſsful of Philip's negotiations was with prince John, 
who, forgetting every tye to his brother, his ſovereign, 


1 of Richard 
confitibinent! by a meſſage from the emperor , prepared - 


and his benefactor, thought of nothing but how to make 


bis own advantage of the public calamities. That traitor, 


ont the firſt invitation from the court of France, ſuddenly Fe 
went abroad, had a conference with Philip, and made A 
treaty, of which the object was the perpetual ruin of his 

unhappy brother. He ſtipulated to deliver into Philip 8 


5 a great part of Normandy * ; he received, in return, 
the inveſtiture of all Richard's' N dominions ; 


— 


and it is reported by ſeveral hiſtorians, that he even did ; 


Homage to the French king for the crown of England. 
In conſequence of this treaty, Philip invaded Nor- 


LD of OP 


| OT: and by the treachery of John's s emiſſaries, made 
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kimſelf- maſter, without oppoſition, of many fortreſſes; 0 4 
Neuf-chatel, Neaufle, Giſors, Pacey, Ivree: He fub- Conn 
dued the counties of Eu and Aumale ; and advancing to 193. 
form the ſiege of Roũen, he threatened to put all the in- 

habitants to the ſword, if they dared to make reſiſtance. 
Happily, Robert earl of Leiceſter appeared in that critical 

noment; a gallant nobleman, who had acquired great 
honour during the cruſade, and who, being more fortu- 
nate than his maſter in finding his paſſage homewards, 
took on him the command in Roũen, and exerted himſelf, 
by his exhortations and example, to infuſe courage into the 
diſmayed Normans. Philip was repulſed in every attack; 4 
the time of ſervice from his vaſſals expired; and he con- 
ſented to a truce with the Engliſh regency, received in 
return the promiſe” of 20,000 marks, and had four caſtles 
5 put into his hands, as ſecurity for the payment . 5 
 * PRINCE John, who, with a view of caching the ge- 
neral confuſion, went over to England, was fill leſs 
ſucceſsful in his enterprizes. He was only able to make 
himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Windſor and Wallingford; 5 
but when he arrived in London, and claimed the © og 

dom : as heir to his brother, of whoſe death he pretended 

to have received certain intelligence, he was rejected by 

all the barons, and meaſures were taken to oppoſe and 

| ſubdue him *, The juſticlaries, ſupported by the general 
affection of the people, provided fo well for the defence 

of the kingdom, that John was obliged, after ſome fruit - 

leſs efforts, to conclude a truce with them; and before 

its expiration, he thou ght it prudent to return into 

France, whore he poly eee his alliance whh 

1 Philip *. . 
| Mean while, the bieb f pirit of Richard ſulfeted | in f 
any cyery kind of infule and ind, The F rench 8 
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D. in their maſter's cams, renounced xd him as 
_* -. 99 be forfeited to- ie ie e-l 64 The. emperor, en he 
Cr might render him more impatient for the recovery of his 

liberty, and make him ſubmit to the payment of a larger 
nunſom, treated him with the greateſt ſeverity, and re- 
* duced him to a condition worſe than that of the meaneſt 
malefactor. He was even produced before the diet of the 
empire at Worms, and accufed by Henry of many crimes 
and miſdemeanors ; of making an alliance with Tancred, 
the uſurper of Sicily; of turning the arms of the cruſad 
_ againſt a Chriſtian prince, and ſubduing Cyprus; of 
| affronting the duke of Auſtria before Acre; of obſtructing 
the progreſs of the Chriſtian arms by his quarrels with the 
king of France; of aſſaſſinating Conrade, marquis of 
Montferrat; and of concluding a truce with Saladin, and 
leaving Jeruſalem in the hands of the Saracen Emperor . 
Richard, whoſe ſpirit was nat broken hy his misfortunes, 
and whoſe. genius was rather rouzed by theſe frivolous or 
5 ſcandalous imputations ; after premiſing, that his dignity 
| exempted him from anſwering, before any juriſdiction, 
| | Except that of heaven; yet condeſcended, for the ſake of 
5 his reputation, to juſtify bis conduct before that great 
ä affembly. He obſerved, that he had no hand in n Tan- : 
cred's elevation, and only concluded a treaty. with a 
prince, whom he found j in poſſeſſion of the throne : That 
| the king, or rather tyrant of Cyprus, had provoked, his | 
indignation by the moſt ungenerous and unjuſt proceed- 
ings ; and though he chaſtiſed this aggreſſor, he had not 
retarded A moment the progreſs of his chief enterprize; | 
That if he had at any time been wanting in civility to the 
duke of Auftria, he had already been ſufficiently j puniſhe: 5 
for that fally of paſſion ; and it-better became men, em- 
barked together in 0 holy a cauſe, to 50 each other 
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lenting vengeance :. That it had ſufficiently appeared bn 
the event, whether the king of France or he was moſt 
zealous for the conqueſt of the Holy Land, and was meſt 
likely to ſacrifice private paſſions and animoſities to that 45 
reat object: That if the whole tenor of his life had not 
wn him incapable of Aa baſe aſſaſſination, and juſtified 
him from that imputation in the eyes of his yery enemies, 
it was in vain for him, at preſent, to make his apology, 
or plead the many irrefragable arguments,. which he could 
produce i in his own favour : And that, however he might 
regret the neceſſity, he was ſo far from being aſhamed of | 
his truce with Saladin, that he rather gloried in that 
event; and thought i it extremely honourable, that, though ; 
abandoned b all the world, ſupported only by his own 
courage and y the ſmall remains of his national troops, 
he could yet obtain ſuch conditions from the moſt power 
ful and moſt warlike emperor that the Eaft had ever yet 
produced. Richard, after thus deigning to apologize for 
his conduct, burſt out into indignation z at the cruel treat- 
£ ment which he had met with; that he, the champion of 
the croſs, {till wearing that honourable badge, ; ſhould, TH 
after expending the blood and treaſure of his fubjeXts C 
the common cauſe. of Chriſtendom, de intercepted by | 
Chriſtian princes in his return to his own country, be 
thrown into a dungeon, be loaded with i irons, be obliged 
to plead his cauſe, as if he were a ſubje& and a malefac- 
tor; and what he Rill more regretted, be thereby pre- 
| vented. from making preparatipns for a NEW cruſade, which 
| he. had projected, after the expiration of the truce, and 
from redeeming the ſepulchre of Chriſt, which had ſo long + 
| been p rofaned by the dominion of the infidels. T he 
=D ſpirit 37; eloquence of Richard made ſuch impreffion on 
the German princes, that they exclaimed loudly againſt the 
condut} of the emperor ; the pope threatened him with ex- : | 
8 and wy who had hear heped to the pro- + > 
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® HISTORY OF E Ax * 
80 H 4 2 1 - poſals of the King of France and p prince John, found 4 
: it would be impracticable for him to execute his and their 
1. baſe purpoſes, or to detain the king of England any longer 
$94 x King's in captivity. He therefore concluded with him a treaty 
* for his ranſom, and agreed to reſtore him to his freedom 
5 for the ſum of 150,000 marks, about 300,000 pounds of 
] our preſent money; of which 100,000 marks were to be 
5 A paid before he received his liberty, and ſixty-ſeven ho- 
ſtag delivered for the remainder *. The emperor, as if 
to gloſs over the infamy of this tranfaction, made at the 
ſame time a preſent to Richard of the kingdom of Arles, 
comprehendi ing Provence, Dauphiny, Narbonne, and 
other ſtates, over which the empire had ſome antiquated | 
claims 3 A preſent which the king very wiſely neglected. 
Tux captivity of the ſuperior lord was one of the caſes 
£ provided for by 1 the feudal tenures z and all the vaſſals were 
in that event obliged to give an aid for his ranſom. | 
Twenty ſhillings were therefore levied on each knights 
N fee | in England; but as this money came in lowly, and 
was not ſufficient for the intended purpoſe, the voluntar ry 
zeal of the people readily ſupplied the deficiency. The 
| churches and monaſteries melted down their plate, to the : 
amount of 30,000 marks ; the biſhops, abbots, and no- 
| bles, paid a fourth of their yearly rent ; the- parochial 
clergy. contributed a tenth of their tythes : And the re- 
05 quiſite ſum being thus collected, queen Eleanor, and 
| Walter archbiſhop of Ron, ſet. out 'with it for Ger- 
nh Feb. many 3, Paid the money to the emperor and the duke 
„„ As ia at Mentz; delivered. them hoſtages for 
the remainder ; 3 and freed Richard from captivity. His ; 
eſcape was very critical. Henry had been detected in the 
aſſaſſination of the biſhop of Liege, and in an attempt of 
a like nature on the duke of Louyaine ; and finding him- ; 
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of dos odious practices, he had determined to ſeek ſup- © Xo F. 
port from an alliance with the king of France; to detain . 
Richard, the enemy of that prince, in perpetual captivity; 1194. 
to keep in his hands the money which he had already re.. 
ceived for his ranſom ; and to extort freſh ſums from Philip. & 
and prince John, who were very liberal in their offers to him. 
He therefore gave orders that Richard ſhould be purſued. 
and arreſted; but the king, making all imaginable haſte, . 
had already embarked at the mouth of the Schelde, and 
was out of ſight of land, when the pg of the em- 
peror reached Antwerp. | 
Tux joy of the Engliſh was extreme on the. appear- bete re. 
| ance of their monarch, who had ſuffered ſo many cala- land. | 
mities, who had acquired ſo much glory, and who hg Oo | 
ſpread the reputation of their name into the fartheſt Eaſt, | 
 whither their fame had never before been able to extend. 
He gave them, ſoon after his arrival, an opportunity of 
diſplaying publicly their exultation, by ordering himſelf 
to be crowned anew at Wincheſter ; as if he intended, by 
that ceremony, to reinſtate himſelf in his throne, . and to ; 
wipe off the ignominy of his captivity. . Their ſatisfac- 
tion was not damped, even when he declared his purpoſe | 
of reſuming all thoſe exorbitant grants, which he had 
been neceſſitated to make before his departure for the Holy 
Land. The barons alſo, in a great council, confiſcated, 
on account of his treaſon, all prince John's poſſeſſions in 
England; and they aflifted the king in reducing the for- 
treſſes which ſtill remained in the hands of his brother's: 
_ adherents ?, Richard, having ſettled every thing in Eng- 
land, paſſed over with an army into Normandy ; being! 
impatient to make war on Philip, and to revenge himſelf;  - 
for the many injuries which he had received from that 
monarch =, 80 ſoon as bite heard of the king's deli I 
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— theſe terms: e care erf. The del i broke 


War with und we onde ich powell uud kürthk n. 
. narchs, inflamed with perſonal mw 


other, enraged by mutual injuries, excited by ip, 
impelled by oppoſite intereſts, and inſtigated by the pride 
and violence of their own temper; our curioſity is natu- 
rally raiſed, and we expect an obſtinate and furious war, 
>: diſtinguiſhed by the greateſt events, and concluded by 
| ſome remarkable cataſtrophe. Yet are the intidents; 
Irhich attended thoſe hoſtilities, ſo frivolous, that ſcarce 
any hiſtorian can entertain ſuch a paſſion for military de- 
ſeriptions as to venture on à detail of them: A certain 
—_ proof of the extreme weakneſs of princes iti thoſe ages, 
ina of the little authority they poſſeſſed over their refrac- 
| tory vaſſals ! The whole amount of the exploits on both 
ſides is, the taking of a caſtle, the ſurpriſe of a ſtraggling 
=_ party, a rencounter of horfe, which reſembles more a 
1 rout than # battle. Richard obliged Philip to raiſe the 
6 ſiege of Verneitiil ;- he took Loches, a fmall town in An- 
jon; he made himfelf maſter of Beaumont, arid ſome 
other places of little conſequence; and after theſe trivia} 
=: py the two kings began already to hold conferences 
= for ommodations Philip inſiſted, that, if a general 
| A; the barons on each ſide fhould for 
1 | the future be prohibited from carrying on private wars 
| againſt each other: But Richard replied, that this was a 
2 _  vigtht claimed by his vaſſals, and he could not debar them 
* fromvit. After this fruitleſs negociation, there enſued an 
action between the Freneh and Engliſh cavilry' at Frette- 


uu, in which the former were routed, and the King of 
= France's cartulary and records, which commonly at that | 
1 . dime attended this perſon, were taken, But this victory 


e Horeden, p. 555 · 
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the two monarchs. 46 


DornG this war, prince Jen deſerted from Phitip, | 
threw himſelf at his brother's feet, craved pardon for his 


offences, and by the iriterceffion of queen Eleanor, was 


received into favour. I forgive him, (aid the king, and 


bope I. Pall as eaſily forget his injuries, as he will my pardon. 
John was incapable even of returning to his duty, with- 


out committing a baſeneſs. Before he left Philip's party, 


be invited to dinner all the officers of the garriſon, which 
that prince had placed in the citadel of Evreux ; he maſ- 


ſacred them during the entertainment; fell, with the 


aſſiſtance of the towinfirien, on the garriſon, whom he 


put to the ſword ; and then delivered up the place to his 


brother. br 
- Tas king of France was the great object of Rickard's 


reletrdent and animoſity : The conduct of John; as well 


as that of the emperor and duke of Auffria, had been fo 
baſe and mean, and was expoſed to ſuch general odium and 


reproach, that the King deemed himſelf ſufficiently re- 


venged for their injuries; and he ſeems never to have 
entertained any project of vengeance againſt any of them. 
The duke of Auftria, about this time, having eruſhed 


| bis leg by the fall of his horſe at a tournament, was 


thrown into a fever; and being ſtruck, on the approaches 
of death, with remorſe for his injuſtice to Richard, he 
ordered, dy will, all the Engliſh hoſtages in his hands to 
d AG Wecky; and we tenikindr ef Ge Gbr Gato 
him to be remitted: His ſon, who ſeemed inclined to 
diſobey thefe orders, was conſtrained by his eccleſiaſtics 
to execute them. The emperor alſo made advances = 


for Richard's friendſhip, and offered to give him a diſ- 


charge of an the debt, not yet paid to fe; N he 
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. HA P. . into an offenſive alliance againſt the king of 
France; a propoſal which was very acceptable to Rich- 
ard, and was greedily embraced by him. The treaty, with 

the emperor took no effect; but it ſerved to rekindle the 
war between France and England before the expiration | 
of the truce. This war was not diſtinguiſhed by any more 


| =_ remarkable incidents than the foregoing. After 8 

= ravaging the open country, and taking a few inſigni 

| =: Cant caſtles, the two kings concluded a peace at Louviers, 
[ 8 and made an exchange of ſome territories with each other*. 

| 0. Their inahility to wage war occaſioned the peace: Their 


mutual antipathy engaged them again in war before two 
months expired. Richard imagined, chat he had now 
found an opportunity of gaining great advantages over his 

NV“ rival, by forming an alliance with the counts of Flanders, 
. Toulouſe, Boulogne, Champagne, and other conſider- 
7 IE able vaſſals of the crown of France d. But he ſoon ex- 
petienced the inſincerity of thoſe princes; and was not 

able to make any impreſſion on that kingdom, while g- 
verned by a monarch of ſo much vigour and activity as 
Philip. The moſt remarkable incident of this war was 

the taking priſoner in battle the biſhop of Beauvais, a 

martial prelate, who was of the family of Dreux, and a 
near relation of the French king's... Richard, who hated 

| that biſhop, threw him into priſon, and loaded him with 
irons; and when the pope. demanded his liberty, and 
claimed him as his ſon, the king ſent to his holineſs the 

coat of mail which the prelate had worn in battle, and 
which was all beſmeared with blood: And he replied to 
daim, in the terms employed by Jacob's ſons to that pa- 
triarch, This havewe found: Know now whether it bethy ſon's 

coat or . "Teo detwee reg r | 

„ 8 + Dom. N. P- 91. 75 3 by hp w. pea 5. _ | Brompton, 


p. 1273. Rymer, vol. i. p. 94+ 0 e Geaefis, chap. n ver. 12. 5 
| M. Paris, p. 128. Brompton, p. 1 7. | | 
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3 on with ſuch animoſity, that both kings C'H IA 5. 
frequently put out the eyes of their priſoners, was ſoon r | 
| niſhed, by a truce of five years; and immediately after 196. 
ſigning this treaty, the kings were ready, on ſome new 
offence, to break out again into hoſtilities; when the 
mediation of the cardinal of St. Mary, the pope's legate, 
accommodated the difference fo This prelate even en- 

gaged the princes to commence a treaty for a more 
durable peace; but the deatlr of Richard put an end to 


the negotiation. 


e viſcount of Limoges, a vaſlal of the king Sz 11995 
had 1 found a treaſure, of which he ſent part to that prince 
as a preſent. Richard, as ſuperior lord, claimed the 
hole; and at the head of ſome Brabangons, beſieged 
the viſcount in the caſtle of Chalus, near Limoges, in i 
order to make him comply with his demand t. The 
garriſon offered to ſurrender; but the king replied, that, 5 
fi ince he had taken the pains to come thither and beſiege | 
the Place i in perſon, he would take it by force, and would | 
hang every one of them. The ſame day, Richard, ac- 
companied by Marcadee, leader of his Brabangons, ap- 
AER the caſtle in order to f urvey it; when one 
ertrand de Gourdon, an archer, N aim at him, and 5 
pierced his ſhoulder with an arrow The king, however, 2$thMatch, 
ey ae 1 5 the aſſault t, took 1 — place, and hanged 
riſon, except Gourdon, who had wounded 
kim, an an d whom he reſerved * a more e we 55 
mpre e cruel execution . . 
HE wound 1 was not in itſelf « da. 
1 hel of the ſurg geon made it — 6 95 e 
dach ſhoulder in map out the arrow, that a 
155 enſue 3 and that prince was now ſenſible that 
Bis if fe was ; drawing. towards : a period. He ſent for Gour- 


F Romer * p. 109, 1310» _ Hereden, p. 791. Knyghton, 
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CH AP. don, and aſked him, Mreteb, e e 
n oblige yon to ſcet my life? ——IVhat have you done to nie? 
1295 replied coolly the priſoner : Tou Filled with your own hands - 
_ my father, and my two brothers; and you intended to have 
3 hanged: myſelf: I am now in your power, and yon may tale 
5 rbenge, y infliting on me the moſt ſevere torments: But I 
= | fall endure hem all with pleaſure, provided I can think that 
=_ - I have been'fe happy as to rid the world F ſuch a nuiſance \, 
5 Richard, ſtruxk with the reaſonableneſs of this reply, 
and humbled by the near approach of death, ordered 
. Gourdon to be ſet at liberty, and a ſum of money to be 
_ gien him; but Marcadée, unknown to him, ſeized the 
1 unhappy man, flead him alive, and then banged Him. 
won Richard died in the tenth year of his reign, and the 
= forty-ſecond of me ages ; and: he left no iſſue behind 
_ "Fug moſt mining part of this poll chit? ad 
| „ Inv military talents. No man, even in that romantic. 
| | age, carried perſonal courage and intrepidity to a greater 
height; and this quality gained him the appellation of 
the lion-hearted, cœur de lion. He paſſionately loved ö 


_ glory chiefly military glory ; and as his conduct i in the 
field was not inferior to his valour, he ſeems to have 
| : _ poſſeſſed every talent neceſſary for acquiring it. His re- 

ſentments alſo were high; his pride unconquerable; and 
his ſubjects, as well as his neighbours, had therefore 
reaſon to apprehend, from the continuance of his reign, . 
a perpetual ſcene of blood and violence. Of an impetu- | 
| ous and vehement ſpirit, he was diſtinguiſhed: by all the 
.. good, as well as the bad qualities, incident to that cha- 8 
racter: He was open, frank, generous, ſincere, and bravez 
he was revengeful, domineering, ambitious, haughty, and 

eruel; and was thus better calculated to dazzle men by 


the ſplendor of his enterprizes, than either to promote | 
40% N. — ha 791. Brompton, . 127. Rayghton, g. 4 . 
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ſton on the people, he ſeems to have been much beloved 
by his Engliſh ſubjects; and he is remarked to have been 
the firſt prince of the Norman line that bore any ſincere 


5 


their pine or his own grandeur, by a Wund and Well e HA p. 
regulated policy. As military talents make great impreſ- Cy 


1199. 


regard to them. He paſſed however only four e I 


his reign in that kingdom The cruſade employe 
near three years; he was detained about fourteen months 


in captivity ; the reſt 'of his reign was ſpent either in 


war, or preparations for war, againſt France; and he 
was ſo pleaſed with the fame which he had acquired in 
the Eaſt, that he determined, notwithſtanding his paſt 
misfortunes, to have farther exhauſted his kingdom, and 
to have expoſed himſelf to new: hazards, by I 


anather expedition” againſt the infidelss. 


ec him 


Tuovon the Engliſh pleaſed themſelves with the glory Mitellanes 
h whigh the king's martial genius procured them, his'reign guns af c 


tions of this 
was very oppreflive, and ſomewhat arbitrary, by the high reign 


taxes which he levied on them, and often without conſent 
of the ſtates or great council. In the ninth year of his reign; 
he levied five ſhillings on each hyde of land; and becauſe 
the clergy refuſed to contribute, their ſhare, he put them 

et the prot 
to give * no ſentence for any debts which they right 
n — he ordered all his charters 
mi It is flid-that Hubert, his juſticiary, ſent him 
over to France, in the ſpace of two years, no leſs a ſum 
of the government in England. But this account is 


ion 


quite incredible, unleſs we ſuppoſe that Richard made a 


thorough dilapidation of the « 


eſnes of the crown, 'which 


— it is not wore. he rouls do ie wy eg after his 
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M, and the parties to pay fees for the 


of law, and ordered the civil court? 
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| c CLE F. former reſumption of all grants. A king, who. poſſeſl. 
A ſuch a revenue, could never have endured fourtecn 
. months captivity, for not paying 150,000. marks to the 


emperor, and be obliged at laſt to leave hoſtages for a 
third of the ſum. The prices of, commodities in this 
reign are alſo a certain proof, that no ſuch enormous ſum 


could be levied on the people. A byde of land, or 

about a hundred and twenty acres, was commonly let for 

twenty ſhillings a- year, money of that time. As there 
were 243,600 hydes in England, it is eaſy to comp 


the amount of all the landed rents of the kingdom. | 
general and ſtated price. of an. ox was four ſhillings 6 | 
2 labouring borſe the fame ; of a ſow ſhilline ; of 
a ſheep with fine wool, ten pence; with a wool, 


ſix pence v. Theſe copunodities.: ſeem not to have ad- 
vuanced in their prices fince.the conqueſt v, and $0: have 
. been ten times cheaper than at preſent. 


- Ricnany, renewed the ſevere laws . 
| whom he, puniſhed by caſtration and put- 


ting out their eyes, as in the reign of his great- grand 
father. He eſtabliſhed by law) ane tight and meaſure 
throughout his kingdom . An uſeful inſtitution, hicl 
the mercenary diſpoſition and neceſſities of his ſucceſfor 
eagagee him t0' diſpente wich rm oped dig s 
had-riſen-to > great haight-dudugibia rigs {and inthe 

year 1196, there ſeemed to be formed 8 .a\confpi- 
racy among the numerous malefactors, as threatened: the 
city with deſtruction. There was one William Fita- 

| Oſhert, NON called Zongbeard, à lawyer, Wh had 
| 00 citizens ; an 


| : n Wee des p. 745. 1 See note (a) 8 "hd end 15 5 3 


nely popular among the n 
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2 acquired the n, of the advocate or Grjar of « 0 > HA P. 
the poor, He exerted his authority, by injuring and in» Cy 
ſulting the more ſubſtantial citizens, with whom he 1199. 
lived in a ſtate of hoſtility, and who were every moment | 
expoſed to the moſt outrageous violences from him and 
his lieentious emiſſaries. Murders were daily committed 
in the ſtreets; houſes were broken open and pillaged 
in day-light ; and it is pretended, that no leſs than fifty- 
two thouſand perſons had figned an aſſociation, by which 
they bound themſelves to obey all the orders of this dan- 
gerous ruffian. Archbiſhop Hubert, who was then chief 
juſticiary, ſummoned him before the council to anſwer 
for his conduct; but he came ſo well attended, that no 
one durſt accuſe him, or give evidence againſt him; and 
the primate, finding the impotence of law, contented 
_ himſelf with exacting from the citizens hoſtages for their 
good behaviour. He kept, however, a watchful eye 
on William ; and ſeizing ,a favourable opportunity, at- 
tempted to commit him to cuſtody ; but the criminal, 
murdering one of the public officers, eſcaped with his con- 
cubine to the church of St, Mary le Bow, where he 
defended himſelf by force of arms. He was at laſt forced 
from his retreat, condemned, and executed, amidſt the 
regrets of the populace, who were ſo devoted to his 
memory, that they ftole his gibbet, paid the ſame vene- 
ration to it as to the croſs, and were equally zealots in 
_ propagating and atteſting reports of the miracles wrought _ 
by it ®, But though the ſectaries of this ſuperſtition | 
were, puniſhed by the juſticiary r, it received fo little re 
encouragement from the eſtabliſhed clergy, whoſe pro- 
perty was endangered by ſuch ſeditious practices, that it 
ſuddenly ſunk and vaniſhed, 
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85 9 A Ir. was ay the 1 that the of uſing 
py Coats of arms was firſt introduced into Europe. The 
3 be. oth knights, calc xd up in armgur, - had no way to make them- 
ſelves be known and diſtinguiſhed in battle, but by the 
enſigns on their ſhields; and theſe were gradually adopt- 


on by their poſterity. and families, who were p 
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Aae f the king —— His e e r 
France Murder of Artbur, duke of Britanny. 

be king expelled from all the French Pro- 
VUunces.—— be king's quarrel with the court of 
a Rome——Cardinal Langion appointed archbiſhop 
. Canterbury Interdift of the kingdom 
; Excommunication of the king be king*s ſub-. 
. miſſion to the pope——Diſcontents of the barons 

>= Hnſurretlionof the barons —— Magna Charta. 
5 Renewal of the civil wars Prince Lewis 
5 called over Death and charafter of the 
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HE cable and free genius of the antients, bo. HA PE: 

1 made the government of a ſingle perſon be always , 2 - 5 

regarded as a ſpecies of tyranny and uſurpation, and — 5 4 

kept them from forming any conception of a legal and thang 5 

regular monarchy, had rendered them entirely igno- - 

rant both of the rights of primogeniture and a reprefenta- 

tion in ſucceſſion ; inventions fo neceſſary for preſerving +» 
order in the lines of princes, for obviating the evils of 

civil. diſcord and' of uſurpation, and for begetting mo- | 
deration in that ſpecies of government, by giving ſecu- 


| rity to the' ruling ſovereign. Theſe innovations aroſe 


of primogeniture, made ſuch a diſtinction between the 
families of the elder and younger brothers, that the ſon 
D 4 a 


9 P. of the former. was thought entitled to ſucceed to his 
— grandfather, preferably to his uncles,” though nearer al- 


1195. 
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lied to the deceaſed monarch. But though this progreſs 


of ideas was natural, it was gradual, In the age of 
_ = which we treat, the practice of repreſentation was indeed 
| introduced, but not thoroughly eſtabliſhed ; and the minds 
of men floated between oppoſite ee Richard, 


when he entered on the holy war, declared his rn 


Arthur duke of Britanny, his ſucceſſor; and by a formal 


deed, he ſet aſide, in his favour, the tide of his brother 
John, who was younger than Geoffrey, the father of 


N that prince *. a But John ſo little acquieſced i in that deſti- 


nation, that, when he gained the aſcendant in the Eng- | 


lich miniſtry, by expelling Longchamp, the chancellor 
= and great juſticiary, he engaged all the Engliſh barons 


IE a fwear, that they would maintain his right of ſucceſ- 


: fion ; and Richard, on his return, took no ſteps towards | 


reſtoring or ſecuring the order which he had at firſt eſta- 
vihas, He was even careful; by his aft will, & declare 
his brother John heir to all his dominions * ; whether, 


that he now thought Arthur, who was only twelve years 
of age, incapable of aſſerting his claim againſt John's 


faction, or was influenced by Eleanor, the queen- mother, 


who bated Conſtantia, mother of the young duke, and 
who dreaded the influence which that princeſs would 


5 naturally acquire if her ſon ſhould mount the throne, The 


authori - oy a teſtament was great in that age; even 
where ſucceſſion of a kingdom was concerned; arid 
John had reaſon to hope, that this title, joined to his 


| plauſible. right in other reſpects, . would enfure him the 


ſucceſſion. _ But the idea of repreſentation ſeems to have 


made, at this time, greater progreſs in France than in 


England: The barons of the tranſmarine provinces, : 


- ® Heveden, p. 677. M. Paris, p. 112. Chron; de Dunſt. p. 33. Rymer, 0 
vol. i. p. 66, 68. Beged. * p. mos „ e p. 791 · 
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1 Anjou, Mane, and Touraine, immediately Sal in © 10 P. 
favour of Arthur's title, and applied for affiſtance. to — 


the French monarch as their ſuperior lord. Philip, 
who deſired only an occafion to embarraſs John, and diſ- 
member his dominions, embraced the cauſe of the young 
duke of Britanny, took him under his protection, and 
ſent him to Paris to be educated, along with his ſon 
Lewis ©, In this emergence, John haſtened to eſtabliſh 
his autlaurtty in the chief members of the monarchy ; 
and after ſending Eleanor into Poictou and Guienne, 
where her right was inconteſtible, and was readily ac- 
knowledged, he hurried to Rouen, and being there 
inveſted in the dutchy of Normandy, he paſſed” over, 
without loſs of time, to England. Hubert, archbiſhop- 
of Canterbury, William Mareſchal, earl of Strigul, who 
alſo paſſes by the name of earl of Pembroke, and Geoffrey 15 
Fitz- Peter, the juſticiary, the three moſt favoured mini- 
ſters of the late king, were already engaged on his fide a; 
and the ſubmiſſion or acquieſcence of all the e ' 
barons put him, without Want, in "— of the 
throne, _ 
Tux king ſoon ——— to F rance, in BASS to conduct 
5 the war againſt Philip, and to recover the revolted pro- 
binces from his nephew, Arthur. The alliances, which 
Richard had formed with the earl of Flanders e, and other 
potent French barons, though they had not been very 
effectual, ſtill ſubſiſted, and enabled John to defend 
himſelf againſt all the efforts of his enemy. In an action 
between the French and Flemings, the elect biſhop of 
Cambray was taken priſoner by the former; and when 
the catdinal of Capua ęlaimed his liberty, Philip, inſtead 
of complying, reproached him with the weak efforts 
which he had employed! in favour of the" biſhop | of Renu 4, 
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- A P. vais, who was in a like RP Wed The legate, to ſhow ; 
> his impartiality, laid at the ſame time the kingdom of 


0 


France and the dutchy of N ormandy under an interdict; 


and the two kings found themſelves obliged to * an 
: LG of theſe military DIES. 


© Norms enabled the king to being ths. war to a 


| —. iſſue ſo much as the ſelfiſh, intriguing character of 


Philip, who acted in the provinces that had declared for 


Arthur, without any regard to the intereſts of that pro- 
. vince. Conſtantia, ſeized with a violent jealouſy, that 
: ke intended to uſurp the entire dominion. of them , found 
means to carry off her ſon ſecretly from Paris: she put 
him into the hands of his uncle; reſtored the provinces 


which had adhered to the young prince; and made him 


do homage for the dutchy of Britanny, which was 
regarded as a rere-fief of Normandy. From this inci- 


dent, Philip ſaw, that he could not hope to make any 


progreſs againſt John; and being threatened with an 
unterdict on account of his irregular divorce from Ingel- 


burga, the Daniſh princeſs, whom he had eſpouſed, he 


| became deſirous of concluding a peace with England. 


After ſome fruitleſs conferences, the terms were at laſt 


adjuſted; and the two monarchs ſeemed in this treaty to 


= have an intention, beſides ending the preſent quarrel,” of 


| preventing all future cauſes of diſcord, and of obviating 


every controverſy which could hereafter ariſe between 
them. They adjuſted the limits of all their territories; 
mutually ſecured the intereſts of their vaſſals; and to 


render the union more durable, John gave his niece, 
Blanche of Caſtile, in marriage to prince Lewis, Philip's 
eldeſt ſon, and with her the baronies of Iſſoudun and 


Gragai, and other fiefs in Berri. Nine barons of the 


* Wipe, and as many of the king of F 
| | t 2 | Pp * 


3 and all of them ſwore, C | 
chat, if their ſovereign violated any article of it, they . 


would declare themſelves againſt him; and embrace- the 
cauſe of the injured monarch 8. 


_Jonn, now ſecure, as he F on the ſide of The kiog's 
Frome, indulged his paſſion for Iſabella, the daughter . 


and heir of Aymar Taillefer, count of Angouleme, a 
lady with whom he had become much enamoured. . His 


queen, the heireſs of the family of Gloceſter, was {till 


alive: Iſabella was married to the count de la Marche, 
and was already conſigned to the care of that nobleman z 
though, by reaſon of her tender years, the marriage had 
not been conſummated. The paſſion. of John made him 
overlook all theſe obſtacles : He perſuaded the count of 
Angouleme to carry of his daughter from her huſband ; 
and having, on ſome pretence or other, procured a hos 
from his own wife, he eſpouſed Iſabella; regardleſs both 
of the menaces of the pope, who exclaimed againſt theſe 
irregular proceedings, and of the reſentment of the in- 
jured count, who ſoon. found meang of. W his 
powerful and inſolent „„ 


Joum had not the art of ating his Vids either by 
affection or by fear. The count de la Marche, and his 
brother the count d'Eu, taking advantage of the general 

_ diſcontent againſt him, excited commotions in Poictou 
and Normandy ; ; and obliged the king to have recourſe to 
arms, in order to ſuppreſs the inſurrection of his vaſſals. 
He ſummoned together the barons of England, and re- 


quired them to paſs the ſeas under his ſtandard, and to 
quell the rebels : He found that he poſſeſſed as little au- 


- thority in that kingdom as in his tranſmarine provinces. 
| The Engliſh barons unanimouſly replied, that they would 


8 not attend him on this expedition, unleſs he would pro- 
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f ” P. miſc to reſtore and preſerve their privileges b; The firſt 
©» ſymptom of a regular aſſociation and plan of liberty 


| 1 201. 


| them |. 


among thoſe noblemen ! But affairs were not yet fully 
ripe for the revolution projected. John, by menacing 
the barons, broke the concert; and both engaged many 
of them to follow him into Normandy, and obliged the 
reſt, who ſtaid behind, to pay him a ſcutage of two 


marks on each knight's fee, . the price of their exemp- 


tion from the ſervice. 
TE force, which John carried abroad with him, and 
that which joined him in Normandy, re rendered him much 


ſuperior to his malcontent barons; and fo much the more, 


as Philip did not publicly give them any counteriance, and 
ſeemed as yet determined to perſevere ſteadily in the alli- 


ance, which he had contracted with England. But the 
Eing, elated with his ſuperiority, advanced claims, whith 
gave an univerſal alarm to his vaflals, and diffuſed ſtill 
wider the general diſcontent, As the Juriſprudence of 
thoſe times required, that the ciuſes in the lord's court 
ſhould chiefly be decided by duel, he carried along with 


him certain bravos, whom he fetained as champions, and 


whom he deſtined to fight with his barons, in order to. 
determine any controverſy which he might raiſe againſt 
The count de la Marche, and other noble. 


men; regarded this proceeding as an affront, as well as 
an injury; and declared, that they would never. draw : 


their ſword againſt men of ſuch inferior quality. The i 
| king menaced. them with ve 
' vigour to employ againſt them the fores i in his hands, or 
to proſecute the injuſtice, by cruſhing cntuely the nobles | 
: who ) oppoſed it. 


but he had not 


Tunis government, equally feeble and e 1 the 
inj jured barons, courage as well as inclination to carry far- 


ther their oppolition x : "They —_— to the King * 


— . Rugton; 4 7. e 


e 
F 5 We d 3 


d of the denial of «julie in Job's CHAP 


France; 
; courts ; QTMLILATLUTL — . 
and entreated him to employ his authority, and prevent 12% 
their final ruin and oppreflion. Philip perceived his ad- 
vantage, opened his mind to great projects, interpoſed in 

| bebalf of the French barons, and began to talk in a high | 
and menacing ſtyle to the king of England. John, who 120%. 
could not diſavow. Philip' s authority, replied, that it be- 
longed to. himſelf firſt to grant them a trial by their peers 
in his own court; it was not till he failed in this duty, 
that he was anſwerable to his peers in the ſupreme court 
of the French king k; ; and he promiſed, by a fair and 

_ Equitable Judicature, 15 give ſatisfaction to his baron 

When the nobles, in conſequence of this engagement, 
demanded. a ſafe· conduct, that they might attend his court, 
he at firſt refuſed it: Upon the renewal of Philip's menaces, 
he promiſed to grant their demand; he violated this pro- 
miſe; freſh menaces extorted from him a promiſe to ſur- 
render to Philip the fortreſſes of Tillieres and Boutavant, 
as a ſecurity for performance; he violated again this en- 

ment; his enemies, ſenſible both of his weakneſs and 

want of faith, combined ſtill cloſer in the reſolution of 
puſhing him to extremities ; and a new and powerful ally 
ſoon appeared to encourage them in their invaſion of this 
ofions rin 8 ee, cover ns 


TE young duke of Britanny, who was now Mis to 10g. | 
man's eſtate, ſenſible of the dangerous character of his | F 
uncle, determined to ſeek both his ſeeurity and elevation x 
by an union with Philip and the malcontent barons. He „ 

joined the French army, which had begun hoſtilities 

againſt che king of England : He was received with great 
marks of diſtinQion by Philip; was knighted by him; 
elpouſe 2 b e 2 boa was ae not 1 5 : 
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Cr and Maine, which he had formerly reſigned to his uncle l. 
10. Every attempt ſucceeded with the allies, Tillieres and 
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Boutavant were taken by Philip, after making a feeble | 
defence: Mortimar and Lyons fell into his hands almoſt. 
without reſiſtance. That prince next inveſted Gournai; 
and opening the ſluices of a lake, which lay in the neigh- 
| bourhood, poured ſuch a torrent of water into the place, 
that the garriſon deſerted it, and the French monarch, 


| without ſtriking a blow, made himſelf maſter of that i im- 


portant fortreſs. The progreſs of the French arms was 
rapid, and promiſed more conſiderable ſueceſs than uſually 
in that age attended military enterprizes. In anſwer to 
every advance which the king made towards peace, Philip 
fill inſiſted, that he ſhould reſign all his tranſmarine do- 
minions to his nephew, and reſt conterited with the king- 


dom of England; when an event happened, which ſeemed 


to turn the ſcales in favour of John, and to give him a 
deciſwe ſuperiority. over his enemies. | 
Youno Arthur, fond of military renown, bad broken 
into Poictou at the head of a ſmall. army; and pa 85 
near Mirabau, he heard, that bis grandmother, 4 
Eleanor, who had always oppoſed his intereſts, was lodged . 
In that place, and was protefied, by 4 weak gamer and 
ruinous fortifications v. He immediately determined to 
lay ſiege to the fortreſs, and make; himſelf appr or” 
perſon :. But John, rouzed from his indolence by ſo 
preſſing an occaſion, collected an army of | iſn and 
Brabangons, and advanced from Normandy. dh. haſty 
marches to the relief of the queen · mother. He fell on 1 
Arthur's camp before that prince was aware of the dan- 


; diſperſed his army; took him priſoner, together with N 


1 de la Marche, Geoffrey de Luſignan, and the 
moſt conſiderable of the revolted barons ; 5 and returned in 
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triumph to Normandy ”. Philip, who was hing before e WR wo 
Arques in that durghy, raiſed/the ſiege and'retired, upon . 


22 


his approach 9, The greater part of the priſoners were 
ſent over e e, bra was __ wy in the” 


caſtle of F alaiſe. ** 55 ü 


Tux king had here a ne Vieh his COP re- 
preſented to him the folly of his pretenſions; and required. 
him to renounce the French alliance, which had encou- 
raged him to live in a ſtate of enmity with all his family: 


But the brave, though imprudent, youth, rendered more 


LAGS 


haughty from misfortunes, maintained the juſtice of his 5 


cauſe; aſſerted his claim, not only to the French pro- 
vinces, but to the crown of England; and in his turn, 
required the king to reſtore the ſon of his elder brother to 
the poſſeſſion of his inheritance 7. John, ſenſible, from 

: ſymptoms of ſpirit, that the young prince, though 
now a priſoner, might hereafter prove a dangerous ene- 


my, determined to prevent all future peril by diſpatching Morder of 


his nephew); and Arthur was never more heard of. The rag 
cireumſtances which attended this deed of darkneſs, were, Britaanye 


no doubt, carefully concealed by the actors, and are va- 


riouſiy related by hiſtorians : But the moſt probable ac- 
count is as follows. The king, it is ſaid, firſt propoſed 
to William de la Braye, one of his ſervants, to diſpatch 
Arthur; but William replied, that he was a gentleman, 
not a hangman; and he poſitively refuſed compliance. 


__ inſtrument" of murder was found, and was diſ- 

ned with proper orders to Falaiſe ; but Hubert de 
n to the king, and conſtable of the 
caſtle, feigning, that he himſelf would execute the king's 


Hoa chamberl 


mandate, ſent back the aſſaſſin, ſpread the report that 
Wet deere zad, and publicly performe 


ceremonies of his interment: But finding, that the 
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| for the murder, and that all the 


nately in their rebel 
„ and 


do inform the duke-of ee Rill 


alive, and in his cuſtody. This diſcovery proved fatal to 


_ the young prince: John firſt removed him to the caſtle of 
Kaen and coming in a boat, during the night-time, to 
that place, commanded Arthur to be brought forth to 


him, The young prince, aware of his danger, and now 


more ſubdued with the continuance of his misfortunes, 
and by the approach of death, threw himſelf on his knees 
before his uncle, and begged for mercy: But the bar- 


darous tyrant, making no reply, ſtabbed him with his 
own hands; and faſtening a £ 


i. into the Seine. 


ALL men were ſtruck with heme: at this AY T 
rf and from that moment the, king, « 


tons, enraged at this diſap 


ceſſion of their goyernment, put themſelves in a poſture 
to revenge. the murder of their ſovereign. John had got 
into his power his niece, Eleanor, ſiſter to Arthur, com- 


monly called ah dengel of Brita and carrying her 
over to England, detained her ever after in gaptivity 142 
But the Bretons, in deſpair of recovering this princeſa, | 
choſe Alice for their ſovereignʒ a younger daughter of D 


Conſtantia, by her ſecand martiage with Gui de Þ 


ars 3 and they entruſird the governinent of the dutchy to 
chat nobleman. Conſtantia, mean while, and the Rates | 


of Rritanny, carried their complaint before Philip as their 


"0" ati NG nne wee for the violence | 0 n 2 10 it 7 
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deteſted by his 
aber retained a yery precarious. authority over. both 
| the people and the barons in his dominions. . \The Bre- 

intment in their fond hopes, 
. implacable war againlt him; and fring the ſuc- 
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Who, notwithſtanding. the homage which he did to, Nor- 
mandy, | was always. regarded as | de lof- the chief vaſſals of 
the cron. Philip received their application with plea · 

turen ſummoned Johm to ſtand a trial before him; and 
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re cer a relation; Or. 


XI. 
—_ 


on his non- appearance: pailed: ſentence, wich che concurs c 


rende of the peersg upon that prince; declared him guilty 


of felony and parrieide; and -adjudged him to forfeit-to 
his ſuperior lord all his ſeignories and fiefs in France 7/0: 


Inn king of Fance, whoſe ambitious and active ſpirit The king 


| 6pportunity favourable againſt this baſe and odious Prins; 


"had deen hitherts confined, either by the ſound policy ” au 


7, or the martial genius of Richard, ſeeing how che inet * 


embraced the prbjec of expelling the Englifh, or mier 5 
the Engfiſ king, from France, and of annexing to the 


bad been diſmembered 22 1 2 Many of the other 


£718 


F have obſruQed the execution of this projett, were not at 


er wn. ſo many conſiderable fefs, Which, during fevertt 


whoſe jealouſy mi ight | have interpoſed," and 


ow: in A tuation 0 oppoſe it; hd the reſt. either 


N 


1 The earls of Flanders and Blois wete engaged in the holy 
vat; The count of Champagne was an infant, and uh- 
ter the guardianſhip « of Philip: The dutchy of Biitanoy, 


red: at the murder e of their prince, vigorouſly pro- 


againſt him. Philip, after taking ſeveral caſtles and for- 


| A is eee aggratidizement' 2 Weit Ae lord. 5 


: pies all his meaſures : And the | ge general defection of 
F ohn vaſlals made e every enterprize eaſy and ſucceſsful a 


tre beyond - the Link, which he either garriſoned o or 2 


 dilmantled, received the ſubmiffions of the count of Alen- 


in, and delivered up all the 


| . v8 RES x 3... F 2 85 
on who deleried John 
by 
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der his command 0 the French ; Upon which, Philip 
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re 
e eee of the campaign, John, ſudden 
1-74 lecting ſome troops, . ane Pap 
whoſe difperſed army could not be brought together in 
time to ſuccour it, ſaw himſelf expoſed to the diſgrace of 
ſuffering the oppreſſon of his friend and confederate, 

But his active and fertile genius found an expedient 

| ngainſt this evil. There was held at that very time a 


Se RE tournament at Moret in . Snom: ier * the 
n 2h lors, in order to ae their, pr 


5 and cowardly. prince for the defence of his dominions, 

He thenceforth remained in total inactivity at "Rotien ; nz ? 

and pailed all his time, with his young wife, in paſtimes ; 

m amuſements, as if his ſtate had been in the moſt pro- 
x bis affairs in the moſt Pay 

; mentioned war, it was only t 
give himſelf \ vaunting airs which, in the eyes 'of all men, 5 
rendered him ſtill mo = 5 and ridiculous. | "Le 5 
the French go on, Gai U he, T will retake in a day what it has 
1 n them year's to ac wire. "His ſtuf pidity and indolence | 

pan ke ext 1 Fu ph 7, that the People e ured to 


* * 


3 8 
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1 


> 
(DIY : 


he was thrown into this lethargy by ſome magic or 
craft. The Engliſh barons, finding that their time was 
_ wiited to no purpoſe, and that they muſt ſulfer the difs 


fending a man, ho ſeemed to have deſerted himſelf; and 


24 15 
* 


teturned to their own country:. No one thought of dez 


his ſubjecto regarded his fate with the ſame itidifferencey 


Ius, e he neglegted all domeſtic 1 


II e Boy ny OLA IRE 
y abandoned.. | 


ae ee Himſelf 5 East Seb, bell | 


protection he claimed: He applied to the pope, Inno⸗ 
cent III. and entreated him to interpoſe his authority 


with any occaſion of exerting his ſuperiotity, ſent Philip 
orders tb ſtop the progreſs of his arms, and to make peace 


n him and the French monarch. Innocent, pleaſed 


with the king of England. But the French barons re- 
ceiyed this meſſage with indignation ; diſclaimed the tem- 


poral authority challenged by the pontiff; and yowed, 
that they would, to the uttermoſt, aſſiſt their ER 


all his enemies: Philip, ſeconding their ardour, . 


proceeded, inſtead of obeying the Pope's envoys, : to lay * 
ſiege to Chateau Gaillard, the moſt conſiderable fortreſs 0 


which remained to guard the frontiers of e Rot: 


*IFF} 


ergab GAILLARD was brust; partly © on an and 1 


in the river Seine, partly on a rock ſite to itz and, 


1 


wat ſecured dy every advantage, Whiel either art or na- : 8 


ture could beftow upon it. The late king, having caſt ns 
wourable ſituation, had Tpared np labour 


his eye on this 


or expenee in forkifying it; and it was defended To Ro⸗ 5 


W conſtable of Cheſter, Aa 
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_ - ©. acroſs, the Seine, while he himſelf with his army-block- 
5 aded it by land. The earl of Pembroke, the man of 
greateſt vigour and capacity in the Engliſh court, formed 

à plan for breaking through the French entrenchments, 

5 : and throwing · zelief into the place. He carried with him 
2 amy of 4000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, and ſud- 
5 dleenly attacked, with great ſucceſs, Philip's camp in the 
night time; haying left orders, that a fleet of ſeventy flat- 


"bottomed veſſels ſhould fail up, the Seine, and fall at the 
55 5 ſame inſtant, on the bridge. But. the wind and the cur- | 
„ rent of the river, by retarding the veſſels, diſconcerted this 
. plan of operation; and it was morning before the fleet 
1 % appeared ; .when Pembroke, though ſucceſsful in the be- 


| 5 1 derable los, and the king of France had leiſure to defi 
——_— himſelf againſt theſe new aſſailants, who alſo met wit 
1 a repulſe. After this wisfortune, John made no farther 


IF _ "efforts for the relief of Chateau Gaillard; ; and Philip had all 
HS the leiſure requiſite for conducting and finiſhing, the. ſiege. 1 
| 2 Roger de Laci defended himſelf for. a twelvemonth with 
J __ 'greatobſtinacy;'and having bravely repelled every attack, 1 
. and patiently born all the hardſhips of famine, he was 7 at 
| Jlaſt overpowered by a ſudden affault in the night-time, 


and made priſoner of war, with his garriſon *.. . Philip, 

enn O knew ho to elpect valour even in an enemy, | 

4 treated him With the utmoſt civility 3 3 and g gave. him he 

| 1 Whole « city of Paris for, the place of his confinement... Ar 

_— i Wurx this bulwark, of N ſubdued, 

. all the e Bhs open; to. Fry inroads, of Philip 3; and, 
[ 


ning of the action, was. already. repulſed with. conſi- | 
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| 5 ot that the Normans might no longer doubt of 
his xeſolution:to. abandon them, he ordered the fortifica- 
tions of Pont de I'Arche, Moulineaux, and Montfort 
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' PAmauri-to be demoliſhed, Not daring to repoſe con- 


dence in any of his barons, whom he believed to be uni- 
verſally engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him, he entruſted 


the goyernment of the province to Archas Martin and 
retained in his ſervice. Philip, now ſecure of his prey, 
puſhed: his conqueſts with vigour and ſucceſs againſt the 


diſmayed Normans. Falaiſe was firſt beſieged ; and Lu- 
picaire, who commanded in this impregnable fortreſs, 


after ſurrendering: the place, inliſted | himſelf with his 


roops in the ſervice of Philip, and carried on hoſtilities 
againſt his ancient maſter. Caen, Coutance, See, Ev- 


reux, Baieux ſoon fell into the hands of the French — 


narch, and all the lower Normandy was reduced under 
his dominion. To forward his enterprizes on the other 
diviſion. of the province, Gui de Thouars, at the head of 
the Bretons, broke into the territory, and took Mount St. 
Michael, Avranches, and all the other fortreſſes in that 
neighbourhood. The Normans, who abhorred the French 


yoke, and who would have defended themſelves to the laſt + | 


extremity, if their prince had appeared to cònduct them, 
found no- reſource but in ſubmiſſion; and every city 
opened its gates, as ſoon as Philip appeared before it. 
Rowen alone, Arques, and Verneüil determined to main- 
tain their liberties; and formed a confederacy for mutual 


defence. Philip began with the attack of Roben; The 


inhabitants were ſo inflamed with hatred to France, chat, 


on the appearance of his army, they fell on all the natives 


of that country, whom. they found within their Walls, 


and put them to death. But after the French king had 
| ſs, and had taken ſome of 
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© HA v. their outworks, the citizens, ſeeing no reſource, oed 
wb cpitulate; and demanded only thirty days to advertiſe 


| ow their prince of their danger, and to require fuccours 


againſt the enemy; Upon the expiration of the term, as 
ns ſupply had arrived, they opened their gates to Philip " ; 
and the whole province ſoon after imitated their examp 
and ſubmitted to the victor. Thus was this important | 
territory re-united to the crown of France, near three 
fter' the ceſſion of it by Charles the Simple to 
N Rollo, the firſt dike: And the Normans, ſenſible that 
this conqueſt was probably final, demanded the privilege - 
_ of being governed by French laws; which Philip, mak 
_ ing a few alterations on the ancient” Norman cuſtoms, 
readily granted them. But the French monarch had'too 
— Lanareg-o ra | 
part of Poictou under his dominion * ; and in this man- 
ner, the French crown, during the reign of one able and 
— uNive/prince, received fuch an acceſſion of power and 
' grandeur, as, in the ordinary courſe of things, irwonlt 
e een Fe wee et 

Jenn, on his arrival in England, bee 
he diſgrace of his own conduct, exclaimed loudly againſt 
his barons, who, he pretended, had deſerted his ſtandard 
in Normandy; and he arbitrarily extorted from them a 
ſeventh part of all their moveables, as a puniſhment for . 
this offence 7, Soon after he forced them to grant Hm a 5 
ſeufage of two marks and a half on each knight's fee for 
An expedition into Normandy ; but he did not attempt th 

_ Execute the ſervice, for which he pretended to exact it, 
n he fummoned all the barons of his reaim to 
e pedition, , and collected f ipy 
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dam ell the ſes· orte; but meeting wich oppoſition from o g r. 
me of his miniſters, and abandoning his deſign, he diſ- 
milled boch fleet. and army, and then renewed his excla- 12% 
mations againſt the barons for deſerting him. iBe nes © 
put. to . wich a 2 my: and his ſubjeQs. believed. 5 . 
thay were — alter f few days, to ſee him retu n 
again into harbour, without attempting any thing. In 1206. 
the ſubſequent ſeaſon, he had the courage: to carry. his 
hoſtile meaſures a ſtep farther. Gui de Thouars, who : 
governed Britanny, being jealous of the rapid. rogreſs 
made by his ally, the French king, promiſe ed to join the 
king of England with all his forces; and John ventured 
abroad with a confiderable army, and lagded at Rochelle. 
He marched to Angers; which he took and reduced to 
aſhes. But the approach of Philip with an army threw 
8 l a panic ; and he immediately made propoſals for 
deace, and fixed a place of interview with his enemy: 
But i inſtead of keeping this engagement, he ſtole off with 
| By army, embarked” at Rochelle, and returned, loaded 
with new ſhame and diſgrace, into England. The medi- 
ation of the pope procuted him at laſt a truce for two | 
p years with the 2 5 french monarch = : almoſt all the anf 
marine provinces were raviſhed kom him; and his En 
Y liſh barons, thoug] h haraſſed with arbitrary taxes and fruit. 
lels erpeditions, aw themſelyes and their country baffled N 1 
And affronted i in every enterprize. 15 
I x an age, when perſonal valour was regarded a the 8 ; 
% chief accompliſhment, ſuch conduct as that of John, 
_ always diſgraceful, muſt be expoſed” to peculiar con- 
tempt; and he muſt thenceforth have erpected to rule his 1 
turbulent vaffals with a very doubtful authority. But the n 
5 e, exerciſed by the Norman 9 . Ju | . 
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nme, Tur War e then filled by Th Innocent III. who 


: The kin 5 Years, & 
| nn cy BY and b 
the court of genius, gave full ſcope to his ambition, and attempted, | 
France. 
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high = pitch, e much 


— . tho ufüal tenbr of the feildal ebnſtititioris, that it fin 


2456; dehoved him to be debaſed by new affronts and di 
. ere his barons could entertain che view of on 
_ againſt him, in order to retrench his prerogatives. 


yoke aer n 
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having attained that dignity at the age of thirty- ſeven 


eing endowed with a lofty and enterprizing 


1 — Tolls — an ee, — 
| 5 : "JIE vating circumſtances ; of EG A | "ſcorn, 1 her 
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perhaps more openly than any o of his predeceſſors, to con- 


vert that ſuperiority, which was yielded him by all the 


» European. princes, into a real dominion qver them. "The : 
hierarchy, protected by the Roman pontiff, bad "already | 


- carried to an enormous height its uſurpations upon the 
3 civil power; but in order to extend them farther, and | 


render them. uſeful. to the court of Rome, it was neceſla 


to reduce the eccleſiaſtics themſelves under an abſolute 
| monareby, and to make them entirely dependant on their | 
ſpiritual leader. For this purpoſe, Innocent firſt attempt, | 


1, to impoſe taxes at pleaſure upon the dergy ; and in t 


frenzy for cruſades, he ſent col lectors oyer all Europe,” 
who Jevied by his authority the fortieth of. all eccleſiaſti- 


ceived the voluntary contributions of the Jaity to a like 
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: terbury, attempted, Pres 


1 * | tay (une: boy 
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+ cal reyenues, for the. relief of the Holy. Land, and . 


eceſehaſtical and papal power In the . $ abſence, he * 
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frrſt year of this century, taking advantage of the popular 


amount. The, ſame year Hubert, ee of Can; 5 


. 
— 


| Engliſh: wavy, "contrary to the 


a 5 45 & if * © * . 52 * 57 I I. 
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Fitz Peter, the chief juſticiary; 3 no proper eee = | 


wus ever paſſed on this encroachment, | the firſt of the 
kind; upon the royal power. But a favourable incident 


bon after happened, which enabled fo 2 ee 


er, ame to en Rl 


Fame of Chriſtchurch, e a 


ie of the juniors of the order, e in wait for that 


event, met clandeſtinely the very night of Hubert's death , . 
and without any congẽ d' elire from the king: n * 


ginald, their ſub- prior, for the ſucceſſor; 


in the archi-epiſcopal throne before midnight; a have 8 

ing enjoined him the ſtricteſt ſecrecy, ſent him immedi- 

ately to Rome, in order to ſolicit the confirmation of his” 
oliey; and he no ſooner arrived in Flanders, than he re- 
vealed to every one the purpoſe of his journey, which 


was immediately known in England.” The king Was 


enraged at the novelty and temerity of the attempt, in 
mn ling ſo important an office anden bis 3 or 


: The ſuffr 


were accuſtomed to concur in heed cps; Nane | 
_ no leſs diſpleaſed at the excluſion given them in this 
vurch inju ed 


0 5 * + 42 


: The elder monks of Chrift-c 
—— proceedings of their juniors: The juniors | 


themſelves, aſhamed of their conduct, eee ee 
the 1 who had broken his engagement 
* re willing to ſet aſide his election : And 
And concurred in-th 3 Os 
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” — which had been taken. But as John know, 
bn this affair would be canvaſſed before a ſuperior tri- 


* bunal, where the interpoſition of royal authority, in be- 


towing eceleſiaſtical benefices, was very invidious ; where 
even the caufe of ſuffragan biſhops was not ſo fayourable _ 

| — wee to make the ne elec- 
-ceptionable nk renee Leng 


ie cage take eee 
' do him an acceptable ſervice, if they choſe John de 
Gray, biſhop of Norwich, for their primate *.: The 
_ _—_ of chat prelate was accordingly made without 
contratictory vote; and the king, to obviate all con- 
. to perſuade the ſuffragan biſhops not 
to inſiſt on their claim of concurring in the election: But 
choſe prelates, perſevering in their pretenſions, ſent an 
agent to maintain their cauſe: before Innocent; while the 
king, and the convent of Chriſt- church, diſpatched 
75 — . — Eo ene: 
tibunal,/ che election of the biſhop of Norwich. . 
| r 
whom all parties allowed to be the ſupreme arbiter in the 
_ _ eanteſt, Tan chien of the ſullragane, ning. {© rr | 
The dation of Reginald was ſa obyjouſly fraudulent. and | 
— rmgalas, that there- nme — — 
pull-and invalid, it ought previoully to have hoon declared 
tuck by the ſovereign pontiff, before; the monks.1could 
proceed to a na eleſtion; and that the choice of the 
biſbop of Norwich was of counſe.as uncanonical as that of 
N n competitor . nee eee EE: 
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ſee” of Canterbury, the moſt, important dignity in the 
chureh aſter the papal throne, ſhould ever aftes be at de T- 
diſpoſal of the court of Rome. 
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in order to wreſt from princes the right of granting inveſ- 


united influence of the clergy, who, aſpiring to inde- 


pengance, fought, with all the ardour of ambition, and 


all the zeal of ſuperſtition, under his ſacred banners. 


But no ſooner was this point, after a great eſfuſion of 


ſome tolerable degree, | than the victorious leader, as is 


uſual, turned his arms againſt his own community, and by 
aſpired to center all power in his perſon. By the-inveny ; 


tion of reſerves, proviſions, commendan 


vices, the pope gradually aſſumed the right af filling 


yacant benefices ; and the plenitude of his apoſtalic power, 


which was not ſubject to any limitations, . ſupplied. all de- 


18 of many ſtates, [eſtabliſhed in 


feds of title in the perſon. on whom he beſtowed prefer- 


poſely rendered intricate and involved: Frequent diſputes 
aroſe mans candidates: Appeals were every day carried 


to Rome: The apoſtolie ſee, beſides reaping pecuniary 15 


eee theſe conteſts, often exerciſed: the-power 
of ſetting aſide boch the litigants, and on pretence of ap- 


peaſing faction, nominated à third perſon, N 


more acceptable to the contending parties. 
Tus preſent controvexſy about the ele&ion te hook 


| of Canterbury afforded Innocent an opportunity of elam- 
ing khis right; and he failed not to perceive and avail 
Ils ſent for che twelye mans 


himſelf of the a | 
2 by . convent to maintain the nw of the biſhop 
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- 4H to chuſe for their primate, ee 
1 Hang te an Engliſhman by birth, but educated in 


= : 2397: France, and connected, by his intereſts and attachments, 
=. Langton with the ſee of Rome z. In vain did the monks repres 
=: 125 e ent, that they had received from their convent no autho- 
. — rity for this purpoſe ;' that an election, without a previous 
wd from the king; would de deemed W irregular; 


5 mY TS, E 5 | whole right they ws no power or pretence to ddndbn; 
EPR. - None of them had the courage to perſevere in this oppo- 
. ſition, except one; Elias de Brantefield: All the reſt, 
Ldbdorercome er authority of the pope, com- 
3 er his orders, and made the election Nom roy of 
_ ka 2 „ — ſenſible that this an n would 
be highly reſented by the court of n e -John 
__ | = mallifing letter; ſent him four golde et with 

pereeidut re and endeavoured to enhance the ee 
5 — him of che many myſteries im- 
—_— 2 Their f fam; 15 ſaid, bed round, ſhacowed out Eter- 

3 nity, which bad neither beginning nor end; ang he babe 
| : 257 © N thence to learn his duty af aſpiring STG 
1 5 LAT TE. to” my" from atm get emporal — 
mind not to de bertel — adverſity” or pro- 

> Peri, fixed'forever! on the firm! baſis of the four cardinal = 
_. bes or nietals; ſignified No ch is "the: moſt - ; 
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of the emerald, Hope; d ladet ur- 
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By cheſe conceits; Innocent endeavoured to repay Johh. | 
for one of the moſt important prerogatives of his crown, , 


| which be had raviſhed from bim; conceits probably ad. 


mired by Innocent himſelf,” For it is eaſily poſſible for 4 


man, eſpecially in a barbarous age, to unite ſtrong ta» 


W W e 
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bend or this attempt of the court of Rome i; and he im- 
 mediately vented his 'paffion' on the monks of Chriſt- 
church, whom he found inclined” to ſupport the election 
made by their fellows at Rome. He ſent Fulk de Cante- 
lupe, and Henry de Cornhulle, two knights of his rei 
nue, men of violent tempers and rude manners, to expel 


chem the cbnvent; and take poſſeſſion of their revenues, | 


| Theſe kni ights entered the monaſtery with drawn Words, 
Son umanded the prior and the monk to depart the king- : 
dom, and menaced them, that, in Cale of diſobedience, 
they would inſtantly burn them with the convent k. . 
| ni66ent, prognoſtieating, ffom the violence and impru- 
dence of theſe meaſures, that John would finally fink in 
; the conteſt, perſevered the more "vigoroully i in his preten- 
Kos, and exhort 


church any* bv a nor to perſecute that cauſe, for which 
the r, St. Thomas, "had*facrificed his 1 ©. 
hac ted him equal to the higheſt faints in 


e e my A clear hint to John to profit by the example 3: 


of his father, and to remember the” rejudices and eſta- 
bed principles of his fubjedts, w 5 bore A profound ver 
nerätion to that martyr, and regai 

due of their chief glor 
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ſuſpended over him®, | 
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Ar Anvocexr, finding that John was not Bösel 
ere ne the bilkap of 


London, Ely, and Worceſter, to intimate, that, if he 
1 diſobedience, the ſovereign ada would 

obliged to put the kingdom under an interdi& . All 
the other prelates threw themſelves on their knees before 
him, and entreated him, with tears in their eyes, to pre- 


vent the ſcandal of this ſentence, by making a ſpeedy | 


ſubmiſſion to his ſpiritual Father, by receiving from his 
hands the new elected primate, and by reſtoring the 


monk of Chriſt-church to all their rights and poſſe Ron 
_ He burſt out into the moſt indecent invettives againſt the 


prelates; ſwere. by God's teeth, his uſual oath, that, if 


the pope preſumed to put his kingdom under an interdict, 
he would ſend to him all the biſhops and clergy of Eng- 
land, and would confiſcate all their eſtates ; and threat- 


| enced, that, if thenceforth he caught any Romans in his 


dominions, be would put out their eyes, and cut off their 
noſes, in order to {ct a mark upon them, which ight 


5 diffinguilh them from all other nations . Amidſt all this 
Ale violence, John ſtood on ſuch bad terms with his no- , 


bility, that he never dared to aſſemble the fates of the 


Kingdom, who, in fo juſt a cauſe, would probably have. 
| adhered to any other monarch, and have defended with 
„„ 4 


uſurpations of the court of Rome. : Innocent, therefore, | 
- perceiving, the king's weakneſs, i 6 ol 1 5 
| ſentence of e for, ome ti 1 8 8 "== 


Tas ſents gf leni e at at 


: inſtrument of vengeance. and e 3 ; 
of Rome; was denounced againft ſovereigns for the light 


ſt offences; eee 3 
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Ane dhe ſenſes in the higheſt degree, ad to operate with 4% 


 Hreliftible' force on the ſuperſtitious minds of the people. 
The nation was of a ſudden deprived. of all exterior exer+s 
ciſz: of its religion: The altars were deſpoiled of their 
ornaments: The croſſes, the reliques, the images, the 
ſtatues of the ſaints were laid on the ground; and as if 
the air itſelf were profaned, and might pollute them by 
its contact, the prieſts carefully covered them up, even. | 
-from-eheir. own /apptoach. and veneration. The uſe of 
bill anchely gouded in all the churckey : The bells en- 
| brated with ſhut doots 3. and none but the prieſts were 
admitted to that holy inſtitution. The laity partook of | 
no religious rite, except baptiſm to new-born infants, 
and the eee en ding: The dead were not 
interred in oonſecrated They were thrown into 
in bc ad; and their obſequies 
were nat attended with.) prayers or any hallowed cere·- 
mony. Marriage was celebrated in the church- yards v 1 
and chat every action in life might bear the marks of this 
dxeadful ſituation, the people were prohibited the uſe Mt 
mast, as in Lent, or times eee ee 


n and give ang decent attention to their perſon 
and nps Every eirc | 
of the deepelt diftreſs, and of the moſt iqumediate appre- 
| henkon of divine vengeance and indignation. 
Dur king, that he wight oppoſe din remporal t0 their | 
ſpiritual. heros, immediately, from his own. ries 
Fatey ty eſtates of all the clergy who _ the 
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F . CH; FF. jhteediees 3) baniſhed the prelates, exnfiged; nein 
4 pay their convent, and gave them only ſuch a ſmall allowance 
38% | from cheir own eſtates, ab would tules toipriide dem 


5 Thowed any diſpoſition to obey the contiriaiida off 

. Aud in order to diſtreſs the clergy in the ten 
5 1 2 and at the ſame time expoſe them to reproach 2 
wulle, he threw! into priſon all their concubines; and 
|.  Fequiredhigh'fines as the pries: of 1 T2 
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des He Cenfned che prieft ge the uſe of one | 
eeguired hint tb be Gonſtant*o/her-ded, obliged him to 
. 1 her ſubfiſtance and that of her children; and, 
. 5 ; ng was, in the eye of the lawg-deemed 
LT „ this commerce ws really a kind/of-infetior - 
65, 5 e us is ſtill Praciiſed in Germany among e 
| nobles; and riiay be regarded by the-candid-as an 
MP bog . 84. * : | 


A. lids 2. 2 
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* ete obliged to put into his hands their ſons, ne 
or "near relations, When his meſſengers came with Us 
like orders to the caſtle of William de Braouſe, a baron | 
f great note, the lady of that nobleman replied; that 
The [would never entruſt her ſon into the hands of ou 


767 00 


1 1 between «i 9 25 as fe of Rowe 20 . = 
continued for. ſome years; and though many of the clergy, _.. 5 


from the fear of puniſhment, obeyed the orders of John, 
and celebrated divine ſerviceʒ they compligd with the 


utmolf reluctance, and were regarded, both by themſelves : 


a nd the People, as men who betrayed their principles; 
and facrificed theit conſcience to temporal regards and in 1 
terelts. During this violent ſituation, the king, in de 
to give a luſtre to his government, attempted military 


expeditions, againſt Scotland, againſt Ireland, againſt the 


Welſh 3 and he commonly prevailed, more from the 


3 of his enemies than from his own yigour or 
abilities. "Meanwhile, the danger, to which his govern- 
ment ſtood continually expoſed from the diſconterits of 

the eccleſ aftics, encreaſed his natural propenſion to ty- 
rann; and he ſeems to have even wantonly diſguſted all 
orders of men, eſpecially his nobles, from whom alone 


he could reaſonably expect ſupport and affiftance, He 
diſhonoured their families by his licentious amours ; he 


* 


zive him hoſtages for ſecurity of their allegiance; ; and they 
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publiſhed edicts,” prohibiting them from hunting fe! 
rhered game, and thereby reſtrained them from their fa 
Pourite occupation and amuſement „ he ordered all the 
hedges and fences near his forelts to be levelled, that his 
deer might have more ready acceſs" into the fields for 
paſture ; and he continually loaded the nation with arbi- 
_ trary*taxes and impoſitions. Conſcious of the general 
hatred which he had incurred, he required his nobility to 
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FIN ſenſible of his 2 Go rnd fled with his 

wife and fon into Ireland, where he endeavoured to con- 
ceal himſelf. The king diſcovered the unhappy family 
in their retreat; ſeized the wif? and fon, whom he ſtarye 
to death in priſon; ; and the baron 8 W {cap 
e, by fying into 1 . $4 
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ww HE cout of Wen had a a a grada 
tion of ſentences; 3 by which ſhe kept offenders i Awe 3 
dan afforded them an opportunity of. preventing vp next 
anathema by ſubmiſſion ; ; and in caſe of their, obſtinacy, 
was able to refreſh the horror of the people againſt th tl m 
by new denunciations of the wrath and vengeance © 
© heaven. As the ſentence of interdict had not producec 6 
the deſired effect on John, and as his people, though er. 
tremely diſcontented, had hitherto, been. reſtrained from 
. Filing. into open _ rebellion againſt him, he was ſoon to 
look for the ſentenee of excommunication : And he had | 
"reaſon to apprehend, that, notwithſtanding all his pre- 
. cautions, the moſt dangerous conſequences might enſi 
from it. He was witneſs of the other ſcenes, which, at 
that very time, were acting in Europe, and which, di 
played the unbounded and uncontrouled power of the 
papacy. Innocent, far from being diſmayed at his con» 
© teſts with the king of England, had excommunicated the 
emperor Otho, John's nephew v; and ſoon brought that 
2 and haughty prince to kubmit to his authority, 
He publiſhed. a cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, a e | 
of enthuſiaſts in the ſouth of Fra: rance, whom he denomi- 5 
nated heretics becauſe, like other enthuſiaſts, | they ne- 
mo the rites ol the eg and Eg the power 
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2 Th r om ali paits-of6 1 * 1 _e 5 
Europe. their ſuperſtition and their paſſion for e i 
FRE eee Simon de 1209. 1 


Montfort, che general of the cruſade, acquired to him- | 
"A theſe provinces: The count f 1 
A es of dis denhitiionns: And theſe ſec- i 
 taries themſelves, though the moſt innocent and inoffen- 2 a 


' five of mankind, were exterminated with all the circum: = 
3 ——— Here were 4 
therefore both an army and 'a general, dangerous from ' 
their zeal and valour, who might be directed eo act | „ 
againſt John; and Innotent, after keeping the thunder 9 
long fufpended, gave at laſt authority to the. biſheps of Excommu- | 
London, Ely, and Worceſter, to denounce the ſentence — 3 
vf ex communication againſt him *. Theſe prelates obey- 
ed; though their brethren were deterred from publiſhing, 
as the pope required ns, A ra e 7 - 
churches of their dioceſes. F | „ 
| No ſooner was the excommunicaion known . 
es of it appeared. z archdeacon of Nr.. 
Wich, who was entruſted with a conſiderable office in tee 
Wnt of exchlijuet; being informed of it while ſitting of | x 


the bench, obſerved to his collegues the danger of ſerving | 
under an excommunicated King; and he immediately left . 
His chair, and departed the court: John gave orders to 
ſeize him, to throw him into priſon, tg, cover his head 

with a great leaden cope; and by this ang other ſevere 4 


ulage, he ſoon put an end to his life r: Nor was there 
| ing wanting to Geoffrey, except the dignity and A | 
rank -6f Becket, to exalt him to an equal ſtation in 
rk u that great and celebrated martyr. Hugh de =. 


Wells, the King's chancellor, being elected, by his ap- 1 | 
' 1 tment, biſhop of Lincoln, upon a vacancy in that - 
of * M, Puck, K 159. 1, Weg. 5. 4% 7 M. Fal . 
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"em {AP ge, deſired een go-abtbad; in order to receive conſe- 
ration from the archbiſhop of Roũen; but he no ſooner 

10. reached France, than he haſtened to Pontigny, where 
Langton then reſided, and paid ſubmiſſions to him as his 

pPrimate. The biſhops, finding themſelves expoſed. either 


to the jealouſy. of the king or hatred of the pe 
gradually ſtole out of the kingdom ; and at laſt. there ge- 
N . mained only three prelates to perform the functions of the 
EE Co epiſcopal / office . Many of the nobility, terrified by 


John's tyranny, ee eee to him on different ac- 
5 counts, imitated the example of the biſhops; and moſt 
3 of the others, who remained, were with reaſon ſuſpected 
ev ſecretly entered into a confederacy again 
arias at John was: alarmed at his dangerous. ſituation, ; **; Ba” 
1 2 which prudence, vigour, and popularity, might 
formerly have prevented, but which no virtues. or abilities 
| were now ſufficient to retrieve. He deſired a.conferen 
10 with Langton at Dover; offered to acknowledge him as | 
| primate, to ſubmit to the pope, to reſtore the exiled clergy, 
exen to pay them a limited ſum as a con atio 
rents of their confiſcated eſtates. But Langton, perceiy- 
ing his advantage, was not ſatisfied with theſe conceſ- 
ions: He demanded, that full reſtitution and reparation 
ſſmould be made to all the clergy; a condition ſo exorbi- 
tant, that the king, who probably had not the power of 
fulfilling it, and who foreſaw that this eſtimation of da- 
r might e 9 1205 1 ſum, r 
a 5 W 4/203 ee W577 <> FT 


"Tara 1 1 8 . 
John's ſubjects from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, 
and to declare every one excommunicated who had any 

| commeFoe with bi, in public or in POW 4 * 
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| elite; in his 1 or even in private e 6 : CHA AP, | 
And this ſentence was accordingly, with all imaginable Cy: 


ſolemnity, denounced againft him. But as John fill. 
perſevered/in his contumacy, there remained nothing but 


* 2 | 


the ſentence! of depoſition; which, though intimatelß 


connected with the former, had been diſtinguiſhed from 


it by the artifice of the court of Rome; and Innocent 


determined to dart this laſt thunder- bolt n re- 


an armed force to execute it, the pontiff, caſting his eyes 


around, fixed at laſt on Philip, king of France, as the 


perſon, into whoſe powerful hand he could moſt pro- 


perly entruſt that weapon, the ultimate reſource of his 


 __ ghoſtly authority. And he offered that monarch, beſides 


the remiſfion of all his fins and endleſs ſpiritual benefits, 
the property and poſſeſſion of the N N of I a 
as 18 3 reward of his Bube N 8 

g's was the common concern of all princes to re 
theſe exorbitant pretenſions of the Roman pontiff, by 


which they themſelves were rendered vaſſals, and vaſſals 


totally dependant, of the papal crown: Yet even Philip, 


the moſt able monarch of the age, was ſeduced, by preſent 


intereſt, and by the proſpect of ſo tempting a prize; to 


accept this liberal offer of the pontiff, and thereby to 
_ ratify that authority, which, if he ever oppoſed its bound- 


leſs uſurpations, might, next day, tumble him from the 
throne. He levied a great army; ſummoned all the vaſ- 
fals of his crown to attend him at Roùen; collected a 
fleet of 1700 veſſels, great and ſmall, in the ſea- ports of 
Normandy and Picardy; and partly from the zealous ſpirit 
of the age, partly from the perſonal regard  univerfally 
paid him, prepared a force, which ſeemed equal to the 
greatneſs of bis enterprize. | "Or AR IRE 
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aggro iſſued out writs; n the: attendance of: 1 5 


» bis military vaſſals at Dover, and even of all able-bodied 


7 ar. men, to defend the kingdom in this dangerous extremity. 
A great number appeared; and he ſelected an army of 


* $ ; a of 
1 
* 
1 
} 
} 
| 
- 
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60,000. men; a power invincible, had they been united 

in affections to their prince, and animated with a becom- 5 
ing zeal for the defence of their native country *, ; But 
the. people were ſwayed by ſuperſtition, and urn 
their king with horror, as anathematized by papal cen- 


ſures: The barons, beſides lying 1 under the ſame en : 
© dices, were all diſguſted by Ce and were, many: 


of them, ſuſpected of holding a ſecret correſpondence. 
with the enemy: And the incapacity and cowardice of the 


king himſelf, ill-fitted to contend with thoſe mighty; 


difficulties, made eee n mot d effects 
from the French invaſion. NE 
PAnDoLF, whom the. pope had. 8 fir his Jegate, 


and appointed to head this important expedition, had, 


before he left Rome, applied for a. ſecret conference with 


his maſter, and had; aſked-him, whether, if the king of 
England, in this deſperate ſituation, were willing toſub 
mit to the apoſtolic ſee, the church ſhould, without: the. | 
conſent of Philip, grant him any terms of accomm "Rk 5 
tion f? Innocent, expecting from his agreement with 


prince ſo abject both in character and fortune, more ads 
vantages.than from his alliance with a great and victorious 5 
arch, who, after ſuch mighty acquiſitions, might 
become too haughty to be bound by. ſpiritual chains, = 
explained to. Pandelf the conditions on which he was 
willing to be reconciled: to the king, of England. The 


legate, therefore, as ſoon as he arrived in the north. e 
France, ſent over two knights templars to deſire an inters ; : g 
view with John at Dover, which was readily granted z 


He there repreſented to him, i in ſuch ſtrong, and probably 5 
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of his e, the Teeret "bales" of his valtlls:. 


againft him, the mighty armament of France, that John — 5 


yielded at diſcretion s, and ſubſcribed to all the conditions Th king” 's 
miſſion - 


which Pandolf was pleaſed to impoſe upon him. HH 8 


promiſed, among other articles, that he would ſubmit him 

ſelf entirely to the judgment of the pope; that he would 
acknowledge Langton for primate ; that he would reſtore- 

all the exiled clergy and laity, who had been baniſhed ow 
account of the conteſt; that he would make them full re 
ſtitution of their goods, and compenſation for. all da- 


mages, and inſtantly conſign eight thouſand pounds, in 
part of payment; and that every one outlawed or im- 


priſoned for their adherence to the pope, ſhould immedi- 
ately be received into grace and favour . F. our barons 


ſwore, along with the og to the obſervance of "Joes — 


un enen treaty |, 
Bor the ignominy of ths FRO not yet — to 


its full height, Pandolf required him, as the firſt ſpeei- 


men of obedience, to reſign his kingdom to the church; 
and he perſuaded him, that he could no wiſe fo effec- 

tually difappoint the French invaſion, as by thus putting 
himſelf under the immediate protection of the apoſtolic 
ſee. John, lying under the agonies of preſent terror, 


made no ſcruple of ſubmitting to this condition. He 
| paſſed a charter; in which he faid, that, not conſtrained 


by fear, but of his own free-will, and by the common 


|  adyice and conſent of his barons, he had, for remiſfion of 

bis own fins and thoſe of his family, reſigned England 
and Treland to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and to 

pop Innocent and his ſucceffors in the apoſtolic chair: 


d to hold thoſe dominions as feudatory of the 
, by the annual payment « of a thouſand \ 
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| 0 ar r. hs ſeven hundred for England, thine” hundred for 
— Ireland: And he ſtipulated, that, if he or his ſucceſſors 


* 


; 8 250 . 


ſhould eyer preſume to revoke or infringe this charter, 
they ſhould inſtantly, except upon admonition they repent- 
ell of their offence, forfeit all right to their dominions*, i 

- In conſequence of this agreement, John did homage o 
Pandolf as the pope's legate, with all the ſubmiſſive rites 
which the feudal law required of vaſſals before their liege - 
lord and ſuperior. He came diſarmed into the legate's 


preſence, ho was ſeated. on a throne ; he flung himſelf 


on his knees before him; he lifted up his joined bands, 


| and put them within thoſe of Pandolf; he ſwore fealty to 


the pope; and he paid part of the tribute, which he owed 


for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. peter. The le- 
gate, elated by this ſupreme triumph of ſacerdotal power, 
could not forbear diſcovering extravagant ſymptoms of 


joy and exultation: He trampled on the money, which 


was laid at his feet, as an earneſt of the ſubjection of the 


kingdom : An inſolence, of which, however offenſiye to 


would be made them. 


all the Engliſh, no one preſent, except the archbiſhop of 5 


Dublin, dared to take any notice. But though Pandolf 


had brought the king to ſubmit to theſe baſe conditions, 
he ſtill refuſed to free him from the excommunication and. 

interdict, till an eftimation ſhould be taken of the loſſes _ 
of the eceleſiaſtics, and full compenſation and gef ution, 


Jonx, reduced to this abject ſituation Mn A 1575 | 
power, ſtill ſhowed the fame diſpoſition to tyrannize 
over his ſubjects, which had been the chief cauſe of all 


his misfortunes. One Peter of Pomfret, a hermit, had 


foretold, that the king, this very year, ſhould loſe his 
_crown;. and for that raſh prophecy, he had been thrown 
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bring him to nee as an impof 
man pleaded, that his prophecy was fulfilled, and that 


| Ir: and though the C H 7.4 „ 


| the king had loſt the royal and independent crown which 313. 


he formerly wore, the defence was ſuppoſed to augment 
his guilt : He was dragged at horſes' tails, to the town 
M0 Warham, and en ange on a eiddet with His' 
fon |. 97 5 
"Warn Pandolf, r receiving the Vonage of Janis 
returned to F rance, he congratulated Philip on the ſuc- 
cels of his pious enterprize ; and informed him, that 
John, moved by the terror of the French arms, had now 
come to a juſt ſenſe of his guilt ; had returned to obedi- 
ence under the apoſtolic ſee ; had even conſented to do 
homage to the pope for his. dosis; ; and having thus 
made his kingdom a part of St. Peter's patrimony, had 
rendered it impoſſible for any Chriſtian prince, without 
the moſt manifeſt and moſt flagrant impiety, to attack 
him u. Philip was inraged on receiving this intelligence: | 
He exclaimed, that having, at the pope's inſtigation, 
undertaken an expedition, which had coſt him above 
60,000 pounds ſterling, he was fruſtrated of his purpoſe, 
at the time when its ſucceſs was become infallible: He 
complained, that all the cxpence had fallen upon him; ; all 
the advantages had accrued to Innocent: He threatened 
to be no longer the dupe of theſe hypocritical pretences : 
And aſſembling his vaſſals, he laid before them the ill- 
treatment which he had received, expoſed the intereſted 
and fraudulent conduct of the pope, and required their 
aſſiſtance to execute his enterprize againſt England, in 
which, he told them, that, notwithſtanding the inhibi- 
tions and menaces of the legate, he was determined to 
perſevere. The French barons were in that age little 


Jeſs ignorant and ſu munen Vet, ſo 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
much does the influence of thoſe religious principles de- 


40 pend on the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds they all 
mis. yowed to follow their prince on his intended expedition, 


and were reſolute not to de diſappointed of that glory. 


andi thoſe riches, which they had long expected from this 


enterprize. The ear] of Flanders alone, who had pre- 


viouſly formed a ſecret treaty with John, declaring againſt 
the injuſtice and impiety of the undertaking, retired with 


his forces,” ; and Philip, that he might not leave ſo dan- 
gerous an enemy behind him, firſt turned his arms againſt 


| the dominions of that prince. Meanwhile, the Engliſh 


fleet was aſſembled under the earl of Salifbury, the king's 
natural brother; and though inferior in number, received 
erders to attack the French in their harbours. Saliſbury 
performed this ſervice with fo, much ſucceſs, that he took 


| three hundred ſhips; deſtroyed. a hundred more e: And 


Philip, finding it impoſlible to prevent the reſt from fall- 


ing into the hands of the enemy, ſet fire to them himſelf. 
and thereby rendered it impaffible for him to.proceed any | 


farther in his enterprize,  _ er is 
Jonx, exulting in his oreſent 1 inſenſible % 


his paſt diſgrace, was ſo elated. with this ſucceſs,. that he 


thought of no lefs than invading France in his turn, and 


recovering all thoſe provinces which the proſperous arms 

of Philip had formerly raviſhed. from him. He propoſed 
this expedition to the barons, i | 
or the defence of the kingdom. But the Engliſh.nobles, | 
bath hated and: deſpiſed their prince: They prognathicated = 
ns ſuecels to any anterprize conducted by ſuch 2 leader; 
Audi pretending; that their. time of ſervice was elapſed, 
3nd all: their proviſions exhauſted, they refuſed to ſecond 
his weir wu Dh 1 et reſolute, in; his. 


| „ M. Paris, p. 266. „ hro 1. - 
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jeg in the foolith expeGetion, that the barung would, © 4.4 r. 
at laſt be aſhamed to ſtay behind . But finding himſelf . 
diſappointed, he returned to England; and raiſing ſome 17 
troops, threatened to take vengeance on all his nobles for 
their deſertion and diſobedience. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who was in a confederacy with the barons, here 
interpoſed; ſtrictly inhibited the king from thinking of 
ſuch an attempt; and threatened him with a renewal of 
the ſentence of excommunication, if he pretended to levy 
war upon any of his ſubjects, before the hs e 
Yee from the ſentence of interdi ct. 

Tur church had recalled the ſeveral anathemas pro- 
nounced againſt John, by the ſame gradual progreſs with 
- which the had at firſt iſſued them. By receiving his ho- 
mage, and admitting him to the rank of a vaſſal, his de- 
| poſition was virtually annulled, and bis ſubjects were 
again bound by their oaths of allegiance. The exiled 
prelates then returned in great triumph, with Langton at | 
their head; and the king, hearing of their approach, went 
forth to meet them, and: throwing himſelf on the ground 
before them, he entreated them with tears to have com- 
paſſom on him and the kingdom of England. The pri- 
mate, ſeeing theſe marks of ſincere penitence, led him to 


the chapter - houſe of Wincheſter, and there adminiſtered 2oth _ - 


an bath to him, by which he again ſwore: fealty and obe- 
dience to Innocent and his ſucceſſors; promiſed to 

love, maintain, and defend holy church and the clergy; 
engaged that he would re- eſtabliſn the good laws of his 
anceſtors, . particularly thoſe: of St. Edward; and would 85 
aboliſh the wicked ones; and expreſſed his reſulution , 
maintaining juſtice and right in all his dominjons *. The 
primate 1 next gave him abſolution in the requiſite forms, 
and admitted him to dine with him, to the e joy of 5 
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: ec enA P. all the people. The 0 of interdict was ſtill Up 


held againſt the kingdom. A, new legate, Nicholas, 
biſhop of Freſcati, came into England, in lieu of Pan- 


dolf; and he declared it to be the pope's intentions never 
to looſen that ſentence. till full reſtitution were made to 
che clergy of every thing taken from them, and ample re- 
paration for all damages which they had ſuſtained. - He 


only permitted maſs to be ſaid with a low voice in the 
churches, till thoſe loſſes and damages could be eſtimated 


| to the ſatisfaction of the parties. Certain barons were 


appointed to take an account of the claims ; and John 


was aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of the ſums, to which the 


clergy made their loſſes to amount. No leſs than twenty 
- thouſands marks were demanded by the monks of Canter- 
bury alone; twenty-three thouſand for the ſee of Lin- 


coln; and the king, finding theſe pretenſions to be exorbi- 


tant and endleſs, offered the clergy the ſum of an hundred 
thouſand marks for a final acquittal. The clergy rejected 


the offer with diſdain ; but the pope, willing to favour 


| his new-vaſſal, whom he found zealous in his declara- 
tions of fealty, and regular in paying the ſtipulated tri- 


bute to Rome, directed his legate to accept of forty thou - 
ſand. The iſſue of the whole was, that the biſhops and 


c .onſiderable abbots got reparation beyond what they had 


7 
1214. 


his e e Ae and 


any title to demand: The inferior elergy were obliged 


to ſit down contented with their loſſes: And the king, 


after the interdiCt was taken off, renewed, in the moſt ſo- 
5 n with as 
Were (823/571 b E495 94 eee DIE; 34; a0 5 oe "> wet; : de. 
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Wurz ae vexatious * 9-0 at laſt Wi th 2 con- 


cluſſon, the king, as if he had nothing. farther to attend 
to but triumphs and victories, went over to Poictou, 


| which ſtill acknowledged his en 155 er | 
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1 Queen Uraaor died in 3203 or 1304. | 5 
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var; l 1 He beſieged a caſtle near © HH * 
23 Angiers; but the approach of prince Lewis, Philip's ſon,. 15 — 
obliged him to raiſe the ſiege with ſuch: precipitation, 124 

that he left his tents, machines, and baggage behind 
him; and he returned to England with diſgrace. About 
the ſame; time, he heard of the great and deciſive victory 
gained by the king of France at Bovines over the emperor 
Otho, who had entered France at the head of 150,000 
Germans; a victory which eſtabliſhed. for ever the glory 
of Philip, and gave full ſecurity to all his dominions. 
| John could, therefore, think henceforth of nothing far- 
ther, than of ruling pegceably his own kingdom; and his 
Cloſe. conjunction with the pope, which he was deter- 
mined at any price to maintain, enſured him, as he ima- 
gined, the certain attainment of that object. But the laſt 
and moſt grievous ſcene of this prince's misfortunes {till 
"Huy _; and he was deſtined to paſs through a ſeries | 
| zore humiliating CCI TONES URLS 
5 the lotof any other monarch. n " 
IM Tus introduction of the feudal 1 ire England — 
William the Conqueror had much infringed the liberties, ou ORIG 
Saen imperfe&t, enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxons i in their 
| ancient government, and had reduced the whole people to 
"a ſtate of vaſſalage under the king or barons, and even the 
" greateſt part of them to a ſtate of real Mavery. The ne- 
eſity alſo of entruſting great power in the hands of 2 
prince, who was to maintain a military dominion over a 
* vanquiſhed ; nation, had engaged the Norman barons to 
"ſubmit to à more ſevere and abſolute prerogative than that 
to which men of their rank, in other feudal governments, 
were commonly ſubjected. The power of the crown, 
once raiſed to a high piteh, was was not eaſily reduced; and 
the nation, during the courſe of a hundred and fifty years, 
was governed by an authority, unknown, in the ſame de- 
ges, to all the W founded by the northern con- 
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e u v. querors „ Henry I. that he might alkire the Pedple to 
Ea ee e TR ehile brother Robert; had gratited 
. them à charter, faveurable in many particulats to their 
hwmberties; Stephen had renewed this grant; "Hehry II. 
had confirmed it: But the conceffions of All theſe princes 
Had fill remained without effect; and the ſame unlimited, 
Aàt leaſt irregular authority, continued to be exereiſed both 

by them and their Tieceſſors,” The only happineſs was, 
| that arms were never yet ravithed from the hands of the 
barons and people: Thie nation, by a great cc ede 8 
might ſtill vindicate Its Uberties And nothing was' thts 
likely, than the character, conduR, and fortnnes of the 
reigning prince; to produce: much a general union and 
combination againſt Him. Equally-odious and eontempt- 
"ible, bech in publie and private life, he affronted the 
barons by his inſolence, difhonoured their families by his 
gallantries, enraged them by his tyranny, and! gave dii- 
content to all ranks of men by his endleſs exnat᷑tions and 
impoſitions . The effect of theſe lawleſs prafiices had 
1 ror already appeared in the general demand made by the ba- 
»/ -* » rons of a ceſtoration- of their privileges; end after he had 
. reconeiled himſelf. to the pope, by abandaning the inde- 
| pendance of the kingdom, he appeared to all f his ſubjedts - 
| in ſo mean a light, that they univerſally thought. they 
32 3 nnn 5 
N ns. , 2 7.» BO TX 
| "Bur noting forwatded this confederacy {6 mich ws 
' "the concurrence of Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
a., man, whoſe memory, though he was obtruded. on the 
nation by a palpable incroachment of the. ſee of Rome, - 
ought always to be reſpeQed by che Engliſh, . This pre- 
| | late, whether he yas moved by the generality of his, na- 
„ eee e tertained 
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an inicoſity agaitiſt John, on account of the leng opp6- 
ſition made by that prince to his een; er tough wn Gr 
that an acquiſition of liberty to the people would ſerve to 1214. 
 <nercaſe; and ſecure the privileges of the church; had . ch, 
formed the plan of teforming the government, arid hal 
prepared the way for that great innovation, by inſerting . 
thoſe firigular clauſes above-mentioned in the oath, whith 0 
de adminiſtered te the king, before he would abſolve him 
from the ſentence of excon tion. Soon aftet, in a 
private meeting of ſome Nee ö ; | 
ſhowed them a copy af Henry I. 80 har „which, he ſaid, 925 
He had 'happily found in a monaſtery ; and he exhorted f 
them to inſiſt on the renewal and obſervance of it: The | 
batuns ſwore, that they would ſooner loſe their lives than 
depart from. ſo reaſonable a demand v. The confederaey 
began now to ſpread wider and t6/comprebind almoſt al EGS 
- the barbns in England; and a new and more numerous 
meeting was ſa ed by Langton at St. Edmondſbury, Nee 


* ad 
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* 


 under.colour. of. devotien: He again produced to the aſ- 
„ e eee of Henry; renewed. His exhorta= 


purpoſes, ee in che Rrongat coloure the c- 
ranny to which they had ſo long been ſubjected, and from 

E detent abun to free themſclyes. and their 
_poſterity x. The: barons; mflamed by his eloquence, in- 
cited by the ſenſe of their own wrongs, and encouraged. 
by the appearance of their power and numbers, ſolemnly 

took an oath before the high altar, to adhere to each other, 755 EE: 
30 inf on Ger demands, and to make endles war on | > 
the King, till he ſhould ſubmit to grant them 7. * . 
agreed, that, after the feſtival of Chriſtmas, they would 
prefer in a body their common petition 9 
time, they ſeparated, after mutually engaging, that they 
bad, rr ey in a poſture of defence, would inliſt 
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| bs by 2 1815 ? 62 
1 n HS nene opened hn London on 1 day appointed; | 
| © and demanded of the king, that, in ate af br, 
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en bach beſore the primate, as well as in deſerence to 
ws Uber juſt rights, be ſhould grant them a renewal f Hen- 


ell as with their power, ane a delayz f omiſed 

5 kt the feſtival of Eaſter, he would give them a poſi- 
de anſweer to cheir petition; and offered them the areh- 
= 2 Jury; the biſhop ef Ely, and the earl of 
OO, Peinbrokey/theMareſchal, as ſureties for his Falfilling 
ob . *,” The barons ure oe terms, 
and peaceably returned to their —_—_— 4s * G on fis 1804 


3 10 bl 0 Denne this harren, Als be 
i cage of his barons, ende 
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mation of ths election; * ooh that, if either 
1 f theſe were With-Held, the choice ſhould nevertheleſs be 
© *deemedjuſtand valid *. He made a vow to Lead an a ny 
3 "Into Paleſtine againft the infidels, and he took bn him the - 
8 Klols; in "hopes, that he mould receive from the Thu ch 
EE hs t protection, which the tendered is eee 
5 entered ines thi this ſacred | and merit 
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eee William: de PERS? na P 
in onder to appeal to the pope againſt the violence of his . 6: 


barons, .and — him a favourable ſentence from that 1213. 


| 8 tribunal . The barons alſo were not negligent - 


rt in en to engage the pope in their 
A They diſpatched Euſtace de Veſcie to Rome; - 
laid their caſe before Innocent as their feudal lord; and 


petltioned him to interpoſe his authority with the king, 


and oblige him to reſtore e g IR un- 


| e privileges 9. 


INN ENT beheld 325. regtet the diſturbs ! 


1 pe” ariſen i in Egan, * was much inclined to favour 


and extending his Ho e ae eee, over Ward 
kingdom, but by ſupporting ſo baſe and degenerate a 


prince, who was willing to ſacrifice every conſideration 


to his preſent ſafety: And he foreſaw, that, if the . 


niſtration ſhould fall into the hands of thoſe gallant and 


high; ſpirited barons, they would vindicate the — 


| liberty, and independance of the nation, with the ſame 


ardour which they now exerted in defence of their on. 
He wrote letters therefore to the prelates, to the nobility, 


and to the king himſelf. He exhorted the firſt to employ 
their good offices in conciliating peace between the con- 
tending parties, and putting an end to eivil diſcord: 


To the ſecond, he expreſſed his diſapprobation of their 


conduct in employing force to extort conceſſions from 
their reluctant ſovereign: The laſt, he adviſed to treat 


his nobles with grace and indulgence, and to grant them 
ſuch of r m_ 8 48 e juſt my en 
2 Lp . 1 8 
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ere ſo deeply engaged, that it exceeded even the power 
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HISTORY oF EAN b. | 
n their preten ſions, and their paſſions 


of ſuperſtition itſelf any longer to controul them. They 
alſo foreſaw; that the thunders of Rome, When not-ſe- 
'conded by the efforts of the Engliſh eceleſiaſtics, would 


be of mall -avail againſt them; and they perceived, that 


inferior clergy, profeſſed the higheſt approbation of their 


tional paſſion: for . and Ls p of which. 


very rial cakes de testen nd a 71267 to 


the apoſtolic ſee. It appeared, from che late uſurpations 


bf the Roman ee nr he L re __ 


' die —— Wees at their e they nad every | 
| where obtained over the | civil magiſtrate. The pope 
aſſumed a deſpotic power over all the churches: Their 


particular cuſtoms, privileges, and immunities, were 
treated with diſdain: Even the canons of general coun- 
eils were ſet aſide by his diſpenſing power: The whole 


n of the church were centered in the court 


Rome: All preferments ran of courſe in the ſame 


. — aluypiting ac lnf-ts, 
| that there was a neceſſity for limiting theſe pretenſions. 


he legate, Nicholas, in filling thoſe numerous vacah- 


N had fallen in ne an e 


nds auld no regard, in ee ahhh: to per- 
ſonal merit, to rank, to the inelination of the electors, 


or to the cuſtoms of the country. The Engliſn church 
was univerſally diſguſted ; and Langton himſelf, though 


he owed his elevation to an incroachment of the -Romitſh 
ee, was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in his high office, than he 
je: e an. 
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eyes of men, failed not to produce their effect: They ſet 


- + bounds to the uſurpations of the papacy : The tide firſt 


ſtopped, and then turned againſt the ſovereign pontiff: 
And it is otherwiſe inconceivable, how that age, ſo prone 
to ſuperſtition,” and ſo ſunk in ignorance, or rather ſo 
devoted to a ſpurious erudition, could have eſcaped fall- 
ing into an anden _ total my Undo! the court of 
. 


r eee this time that FOO pope's les artived in Enge! 


63 


CG we i Sa to his Jurif: e # A Þ, 
dition. Theſe cauſes; though they opened flowly the 2 


1215. 


nſorrection 
of the ba⸗ 


Unis the malcontent barons, on the approach of the ron, 


feſtival of Eaſter, when they were to expect the king's 
_ anſwer to their petitions, met by agreement at Stamford; 

and they aſſembled a force, conſiſting of above 2000 
knights, beſides their retainers and inferior perſons with» 


out number. Elated with their power, they advanced in 27th Arti. 


a body to Brackley, within fifteen miles of Oxford; the 
place where the court then reſided ; and they there re- 
ceived a meſſage from the king, bot the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury and the earl of Pembroke, deſiring to know 


what thoſe liberties were which they ſo zealouſly chal- 
lenged from their ſovereign, They delivered to theſe 
2 a os —_—_— the chief articles er 


| barons did not alſo demand of him his kingdom ? ſwear- 
ing, that he would never grant them f uch liberties as 
muſe reduce himſelf to ſlayery .. 

No ſponer were the coufederated. nobles informed of 
| John' s reply, than t 


general, whom they called the margſebal ef the army of 


aey choſe Robert Fitz-Walter their 5 


God and of holy church ; and they proceeded Without far- | 15 


8 * F ds war upon the kings T hey be- 
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| HISTORY. OF ENGLAND,” e 
geged the caſtle of Northampton during fifteen days, 


5 1 without ſucceſs : The gates of Bedford caſtle 


1215. 


1285 May. 


were willingly opened to them by William Beauchamp, 
its owner: They advanced to Ware in their way to Lon 
don, where they held a correſpondence with the principal 
citizens: They were received without oppoſition into 
that capital: And finding now the great ſuperiority of 
their force, they iſſued proclamations, requiring the other 


barons to join them, and menacing them, in caſe of 
refuſal or delay, with committing devaſtation on theit 


houſes and eſtates 2. In order to ſhow what might be 
expected from their proſperous arms, they made incur- 
fions from London, and laid waſte the king's parks and 


| palaces; and all the barons, who had hitherto carried the 


Charta. 


3 ch June. 2 


ſemblance of ſupporting the royal party, were glad of this 
pretence for openly joining a cauſe, which they always 


had ſecretly favoured. The king was left at Odiham in 


Surrey with a poor retinue of only ſeven knights; and 
after trying ſeveral expedients to elude the blow, after 


offering to refer all differences to the pope alone, or to 


eight barons, four to be choſen by himſelf, and four by 


the confederates b, he found himſelf at laſt e to ode 


mit at diſcretion. . 


A CONFERENCE heal the king and the 5 was 


appointed at Runnemede, between Windſor and Staines; 
a place which has ever ſince been extremely celebrated, 


on account of this great event. The two parties en- 


Fo 2 19th Inne. 


camped apart, like open enemies; and after a debate of a 
few days, the king, with a facility ſomewhat ſuſpicious, 


ſigned and ſealed the charter which was required of him. 
This famous deed, commonly. called the Gxz ar Cuan- 


TER either . or ſecured my AK. | liberties | 
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and Sean to every order of men in the kingdom to 0 1 2 P. 


the clergy, to the barons, and to the people. ; 
Tux freedom of elections was ſecured to the clergy : 


The former charter of the king was confirmed, by which 


the neceſſity of a royal congẽ d'elire and confirniation was 
ſuperſeded : All check upon appeals to Rome was re- 
moved, by the allowance granted every man to depart the 
12 at pleaſure: And the fines to be impoſed on the 
clergy, for any offence, were ordained to be proportional 
to their lay eſtates, not to their eccleſiaſtical benefices. + 
Tux privileges granted to the barons were either abate- 
ments in the rigor of the feudal law, or determinations 


=, 


1215. 


in points which had been left by that law, or had become 


by practice, arbitrary and ambiguous. The reliefs of 


heirs ſucceeding to a military fee were aſcertained; an 


earl's and baron's at a hundred marks, a knight's at a 
hundred ſhillings. It was ordained by the charter, that, 
if the heir be a minor, he ſhall, immediately upon his 
majority, enter upon his eſtate, without paying any re- 


lief: The king ſhall not ſell his wardſhip: He ſhall levy 


only reaſonable profits upon the eſtate, without commit- 


ting waſte or hurting the property: He ſhall uphold the 
caſtles, . houſes, | mills, parks, and ponds: And if he 
commit the guardianſhip of the eſtate to the ſheriff or any * 


other, he ſhall previouſly oblige them to-find ſurety to the 
ſame purpoſe. | During. the minority of a baron, while 
his lands are in wardſhip, and are not in his own poſſeſ- 


ſion, no debt which he owes to the Jews ſhall bear any 


intereſt. Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement; 
and before the marriage be contracted, the neareſt relations 
of the perſon ſhall be informed of it. A widow, without 


paying any relief, ſhall enter upon her dower, the third 
part of her huſband's rents: 2222 


to marry, ſo long as ſhe chuſes to continue ſingle; ſhe 


mall only give ſecurity never to marry without her lands 


3 * 
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0 p84 P. conſent. The king ſhall not eiae the wardlhig: of any 
Rags Ne, who holds lands by military tenure of a baron, on 
g pretence that he alſo holds lands of the erown, by ſoccage 


or any other tenure. Scutages ſhall be eſtimated at the 
fame rate as in the time of Henry "79 and no- ſoutage or 
aid, except in the three general feudal caſes, the king's cap-+ 
tivity,” the knighting of his eldeſt ſon, and the marrying 
of his eldeſt daughter, ſhall be impoſed” but by the great 
council of the kingdom; the prelates, earls and great ba- 
rons, ſhall be called to this great council, each by a par- 
ticular writ; the lefer barons by a general ſummons of 
the ſheriff, The king ſhall not ſeize any baron's land for 
a debt to the crown, if the baron poſleſſes as many goods 
and chattels as are ſufficient to diſcharge the debt. No 
man mall be obliged to perform more ſervice for his ſee | 
than he is bound to by his tenure. No governor or con- 
table of a caſtle ſhall oblige any knight to give money for 
caſtle-guard, if he is willing to perform the ſervice in per- 
ſon,” or by another able-bodied man; and if the knight be 
in the field himſelf, by the king's command; he hall be 
exempted from all other ſervice of this nature. Ns vaſlal 
mall be allowed to ſell ſo much of his land 2s Ae a 
citate himſelf from performing his ſervice to his lord. 
Tauksz were the principal articles, calculated for the 
100 reſts of the barons; and had the charter contained ne- 
thing zander, national happineſs and liberty had ven very 
little promoted by it, as it would only have terided'to en- 
creaſe the power and independance of an order of men, 
WhO were already too powerful, and whoſe yoke might 
have become more hero en the people than even that of 
an abſolute monarch.” But the barons, who alone drem | 
and impoſed on the prince this memorable charter, were 
neceſſitated to inſert in it other clauſes of a more extenſive 
and more benęficeni nature: Fhey could not expect the 


mme ol che ren ene 2 
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and all proviſions, which the barons, for their own ſake, 
were obliged to make, in order to enſure the free and equi- 
table adminiſtration of juſtice, tended directly to the be- 
nefit of the whole community. The n were the 
principal clauſes of this nature. 

Iłx was ordained, that all. the privileges {the ae 
above-mentioned, granted: to the barons againſt the king, 
ſhould be extended by the barons to their inferior vaſſals. 
| The king bound himſelf not to grant any writ, empower- 
ing a baron to levy aids from his vaſlals, except in the 

| three feudal caſes. One weight and one meaſure ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed' throughout the kingdom. Merchants ſhall be 

| allowed to tranſact all buſineſs, without being expoſed to 
any arbitrary tolls and impoſitions: They and all free 
men ſhall be allowed to go out of the kingdom and return 


to it at pleaſure: London, and all cities and burghs, | 


ſhall preſerve their ancient liberties, immunities, and free 
cuſtoms : Aids ſhall not be required of them but by the 
conſent of the great council: No towns or individuals 
ſhall be obliged to make or ſupport bridges but by ancient 
cuſtom : The goods of every free man ſhall'be difpoſed of 
according to his will: If he die inteftate, his heirs ſhall 


pm | 


ſucceed to them. No. officer of the crown ſhall take any 5 


Horſes, carts, or wood, without the conſent of the owner. 
The king's courts of juſtice ſhall be ſtationary, and ſhall 
no longer follow his perſon : They ſhall be open to every 


one; and juſtice ſhall no longer be bought, refuſed, or 


delayed by them. Circuits ſhall be regularly held every 
year: The inferior tribunals of juſtice, the county court, 
ſheriff's turn, and court-leet ſhall meet at their appointed 
time and place: The ſheriffs ſhall be incapacitated to hold 


A pleas of the crown; and ſhall not put any perſon upon 


| his trial, from rumour or ſuſpicion alone, but upon the 


e of lawful witneſſes. No freeman hall bo taken 
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0 72 P. n or diſpoſſeſſed of his free tenement and li- 


berties, or outlawed, or baniſhedy or any wiſe hurt or 


wy injured, unleſs by the legal judgment of his peers, or by 


the law of the land; and all who ſuffered otherwiſe in 
_ *this or the two former reigns, ſhall be reſtored to their 
rights and poſſeſſions. Every freeman ſhall be fined in 
proportion to his fault; and no fine ſhall be levied on him 
to his utter ruin : Even a villain or ruſtic ſhall not by any 
fine be bereaved of his carts, ploughs, and implements of 
Huſbandry, This was the only article calculated for the 
intereſts of this body of 'men, probably at that time e the | 
: moſt numerous in the kingdom. wh 
I muſt be confeſſed, that the former articles of the 
Great Charter contain ſuch mitigations and explanations 
of the feudal law as are reaſonable and equitable ;. and 
that the latter involye all the chief outlines of a legal go- 
vernment, and provide for the equal diſtribution of juſ- 
tice, and free enjoyment of property; the great objects for 
which political ſociety was at firſt founded by men, which 
the people have a perpetual and unalienable right to re- 
cal, and which no time, nor precedent, nor ftatute, nor 
poſitive inſtitution, ought to deter them from keeping 
_ ever uppermoſt in their. thoughts and. attention. Though 


the proviſions made by this charter might, conformably 


the genius of the age, . be. eſteemed too conciſe, and too 
bare of circun ſtances, to maintain the execution of it 
articles, in oppcſition to the chicanery of lawyers, FX : 
ported by the violence of power; time gradually aſcer- | 
tained the ſenſe of all the ambiguous expreſſions z and 
thoſe generous barons, who firſt extorted this conceſſion, 
{till held their ſwords in their hands, and could turn them 
againſt thoſe who dared, on any pretence, t to depart from 


the original ſpirit and 1 meaning of the grant. We may, | 


now, from the tenor of this charter, conj jecture what 
dhaſe laws were of ** ann, which the Engliſh na- 
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ee 3 many generations, Mill defired, with ſuch o A 
an obſtinate perſeverance, to have recalled and eſtabliſhed, Aus 


They were chiefly theſe latter articles of Magna Charta; 


and the barons, who, at the beginning of theſe commo- | 


tions, demanded the revival of the Saxon laws, undoubt- 
_ edly thought, that they had ſufficiently ſatisfied the people, 
by procuring them this conceſſion, which comprehended 
the principal objects, to which they had fo long afpired. 
But what we are molt to admire, is the ' prudence and 
moderation of thoſe haughty nobles themſelves, who were 


Y enraged by injuries, inflamed by oppoſition, and elated by 


a total victory over their ſovereign. They were content, 
even in this plenitude of power, to depart from ſome arti- 
cles of Henry I. 's charter, which they made the founda- 
tion of their demands, particularly from the abolition of 
wardſhips, a matter of the greateſt importance; and they ſeem 
to have been ſufficiently careful not to diminiſh too far the 
power and revenue of the crown. If they appear, therefore, 
to have carried other demands to too great a height, it can 
be aſcribed only to the faithleſs and tyrannical character 
of the king himſelf, of which they had long had expe- 
rience, . and which, they foreſaw, would, if they pro- 
vided no. farther ſecurity, lead him ſoon to infringe their 
new liberties, and revoke his own conceſſions. This alone 
gave birth to thoſe other articles, ſeemingly exorbitant, 
which were added as N . tp een «©: 
Great Charter. Ts, 

Tux barons obliged the 150 to agree, "that Jani 
ſhould remain in their hands, and the Tower be con- 
ſigned to the cuſtody of the primate, till the 15th f 
Auguſt enſuing, or till the execution of the ſeveral 
articles of the Great Charter k. The better to enſure the 
ed end, he allowed them to chuſe five and N 


+ Rymer, » vol, i, p. 201. Chron, Dun, vl. ſp 1. g " 8 8 
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2. members from their om body, as conſervators' of the 
public liberties; and no bounds were ſet to the authority 
1216. of theſe men either in extent or duration. If any com- 


plaint were made of a violation of the charter, whe- 


ther | attempted by the king, juſticiaries, -ſheriffs,, or 


foreſters, any four of theſe barons might admoniſn the 


i king to redreſs the grievance : If ſatisfaction were not 
obtained, they could aſſemble the whole council. of 
twenty-five ; who, in conjunction with the great. council, 
were empowered to compel him to obſerve. the charter, 
and, in caſe of reſiſtance, might levy war againſt him, 


attack his caſtles, and employ every kind of violence, 
except againſt his royal perſon, and that of his queen and 


children. All men, throughout the kingdom, were 


under the. penalty of confiſcation, to ſwear obedience | to 
the five. and twenty barons ; and the freeholders of each 


| county were to chuſe N Enights, who were to 
make report of ſuch evil cuſtoms as required: redreſs, 
_ conformably to the tenor of the Great Charter“. 1 5 The 


names of thoſe conſervators were the earls of Clare, Al. 


; bemarle, Glocefter, Wincheſter, Hereford, Rope 
erf of Norfolk, Robert de Vete, earl of Oxford,” Wil. | 
nam Mareſchal the younger, Robert Fitz-Walter, 2 5 


bert de Clare, Euſtace de Veſcey, 


Wittiam de Moubray, Geoffrey de Say, Kg de Mom⸗ 

beron, William de Huntingfield, Robert de Ros, the 
| Sntabs-of Cheſter, William de Aubenie, Richard de 

- Perci, William Malet, John Fitz-Robert, Wi 


o 8 S 


e 


Lanvalay, Hugh de Bigod, and Roger de Montfichet . 


Theſe men were, by this convention,” really inveſted 
with the ſovereignty of the kingdom: They were ren- | 
tered co-ordinate -wids the Kine or ee b pr. 10 


7 1 This hens” a. wy 8 Sb he hs pgs * commons was a then 
in being; otherwiſe the knights and burgeſſes from the ſeveral counties could 


 Kave given in to the lords a Liſt of grieyances, without. lo ww an election. 


6 er f, Paris, p. 187. 
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there was no circumſtance of government, which, either 


directly or indirectly, might not bear a relation to the 13215. 


ſecurity or obſervance of the Great Charter ; there could 
| ſcarcely occur any incident, in win * mien * 
lawfully, interpoſe their authority. 
Jou ſeemed. to fubmit l to all theſe regulas ; 
| tions, however injurious: to majeſty; He ſent writs ,to#” 
all the ſheriffs, ordering them to conſtrajn every one to 
ſwear obedience to the twenty-five barons : He diſmiſſed 
all his foreign forces : He pretended, that his govern- 
ment was thenceforth to run in a new; tenor, and be 
more indulgent to the liberty and independance of his 
people. But he only diſſembled, till he ſhould find a 
fayourable opportunity for annulling all his conceſſions. 
The injuries and indignities, which he had formerly 
| ſuffered from the pope and the king of France, as they 
came from equals or ſuperiors, ſeemed to make but ſmall 
impreſſion on him: But the ſenſe of this perpetual and 
total ſubjection under his own, rebellious vaſſals, ſunk 
deep in his mind, and he was determis d, at all hazards, 
ts throw off fo ignominious a ſlavery d. He grew ſullen, 
filent, and referved: He ſhunned the ſociety of his 
 goustiers and nobles :.. He retired into the Iſle of Wight, 
as if deſirous of hiding his ſhame and confuſion ;/ but in 
this retreat he meditated the moſt ſatal yengeance againſt all 
his enemies . He ſeeretly ſent abroad his emiſſaries to 
; inliſt foreign ſoldiers, and to invite the rapacious Braban- 
gons into his ſerviee, by the proſpect of ſaring the 
ſpoils of England, and reaping the forfeitures of ſo many 
opulent barons, who had incurred the guilt of rebellion, 
dy riſing in arms againſt him a2. And he diſpatehed a 
meſſenger to Rome, in order to lay before the pope the 
| Great Charter, —— ee and 
4 nM, Poris, p. 182. Bid. pe 83. p Id, nen, 
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© * 1 Em garni, before that tribunal, of” the e violence, which 


ct : 


Renewal of © Tus king, as "his Grofon! ions ur 


the civil 
Wars. 


| ; had been impoſed upon him 


"Innocent, conſidering himſelf as feudal lord of the 


Privy was incenſed at the temerity of the barons, 


who, though they pretended to appeal to his authority, 


had dared, without waiting for his conſent, to impoſe 
ſuch terms on a prince, who, by reſigning to the Roman 
pontiff his crown and independance, had placed himſelf 


immediately under the papal protection. He iſſued, 
therefore, a bull, in which, from the plenitude of his | 
apoſtolic power, and from the authority, which God had 
committed to him, to build and deftroy kingdoms, to 
plant and overthrow, he annulled and abrogated the whole 
charter, as unjuſt in itſelf; as obtained by compulſion, 
and as derogatory to the dignity of the apoſtolic ſee, 
— prohibited the barons from exacting the obſervance of 
: He even prohibited the king himſelf from paying 
Ling regard to it: He abfolved him and his ſubjects from 


all oaths, which they had been conſtrained to take to that 
purpoſe : And he denounced a general ſentence of er- | 


communication againſt every one, who ſhould perſever 
in goat Þ berg eee and Nom nl e | 
fions *. . | . 

this bull, now were be un and, Feb | 


ſanction of the pope's decree, recalled all the liberties 

which he had granted to his ſubjects, and which he had 

+ ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve. But the ſpiritual weapon was 
found upon trial to carry leſs force with it, than he had 


reaſon from his own experience to apprehend. The 
primate refuſed to obey the pope in publiſhing the ſen - 


$ tence of excommunication againſt the barons z and though 


he was cited to Rome, that he might attend à general 


council, there aſſembled, IANS 


** M. Paris, p. 133. Chron. Dun. vol. i. p. 7. 's fs ny 
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ee dene to See and his ſecret correſpond- © * m 
ence with the king's enemies: Though a new and par- — 


ticular ſentence of excommunication was denounced by 
name againſt the principal barons u; John ſtill found, 
that his nobility and people, and even his clergy, adhered 
to the defence of their liberties; and to their combination 
againſt him: The ſword of his foreign mercenaries was all 
be had to truſt to for reſtoring his authority. | 
Tux barons, after obtaining the Great Charter, ſeem to 


"» han been lulled into a fatal ſecurity, and to have taken 


no rational meaſures, in Caſe of the introduction of a 
foreign force, for re- aſſembling their armies. The king 
was from the firſt maſter of the field; and immediately 

laid ſiege to the caſtle of Rocheſter, which was obſtinately 
defended by William de Albiney, at the head of an hun- 
dxed and forty knights with their retainers, but was at laſt - 


reduced by famine. John, irritated with the reſiſtance, zoth Nor, 


intended to have hanged the governor and all the garriſon; 
but on the repreſentation of William de Mauleon, who 
ſuggeſted to him the danger of reprizals, he was content 
to ſacrifice, in this barbarous manner, the inferior pri- 
ſoners only » The captivity of William de Albiney, 
the beſt officer among the confederated barons, was an 
irreparable loſs to their cauſe; and no regular oppoſition 
was thenceforth made to the progreſs of the royal arms: 
The ravenous and barbarous mercenaries, incited by a 
cruel and inraged prince, were let looſe againſt the eſtates, 
| tenants, manors, houſes, parks of the barons, and ſpread 
devaſtation over the face of the kingdam. Nothing 
was ſeen but the flames of villages and caſtles reduced 
to aſhes, the conſternation and miſery of the inhabitants, 
tortures exerciſed by the ſoldiery to make them reveal 
their concealed treaſures, and reprizals no leſs barba- 
rous, committed 7 the barons and their partizans on the 
M. Paris, p. 189. wt Rymor, vol. i. p. 211. M. Paris, p. 192. 
* M. Paris, p. — | ? = 8 - 
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© g . royal, demoſnes,/and: en the eſtates of fuck as fill ad. 
|  ——) hered to the crown. The king, marching through the 


2 


whole extent of England, from Dover to Berwick, laid 


the provinces waſte on each ſide of him; and conſidered 


every eftate, which was not his immediate property, as 


S ee 


entirely hoſtile and the object of military execution. The 


nobility of the norh in particular, who had ſhewn 
greateſt violence in the recovery of their liberties, and 


Who, acting in a ſeparate body, had expreſſed their diſ- 


content even at the conceſſions made by the Great Char- 
ter; as they could expect no merey, fled before him with 


their wives and families, and purchaſed the friendſhip of 


Alexander, en king of OG by doing Wo 
to him. 


eden, Tun barons, reduced to this deſperate extremity, and 
=" menaced with the total loſs of their liberties, their pro- 
perties, and their lives, employed a remedy no leſs deſpe- 


rate: Making applications to the.court of France, they 
offered to acknowledge Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip, 
for their ſovereign ; on condition, that he would afford 


: them protection from the violence of their enraged prince, 


Though the ſenſe of the common rights of mankind, the 


only rights that are entirely indefeaſible, might have 


juſtified them in the depoſition of their king ; they de- 


_ . clined inſiſting before Philip, on a pretenſion, which is 


commonly ſo diſagreeable to ſovereigns, and which 


ſounds harſhly in their royal ears. They affirmed, that 


John was incapable of ſucceeding to the crown,. by rea- 
ſon of the attainder, paſſed upon him during his brother's 


teign; though that attainder had been reverſed, .. and 


Richard had even, by his laſt will, declared him bis ſuc- 
ceſſor. They pretended, that be was already legally 


depoſed by ſentence of the peers of France, on account 


of the murder of his nephew; though that ſentence 


could not n regard any thing but his tranſmarine 


dominions, | 


* * 
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Ad ominions, Which as: he held in vaſſalage' to bete mf F: 
crown. On more plauſible grounds, they affirmed, that 

he had already depoſed himſelf by doing homage to the 25 
pope, changing the nature of his ſovereignty, and reſign- 


ing an independant crown for a fee under a foreign 


power. And as Blanche of Caſtile, the wife of Lewis, 


was deſcended by her mother from Henry II. they main- 
tained, though many other princes ſtood before her in 


the order of ſucceſſion, that they had not ſhaken off the 


_ family, in chuſing her huſband for their ſovereign. 
PHrrtie was ftrongly tempted to lay hold on the rich 


prize which was offered to him. The pope's legate me- 


naced him with interdicts and excommunications, if he 
invaded the patrimony of St. Peter, or attacked a prince, 
who was under the immediate protection of the holy 


ſee : But as Philip was aſſured of the obedience of his 
own waffle, his principles were changed with the times, 
and he now undervalued as much all papal cenſures, as 


he formerly pretended to pay reſpect to. them. His chief 


ſeruple was with regard to the fidelity, which he might 


expect from the Engliſh barons in their new engage- 


ments, and the danger of entruſting his ſon and heir into 


the hands of men, who might, on any caprice or neceſ- 


ſity, make peace with their native ſovereign, by ſacrificing - 


a pledge of ſo much value. He therefore exacted from 


the barons twenty-five hoſtages of the moſt noble birth 
in the kingdom 7; and having obtained this ſecurity, he 
firſt ſent over a forall army to the relief of the confede- 
rates; then more numerous n who arrived with 
Lewis himſelf at their head. 

Tux firſt effect of the E's prince 8 appearacice in 
England was the deſertion of John's foreign troops, who, 
1 wn levied in F e and N en of 


* 1 M. Socks, p. 8 5 M. Weck. * 255 9 . *. . p. 193 
Chron, Dunſt, vol, i. p. 74. . 
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* Emacs, refakiik to Mhh iN cha bei- elrdeit , 


1216. 


The Gaſcons and Poictevins alone, who were ſtill John's 
ſubjects, adhered to his cauſe; but they were too weak 


to maintain that ſuperiority in the field, which they had 
| hitherto ſupported againſt the confederated barons. Many 


conſiderable noblemen deſerted John's party, the earls of 
Saliſbury, Arundel, Warrene, Oxford, Albemarle, and 
William Mareſchal the younger: His caſtles fell daily 
into the hands of the enemy: Dover was the only place, 
which, from the valour and fidelity'of Hubert de Burgh, 


the governor, made reſiſtance to the progreſs of Lewis: 
And the barons had the melancholy proſpect of finally 


ſucceeding in their purpoſe, and of eſcaping the tyranny 
of their own king, by impoſing on themſelves and the 


nation a foreign yoke, But this union was of ſhort dura- 


tion between the Frerich and Engliſh nobles ; and the 
imprudence of Lewis, who, on every occaſion, ſhowed 
too viſible a preference to the former, encreaſed that jea- 


5 Jouly, which it was ſo natural for the latter to entertain 


in their preſent ſituation". The viſcount of Melun, too, 


It is ſaid, one of his courtiers, fell ſick at London, and 


finding the approaches of death, he ſent for ſome of his 


friends among the Engliſh barons, and warning them. of 


their danger, revealed Lewis's ſecret intentions of exter- 
minating them and their families as traitors to their | 
prince, and of beſtowing their eſtates and dignities on his 
native ſubjects, in whoſe fidelity he could more reaſonably 
place confidence . This ſtory, whether true or falſe, 


was univerſally reported and believed; and concurring 


with other circumſtances, which 5 it credible, did 


5 


great prejudice to the cauſe of Lewis. The earl of Saliſ- 
bury and other noblemen deſerted again to John's party ag 
and as men eaſily change ſides in a civil war, ef] ſpecially 


= l. Parts, 5. 195. 2 Ibid. p 198. chron. Dunſt. vol. i. 
5. 75, 76. d W. Hemiaę, p. 529. 3 N. Paris, p. 199% 


M. Weſt. p. 277. 4 Chron. . vol. i. p. 78. 
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| wir their power i is Wundt on an hereditary and ie © K A. r. : 
pendant authority, and is not derived from the opinion and 2 2 oy 
favour of the people, the F rench prince had reaſon to a 


dread a ſudden reverſe of fortune. Phe King was aflem- © 
bling a conſiderable army, with a view of fighting one 


gteat battle for his crown; but paſſing from Lynne to 
L.incolnſhire, his road lay along the ſea-ſhore, which was 


overflowed at high water; and not chuſing the proper 


time for his journey, he loſt in the inundation all his car- 
riages, treaſure, baggage, and regalia. The affliction for 


this diſaſter, and vexation from the diſtracted ſtate of his | 
affairs, encreaſed the ſickneſs under which he then la- ws 
boured ; and though he reached the caſtle of Newark, ne 5 
was obliged to halt there, and his diſtemper ſoon after | 
put an end to his life, in the forty-ninth year of his age, des. 
and eighteenth of his reign; and freed the nation from | 
the dangers, to which it was equally ne * his 
ſucceſs or by his misfortunes. _ | 

Tus character of this prince is nothing "i a wats and haras- 


| fth 
cation of vices, equally mean and odious ; ruinous to reve 1 


himſelf, and deſtructive to his people. Cowardice, in- 


activity, folly, levity, licentiouſneſs, ingratitude, trea- 


chery, tyranny, and cruelty; all theſe qualities appear too | 
evidently in the ſeveral inſtances of his life, to give us — 
room to ſuſpect that the diſagreeable picture has been 8 8 ; 


anywiſe overcharged, by the prejudices of the ancient 25 
0 hiſtorians. It is hard to ſay, whether his conduct to his“ 
father, his brother, his nephew, or his ſubjects was moſt 
5 culpable; z or whether his crimes in. theſe reſpectg were 
not even exceeded by. the baſeneſs, which appeared in his 
tranſactions with the king of France, the pope, and the 
barons. His European dominjons, when they devolved to 
him by the death of his brother, were more extenſive than 


have ever, ſince his time, been ruled by any Engliſh mo- 


. parrimony of bis family _ 
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ubjec king A en hametel, le ch 
e of Rome: Ha fone the. prerogatives of, hay Coe... 
u, | diminiſhed by law, and ſtill more reduced by faction: 
And he died at laſt, when in danger of being totally 
expelled. by a foreign power, and of either ending his 
life miſerably in priſon, or ſeeking r as a. * 
from the purſuit of his enemies. 
uit prejudices againſt this prince were ot vietime;: 
| believec ee refer to the Mira 
change his relies ad become das in order t 
purchaſe the protection of that monarch. But though | 
this ſtory is told us, on plauſible authority, by Matthew . 
Paris e, it is in itſelf utterly improbable ; except, that 
there is nothing ſo incredible but may be believed to ym 
ceed from the folly and wickedneſs of John. 4 
THE monks throw great reproaches on this pb for 5 
his impiety and even infidelity; and as an inſtunce of it, 
they tell us, that, javing une ue Gh we t h. 
he exclaimed, How plump and well ſad in this gin ent” 
"ry «get I dave ſiuear, he never heard maſs" „ © This ſally of wit, 
upon the font corpuleney of the prieſts, more than al 
| his enormous crimes and n rr bar paſs with 
them ſor an atheiſt. - 
Joux left two legitimate wi behind him, N 
born on the firſt of October, 1207, and how nine years of. 
; age; and Richard, born on the fixth of January, 1209; 1 
and three daughters, Jane afterwards married to Alex- _ 
ander king of Scots; Eleanor married firſt to William © 
Mareſchal the youtiger, carl of Pembroke, and then to 
imon Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter; and Habella married . 
to the emperor Frederie II. All theſe children were 
ben de U e r if Angoiilelitie, tis ſecond wife, 1 
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His est A were numerous; but none of 0 bk 1. 


them were any wiſe diſtinguiſhed. | | 

IT was this king, who, in the ninth year of his reign, 
firſt gave liberty by charter to the city of London, con- 
ferring on it the right of electing annually a mayor out 
of its own body, an office which was till now held for 
life. He gave the city alſo power to ele& and remove its 
ſheriffs at pleaſure, and its common-council-men an- 


nually. London Bridge was finiſhed in this reign : The 


former bridge was of wood. Maud the empreſs was the 
firſt that built a ſtone bridge in England. 
So great was the ſuperſtition of the Engliſh ada 


this period, that, · from the Conqueſt to 1216, the ſpace 
of 150 years, five hundred and fifty religious houſes were 


founded, which are five-ſevenths of the whole that exiſted 
at their diffolution 8. 
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* Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. i. p. 108, 
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* FEUDAL and ANGLO-NORMAN 


hes 
© GovaRnNENT _ MANNERS. 1 
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oke * the feidal nen pee ns 3 
| _ government of England—T he feudal parlament 
be commons Judicial power Reve- . 5 
une of the crown —— Commerce——T, 2 hn 9 
3 — Civil Lawi—— Manners. 5 : © . 
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Mn 


HE 8 law is ; the ier ann, both of Appendix 

1 the political government and of the juriſprudence, 5 

eſtabliſhed by the Normans in England. Our ſubje& 

therefore requires, that we ſhould form a juſt idea of this 

law, in order to explain the ſtate, as well of that king- 

dom, as of all the other kingdoms of Europe, which, 

during thoſe ages, were governed by ſimilar inſtitutions, 

And though I am ſenſible, that I muſt here repeat many 

obſervations and reſlections, which have been communi- - 
| cated by others ; yet, as every book, agreeably to the „ 
| * obſervation of a great hiſtorian o, ſhould be as complete | \ 
as poſſible within itſelf, and ſhould never refer, for any 

_ thing material, to other books, it will be neceſſary, in 

this place, to deliver a ſhort plan of that prodigious fa 1 

bric, which, for ſeveral centuries, preſerved ſuch a mix- 

ture of ay and YES, order and 1 Rab 


© L/'Ecprit de Loix, Dr Babe une. 33 
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| Appendix lity and revolution, as was never experienced in any other 
3 age or any other part of the word. — — + AE 


N 


AFTER the northern nations had ſubdued Ws provinces g 
of the Roman empire, they were obliged to eſtabliſh a 
fyſtem of government,. which might ſecure their con- 
_ queſts, as well againſt the revolt of their numerous ſub- 
jects, who remained i in, the Provinces, as from the inroads 
of other tribes, who might be tempted to raviſh from them 
their new* acquiſitions. ''The great change” of eircum- 
| ances made them here depart from thoſe inſtitutions, 
which prevailed among them, while they remained i in the 
foreſts of Germany; yet was it fill natural for them” to 
retain," in their preſent ſettlement; is much of "their"an- 
W as Was compatible windy Wire" Gees: 


- 


Tur "Ga governments, — more A a.confedericy 
of independant warriors, than a civil fubjection, derived 
their principal force from many inferior and voluntary aſ- 
bocistions, which, individuals formed ynder a particular 
Aead. or chieftain, and Which it became the higbeſt point | 
of. honour , to maintain 1 with inviolable fidelit ity. The * 
of the. Ehieftain conſiſted i in the number, the bravery, an | 
the zealous attachment” of his. zetainers : The du ty of the: 
xftainers. required, "that they ſhould | 880 255 | 
 ehicftain in all wars and dangers, that they ſhou d figh 4 
and periſh by his tide, and that they ſhould eſteem bi TE, 


non or his favour 5 ſufficient recompence for All their 


Frvices . The prince himſelf was nothing but a great 


5 chieftain, who was choſen from among the reſt, on ac- 
| count of his ſuperior valour or nobility; and who deriv: d 1 


his power ſrom the voluntary en or attachment * 
the other chieftains. -_ 


WII. EN a tribe WY by thee Teas, 1 1 | 
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nor take up their quarters in ſeveral garriſons, and that 
their manners and inſtitutions'debarred them from uſing 
theſe expedients'; the obvious ones, which, in a like ſitu- 
ation, would have been employed by a more civilized na- 
tion. Their ignorance in the art of finances, and per- 
' haps the devaſtations infeparable from ſuch violent con- 
_ queſts, rendered it impracticable for them to levy taxes 
ſufficient for the pay of numerous armies; and their 
| repugnance to ſubordination, with their attachment to 
rural pleaſures, made the life of the camp or garriſon, ff 
, perpetuated during peaceful times, extremely odious and 
Saanen. They ſeized, therefore, ſuch #pro- | 
| onquered lands as appeared neceſſary; 
| W Ae a ſhare for ſupporting the dignity of their 
prince and government; they diſtributed other parts, un- 
der the title of fiefs, to the chieftains; theſe made a new 
partition among their retainers; the expreſs condition of 
all theſe grants was, that they mighe be reſumed at plea- 
ſure, and eee cee par ſo long as he enjoyed them, 
mould ſtill remain in readineſs to take the field for the 
3 — Ard hough the ni: gt; im- 


e eee them readily full | ” 
the terms of their engagement: They aſſembled on 
firſt alarm; their habitual attachment to a chieftain 
made them. willingly ſubmit to his command; and thus a 
regular military force, though concealed, was 8 ready, 
o defend on an as. ee r ee W ant " 
the community.” © 
Wi are not sgi . aff cr great 
part of che conquered lands was ſeized by che northyrn” 
| conquerars;; ar thut thewhole' of the land ha finds 


at, tough it was neceſſary to keep themſelves in a mi- Alt 
drag poſture, rhey could neither remain united ina body 9 


* 
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— Even the idea, 99 the Ge 
* . Roman hiſtorian, may © Mee us 
would never have been cent 
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ſiſtence, or have fought 1 to Nen eſtabliſhs ments, whic 
were only to continue during the good pleaſes: of their - 
ſoyereign. Though the northern chieftains accepted of 
lands, which, being conſidered as a kind of military pay, 


might be reſumed at the will of the king or general; they 


allo took poſſeſſion of eſtates, which, being hereditary 


and independant, enabled them to maintain their native 


0 and popes, 3 h eee eee ths honors 


military ſervice. - The delivery of the former, 1 he 
weekly, monthly, or annual terms of payment, still re- 
calls the idea of a voluntary gratuity from the prince; wid. 
reminds the. ſoldier of the Nansen tenure: 1 be 

holds his gommiſſion. But the : : 


formed with a fixed portion of land, gradually — 


idea of ſomething like property, and ne, be 
forget his dependant ſituation,” and the e condition which 
was at firſt annexed to the grant. It emed equity e, 


| _ that obe who bad cultivated and ſowed a field, ſhould 
| - reapthe haryeſt : Hence hefs, which were at firſt er 5 
precarious, were ſoon made annual. A man, W — 


employed his money in building, planting, or other im- 
provements, expected to reap the fruits of his labour or 


= | expence Hence they were next granted during a term of 


years. It would. be thought hard to expel a man his poſ- 
ſeſſions, who had always done his duty, and performed! | 
the conditions on which he originally received them: 
Hence the r in a * period, ae 
e ee, 3 >. ta | themſelves 


8 1 0 1 


aa lands Ss life. It was found, that a man would . 2 


the enjoyment of their feu- Angie a 


more willingly expoſe himſelf in battle, if aſſured, that 
- his-family\ſhould-inherit'his poſſeſſions, and ſhould not be 


left by his death in want and poverty: Hence fiefs were . 


mage hereditary in families, and deſtended, during one 


age, to the ſon, then to the grandſon, next to the bro- 
thers, and afterwards to more diſtant relations k. The 
idea of property ſtole in gradually upon that of militarx 
pay; and each century e neee n to che 
ſtability of fiefs and tenur ess. 
Is all theſe ſucceſlive- cat, the uin FO 
ſupported by his vaſſals ; who, having originally a ſtrong 
connexion with him, augmented by the conſtant inter- 
courſe of good offices, and by the friendſhip ariſing from 
vicinity and dependance, were inclined to follow their 
e se all his enemies, and voluntarily, in his pri- 
c ls, paid him the ſame obedience, to which by 
Weit tenure they were bound i in foreign wars. While he 
daily advanced new pr is to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
Huis ſuperior fief, they expected to find the ſame advantage, 
in acquiring ſtability to their ſubordinate ones; and they 
zealouſſy oppoſed the intruſion of a new lord, whe would 
be inclined, as he was fully intitled, to beſtow the po- 
ſeſſion of their lands on his own favourites and retainers. 
Thus the authority of the ſovereign gradually decayed; 
and each noble, fortified in his own territory by the at- 
tachment of his vaſſals, became too powerful to be ex- 
pelled by an order from the throne; and he ſecured iy Ny 
law what he had at- firſt acquired by uſurpation.” 


Duxixe this-precarious ſtate of the ſupreme power, a 


difference would immediately be experienced between 
thoſe portions of territory which were ſubjected to the 
feudal * and thoſe which were n by an an- 
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dial or free tit . Though the latter 


5 a | firſt been. edn much. preferable, HO oY 


2 _ and ſervices. 5 


by the progreſſive changes increduced ings aun and pri- 
vate law, to 8 . an iert ondition to the former. 
| The policiors of a feudal texriveryy woitediby-a tegn- | 
lar ſubordination under one chief, and by the mutual 
attachments of the vaſſals, had the ſame. advantages over 
the proprietors of the other, that a diſciplined-atmy enjoys 
over a diſperſed multitude; and were enahled to commit 
with i impunity all injuries on their deſenceleſs neighbours. 
Every one, therefore, haſtened to ſeek that protection 
which he found ſo neceſſary; and each alladialiproptic- 
tor, reſigning his poſſeſſions into the bands of the king, 
or of ſome nobleman reſpected for power or valour, re- 
ceived them back with the condition of feudal ſervices , 
which, though a burden ſome what grievous, brought him 
ple compenſation, by connecting him with the neigh- 
 bhoutin ' proprietors, and placing him under the guardian- 
, "Ups of a patent chieſtain. The! decay of the Delite 
government chus neceſſarily occaſioned the exten 
the feudal ; The kingdoms of Europe were e en 
divided to baronies, and theſe into inferior fiefs: And: 
7 achment of vaſſals to their chief, which was at 
firſt ati part of the German manners, was ſtil} 
ſupported by. the ſame cauſes from which it at firſt aroſe, 
the neceſſity of mutual protection, and the continued in · 
tercourſe, between een mem ts 


Bor there den . circui aſt ne | x 
rated theſe feudal dependancies, and er eee 
the vaſſals with. their ſuperior lord. by an indiſſoluble bond 
of union. The northern conquerors, as well as the more 
early Greeks and Romans, embraced a polich, which is- 
e to all nations that have. mote JR COON 


ment, was not an intricate ſcience, and was more go- eb 
verned by maxims of equity, which ſeem obvious to com- Es 


Dr N DX 5 


in reſinement: They every where united the civil i 
dition with the military power. Law, in its commence - 


mon ſenſe, than by numerous and fubtile principles, ap- 4 
plied to a variety of caſes by profound. reaſonings from = 
analogy. An officer, though he had paſſed his life in Eb. 
the field, was able to determine all legal controverſies M0 
which, could occur within the diſtrict committed to his LH 
charge ; and his deciſions were the moſt likely to mm 
with a prompt and ready obedience, from men who re- 
ſpected his perſon, and were accuſtomed to act under his 
command. The profit, ariſing from puniſhments, which 


were then chiefly pecuniary, was another reaſon for his SN, 


defiring to retain the judicial power; and when his fief 
became hereditary, this authority, which was ene 


it, was alſo tranſmitted to his poſterity. The counts and ieee | 


other magiſtrates, whoſe power was merely official, were 
2 tempted, in imitation of the feudal lords, whom they re- 
2 ſembled in ſo many x particulars, to render their dignity 
5 perpetual aud hereditary ; and in the decline of the regal 
power, they found no difficulty i in making good their pre- 
tenſions, After this manner the vaſt fabric of feudal 197 
ordination became quite ſolid and comprehenſive; ; I 
formed every where an eſſential part of the political con- 
5 ſtitution; ; and the Norman and other barons, Who fol. | 
lowed the fortunes of William, were ſo accuſtomed to it, | 
that they could ſcarcely | form an idewof any other 2 2 | 
of civil government ®, | 
Tux Saxons, who conquered England, as 19 5 exter- 
hs the ancient inhabitants, and were ſecured by the „ 
a againſt new. invaders, found it lefs requiſite to . 
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e teh Mod s eee were in bud, 1 Dy _ 
in thoſe ages, could not form a notion of any other conſtitution, Regnum, \ Bt 
(Gays. BraQtony lib. . cap. 34.) 2004 PEPE! 5 mee. | 
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land, which they annexed to offices, ſeems 
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to have been 
of {mall value; and for that reaſon continued the longer 
in its original fituation, and was always poſſeſſed during | 
pleaſure by thoſe who were intruſted with the command. 
Theſe conditions were too precarious to fatisfy the Nor- 
man chieftains, who enjoyed more independant poſlef- 
ſions and juriſdictions i in their own country; and William 
was obliged, in the new diſtribution 6f land, to copy the 
tenures, which were now become univerſal on the conti- 
nent. England of a fudden became a feudal kingdom; 5 
and received all the advantages, 'and was expoſed to all 
the” inconveniencics, incident to "Wy kong = wy 
polity. e rs 
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king was the ſupreme lord of the landed property: All 
poſſeſſors, who enjoyed the fruits or revenue of any part 
of it, held thoſe privileges, either mediately or immedi- 
ately, of him; and their property was conceived to be, in : 
ſome. degree, conditional; b. 0. The land was ſtill appre- 
bended to be a ſpecies of benefice, which was the original 
conception of a feudal property; and the vaſſal owed, in 
return for it, ſtated ſervices to his baron, as the baron 
himſelf did for his land to the crown. The vaſlal was 
_ obliged to defend his baron in war; and the baron, at 
the head of his vaſſals, was bound to fight in defence of 
the king and kingdom. But beſides theſe military ſer- 
vices, which were caſual, there were others impoſed of 4 
oivil nature, which were more conſtant and perpetual. * 

Tun northern nations had no idea, that any man, 
trained up to honour, or 'caured to arms, was ever to be 
governed, without his own conſent, by the abſolute will, | 
* or nan dhe ee of juſtice ee 
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| N n Coke Comm, on Lit. p. x, 2. ad ſect. 2. 0 „ Some o ou. 
v. 199. Smith ge Rep, lib, 3 Cap. 10. * ; 
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; br private opinion « any. one magi- Appendix 4 ; 
1 ſtrate, without the concurrence of ſome other perſons, bb | "y 


| whole intereſt might induce them to check his NT, 


and iniquitous deciſions. The king, therefore, when he. 
found it neceſſary to demand any ſervice of his barons or 
chief tenants, beyond what was due by their tenures, | 
was obliged to aflemble them, in order to procure their 
conſent : And when it was neceſſary to determine any con- 
troverſy, which might ariſe among the barons themſelves, 
the queſtion muſt be diſcuſſed: in thzir preſence, and be 
decided according. to their opinion or advice. In theſe 
two circumſtances of, conſent and advice, conſiſted chiefly 
the civil ſervices of the ancient barons; and theſe implied 
all the conſiderable incidents of governments. In one 
view, the barons regarded this attendance as their prin- 
no momentous affairs could be tranſacted without their 
conſent and advice, was in general e the great ſecu- 
rity of their poſſeſſions and dignities: But as they reaped 
no immediate profit from their attendance at court, and 
ſence from their on eſtates, every one was glad to ex- 
empt himſelf from each particular exertion of this po-er ; 
and was pleaſed. both that the call for that duty ſhould _ 
ſeldom return upon him, and that others ſhould undergo 
the burden in his ſtead. The king, on the other hand, 
was uſually anxious, for ſeveral reaſons, that the aſſembly 
of the barons ſhould be full at every ſtated or caſual time 
of meeting: This attendance was the chief badge of their 
ſubordination to his crown, and drew them from that in- 
; dependance which they were apt to affect in their 'own 
caſtles and manors; and where the meeting was thin or 
4: attended, its | determinations had leſs authority, and 
commanded not e Ones am endo ren 
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s with the kin ng in the ſupreme council of the nation,” 1¹ 


was requiſite to afſemble the vaſſals, in order to 4 0 
by their vote any queſtion Which regarded the barony ; 3 Al an 
they fat along with the chieftain in all trials, whe 


civil or criminal, which ccurre within the limits or their 


| e to be 
reve aud Hob 

dom was conſidered — — 

as # ſmall kingdom. The barons were 

in the national council, and, in ſome degree; co | 

court of _— un TRICE to ERIE 4 eee 

ate by deen courſe of thing, univerally, in 


en ney thay'the birba bim under his . 
reign; and theſe governments had a neceſſary and infa. 
Hble tendency to augment the power of the nohles. - The 
great chieftain, refiding in his country- ſeat or caſtie, 
Which he was « allowed to fortify, loſt, ip a 
great meaſure, his cohnexien or acquaintance with the 
prince ; and added every day new force to his authority 
over the vaſſals of the barony. They received from —_— 
education in all military exerciſes : His hoſpitality 
chem to live and enjoy ſociety in his hall: Their en 
which, was great, made them perpetual retainers on hie 
para; nal partakers of his country ſports. and amuſes 
ments: They had no means of gratifying their ambition 
pt Ft FAY ad d. His favour and coun» | 
nn 1 „ 
eee Par, Cojac. Commun, in Lib; Fed . 
dt N 19. Spelm. Gloſl. in verb, 


„ rotecti: n | 
ecoyerſies which occurred with other vallas, and what was' 7 
more material, in the daily inroads and injuries which 
commi ed by the neighbouring barons. During the 
7 N n the: euren, who marched at the 
: head e ere mal ons, the, greax, pootoſtvr- of ths, 
| acquired always ſome acceſſion to his authority, 
which tie loſt ducing the. intervals of peace and tranquil - 


: lity: But the looſe police, incident to the feudal conſti- 


tutions, maintained a perpetual, though ſecret hoſtility, 
between: the ſeveral members of the ſtate; and the vaſlals 
found no means of ſecuring themſelves againſt the injuries, 
to which they were continually expoſed, but by cloſely. 
ande chief, and nn into a fubmiſive depend- 5 
53s the fendal eee was. bo little fayourable to the. 
true liberty even of the military vaſſal, it was ſtill more 
deſtructive of the independance and ſecurity of the other 
members of the ſtate, or what in a proper ſenſe we call 
the people. A great part of them wete ferfi, and lived 
in a ſlate of abſolute ſlayery or villainage: The other in- 


habitants of the country paid their rent in ſervices, which 


were in a great meaſure. arbitrary ; and they could expect 
no redreſs of injuries, in a court of barony, from men, 
who, thought they had a right. to oppreſs and tyrannize 
over them; The towns were ſituated either within the 
demeſnes of the king, or the lands of the great baron: 
and were almoſt entirely ſubjected to the abſolute will c 
their maſter. The languiſhing ſtate of commerce kept the 
inhabitants poor and contemptible; ; and the political in- 
ſtitiitions were calculated to render that poverty perpetual. 5 
The Varoris and geritry, Tiving in ruftic plenty and hofſ-. 
pitalſey, gave no encouragement to the arts, and had ng 
demand fur any of the more elaborate” manufactures: 
er eee e wee wur men el arms: 


1 — liz 8 3 Aa FI of- 3 found himſelf 
— but the more expoſed to injuries, rom: the een avi- 
* dity of the military nobles. . 5 
Tuxsz concurring cauſes gave Ps feudal as 
00 ſtrong a bias towards ariſtocracy, that the royal autho- 
rity was extremely eclipſed in all the European ſtates; 
and, inſtead of dreading the growth of monarchical power, 
wwe might rather expect, that the community would every 
vv where crumble into ſo many independant baronies, and 
F boſe the political union,. by which they were cemented. 
5 In eleclive monarchies, the event was commonly anſwer- 
able to this expectation; and the barons, gaining ground 
oñ every vacancy. of the throne, raiſed themſelves almoſt 
to a ſtate of ſovereignty, and ſacrificed to their power both 
the rights of the crown and the liberties of the people. 
But hereditary. monarchies had a principle of authority, 
| Which was not ſo caſily ſubverted ; and there were ſeveral 
_ cauſes, which ſtill maintained a an of zaman * 
hands of the ſovereign. WS 5 
5 Tux greateſt baron could owe lofi view 8 
. . thoſe principles of the feudal conſtitution, which bound 
' him, as a vaſſal, to ſubmiſſion. and fealty towards his 
prince; becauſe he was every moment obliged to have 
recourſe to thoſe principles, in exacting fealty and ſub- 
miſſion from his own vaſfats, The lefler barons, finding 
that the atinihilation of royal authority left RAP. expoſed 
2  _ - without protection to the inſults and i injuries of more po- 
=; at neighbours, naturally adhered to the c and 


bund 


| EE. promoted the execution of general and equal laws, | The 
5 | people had ſtill a ftronger intereſt to deſire the grandeur of | 
7 the ſovereign ;- and the king, being the legal magi 


= who ſuffered by every internal conyullion, or; oppreſſio 5 


= and who regarded the great nobles as his immediate rivals, 
=_ - e eee res warnte a Pants ene ve - 
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— and where he was poſſeſſed of perſonal 
vigour and ability (for his ſituation required theſe advan» 
tages) he was commonly able to preſerve: his authority, | 

— —— $6-ah of the re and 
che chief fountain of law and juſtice. ; 

Tux firſt kings of the Norman race ene 
8 circumſtance, which preſerved them from the en 
eroachments of their barons. They were generals of a 
conquering army, Which was obliged to continue in 2 
military poſture, and to maintain great ſubordination un- 
der their leader, in order to ſecure themſelves from the 
revolt of the numerous natives, whom they had bereaved 
o—_ their properties and privileges. But though this 
| ace ſupported the authority of William and' his 


cnimedizte ſueceſſors, and rendered them extremely abſo- 
lute, it was loſt as ſoon as the Norman barons began | _ 


incorporate with the nation, to acquire a ſecurity in their 
s, and to fix their influence over their vaſſals, 
tenants, and flaves. And the immenſe fortunes, whi- 


| the Conqueror had beſtowed on his chief captains, ſerved. | 
to ſupport their independancy, and make them formidable 
to the ſovereign. , 


Hz gave, for inffance, to Hugh de 8 by Liſters s f ä 


ſon, the whole county of Cheſter, which he erected into 


a palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt independant | 


of the crown 4. | Robert, earl of Mortaigne had 973 ma- 
nors and lordſhips: ; Allan, earl of Britanny and Richmond, 


442: Odo, biſhop of Baieux, 439: Geoffrey, biſhop 4 ; 


of Coutance, 280: Walter Giffard, earl of Bucking- 


ham, 207: William, earl Warrenne, 298, belides 28 
towns. or hamlets i in Yorkſhire : Todenei, 81: Rc 


* Camba, in Chet. Spel. Olof in v 8 1 EL ah 
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ed him, in one ſenſe, the greateſt baron Lynn 
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Ibid. Origines Juridiciales, p. 13. ; 


HISTORY: or NOLAN D. 
t, earl. of Eu, 119: Roger 


1 23%. 


er, 132, 2 — — 


130: Walter de Eurus, earl of Saliſbury, 46 Geoffrey 


de Mandeville, 118: Richard de Clare, 171: Hugh de 


Beauchamp, 47: Baldwin de Ridvers, 164: Henry de 5 


Ferrers, 222: William de Percy, 119: Norman d' Arcy, 
23". Sir Henry Spelman computes, that, in the large 


county of Norfolk, there were not, in the Conqueror's 
time, above fixty-ſix proprietors of land v. Men, poſa 


ſeſſed of ſuch princely reyenues and juriſdictibns, ' could 
not long be retained in the rank of ſubjects. The great 
earl Warrenne, in a ſubſequent reign when he was queſ- 


tioned concerning his right to the lands which he poſſeſſ- 
ed, drew his ſword, which he produced as his title; add - 


ing that William the Baſtard did not conquer the kingdom 


himſelf; but that the barons, and his anceſtor eee 


reſt, were joint adventurers in the enterprize - 1 * 


The feudal | 
en 


Tux ſupreme legiſlative power of England was * 


ed in the king and great council, or. what was after - 


wards called the parliament. . It is not doubted but the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and moſt conſiderable abbots were 
conſtituent members of this council. They ſat by a 
double title: By preſcription, as having always poſſeſſed 
that privilege, through the whole Saxon period, from the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity; and by their right of 
baronage, as holding of the king in capite by military ſer- 
vice. Theſe two titles of the prelates wers never accu- 
rately diſtinguiſhed. When the uſurpations of the church 
had riſen to ſuch a height, as to make the biſhops affect 
2 TG WSN,” _ fegard ir” ſeat | in n parliament 


VERY 
- 


: eee 1 3 e * p. 85 70% 1 


112, 132, 136, 138, 156, 174. 200, 209, 223, 254, 257, 269. - 

u Ibid. p. 369. It is remarkable that this family of d' Arey, ſeems to it 
the only male deſcendants of any of the Conqueror's' barons now remaining 
among the peers. Lord Holderneſſe is the heir of that family... 
Spel. Gloſſ. in verb. Domeſday. a * Bar. vol, 1. FE 79 | 


ed, by the general principles of the feudal law, to attend 
een Vet there ſtill remained 
ſome practices, which ſuppoſed their title to be derived 
merely from ancient poſſeſſion: When a bifop was 
ted; he fat in. parliament before the king had made 


: him.reflitution of his. a during the va- 


e ene ſee, the guardian of the nnn 
moned to attend along with the biſhops. s. 
| Tux barons were another conſtituent eee eee 
council of the nation. Theſe held immediately of the 
crown by a military tenure: They were the moſt honour- 
able members of the ſtate, and had a right to be conſulted 


\ 


5 9 — — R 


in all public deliberations: They were the immediate 


voaſſals of the crown, and owed as a ſervice their attendance 
in the court of their ſupreme lord. A reſolution, taken 
| without. their conſent, was likely to be but ill executed 
And no determination of any cauſe or controverſy. among 
them had any validity, where the vote and advice of, the 
body did not concur. The dignity of earl or count was 
official and territorial, as well as hereditary; and as all 
the earls were alſo barons, they were conſidered as mili- 
tary vaſſals of the crown, were admitted in that capacity | 
into the general council, and formed the + cap honour- 
| hl and powerful branch of it. 
Bur there was another claſs of the 8 wü 
tenants of the crown, no leſs or probably more numerous 
than the barons, the tenants in capite by knights ſervice ; 
_ and theſe, however inferior in power or property, held by 
a tenure, ES was equally honourable with that of the 


others. A barony was commonly compoſed of ſeveral 


| knights fees: And though the number ſeems not to have. 
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one or two knights fees, he was ſtill an immediat 
of the king; and as ſuch had a title to have a ſeat in the 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


ef land e: W 
xediate vaſſal 


general councils. But as this attendance was uſually. 


1 was framed; and a: wleaſ 


? * 


mY 


2 


any pretext, to excuſe: themſelves from attendance; ahe 
aſſembly was never e romanian r : 


P of public buſineſ. l. dagas 


So far the: nature of a general er aveiegt en 
8 deter 


ermined without any doubt or controverſy. 
——— Sandi to be with regard to the com- 


mons, or the repreſentatives of counties and boroughs; | 
_ whether they were alſo, in more early times, conſtituent 
parts of parliament? This queſtion was once diſputed in 
England with great acrimony : But ſuch is the force of 
time and evidence, chat they can ſometimes prevail even 
over faction; and the queſtion ſeems, by general conſent, 
dun even by their own, to be at laſt determined againſt | 
the ruling party. It is agreed, that the commons were 
no part of the great n till ſome ages after the con- 
_ queſt; and that the military tenants alone of the crown 
compoſed that ſupreme ; and legiſlative aſſembly. A ac 
Tut vaſfals of x baron were by their tenure! inimes : 


any dependant on him, owed attendance at his court, 
_ paid bs their curry to the jars, e jo that Gepends, 
e 1 
* 8 one W The belief af # ddl. 
times greater than that of a knigh:'s fee ; whence. we may conjecture its 
vſual value. Spelm. Gloſſ. in verb. Talat. There were 243,606 hydes ia 
England, and 60,215 knights fees; whence it is Ae 1 9 . thae were . 
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eſteemed a burthen, and one too great for a man of flender 
fortune to bear conſtantly; it is probable, that, though 
he had a title, if he pleaſed, to be admitted, he was not 
1 5 _— un _— like the an to pay ee 
crown a 8 fully to: 9 whin Doweſdzy-book 


y 2 


a ſupreme dignity in the great aſſembly: They were in 
ſome degree his companions at home; he the king's com- 

panion in the court: And nothing can be more evidently © 

repugnant" to all feudal ideas, and to that gradual ſubor- 

dination, which was eſſential to thoſe ancient. inftitu- _ 

tions, than to imagine that the king would apply either 

| for the advice or conſent of men, who were of a rank ſo | 
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ledge to his ſovereign and ſuperior. Their land, com- 1 5 


prehended in the barony, was repreſented in eee, 


vp the baron himſelf, who was ſuppoſed, according to 


the fitions of the feudal law, to poſſeſs: the direct pro- 
perty of it; and it would haye been deemed: incongruous 


to give it any other repreſentation. They ſtood in the 


ſame capacity to him, that he and the other barons did to 
the king: The former were peers of the barony; the 
latter were peers of the realm: The vaſſals poſſeſſed a 
ſubordinate rank within their diſtrict; the baron enjoyed 


much inferior, and whoſe duty was immediately paid to 
the meſus lord, Ghat was ee denden chem and m_ 
 throns®, 5 

Ir it be unresſonable to wink, that whe viſlals of a 
| barony, though their tenure was military and noble and 
honourable, were ever ſummoned to give their opinion in 


national couneils; much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that the 
tradeſmen or inhabitants of boroughs, whoſe condition ; 
was till ſo much inferior, would be admitted to that 
privilege. Te appears from Domeſday, that the boroughs 7 
were, at the time of the conqueſt, ſcarcely more than 
country villages; and that the inhabitants lived in entire 
ependance on the king or great lords, and were of a ſta- 
I tion little ae than ſervile *. n were not then 5 
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ndr ee eee am hy wars | 
wo not regarded as a body politic; and being really nothing 
but 2 number of low dependant tradeſmen, living, with- 
out any particular civil tie, in neighbourhood together, 
were capable of being repreſented in the ſtates of the 
kingdom. Even in France, a country which made more 
1 in arts and civility than England, the firſt 

ation is ſixty years poſterior to the conqueſt under 
| the duke of Normandy; and the erecting of theſe com- 


* 


munities was an invention of Lewis the Groſs, in order 


. © Holinglbed, TAIT 858 R p 29. 


to fte the people from ſlavery under the lords, and to 
give them protection, by means of certain privileges and 
_ ſeparate juriſdiftion ©. An! ancient French author calls 
them a new) and wicked device, to procure liberty to 
* flaves, and eg them in ſhaking off the dominion 
of their maſters. The famous charter, as it is called, 
of the Conqueror t to the city of London, though granted 
at à time when he aſſumed the appearance of gentleneſs 
and lenity, is nothing but a letter of protection, and a 
declaration that the citizens ſhould not be treated as 
flaves . By the Engliſh feudal law, the ſuperior lord 
was prohibited from marrying his female ward to a bur- 
geſs ora villain ( ; ſo near were theſe two ranks eſteemed 
to each other, and ſo much inferior to the nobility and 
gentry. Beſides poſſeſſing the advantages of birth, riches, 
ciyil powers and privileges, the nobles and gentlemen - 
alone were armed; a circumſtance, which gave them a 
mighty ſuperiority, in an age when nothing but the mili- ; 
| tary profeſſion was honourable, and when the looſe exe, - 
. ___cution of laws gave ſo much encouragement to open 
1 violence, and e it ſo ak in all e 55 
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4 <1 Tus great funilarity among all the feudal governments 4 


- acquaintance with ancient hiſtory ; and the antiquaries 


of all er countries, where the queſtion was never. 
by party diſputes, have allowed, that the 


4 commons came very late to be admitted to a ſhare in the le- 
| gillative power. In Normandy particularly, whoſe conſti- 


tution was moſt likely to be William's model in raiſing 
his new fabric of Engliſh government, the Rates were 
entirely compoſed of the clergy and nobility ; and the 


firſt incorporated boroughs or communities of that dutchy 
were Roien and Falaiſe, which enjoyed their n 
by a grant of Philip Auguſtus in the year 1207. All 


the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians, when they mention the | 


reat council of the nation, call it an aſſembly of the 


baronage, nobility, or great men; and none of their ex- 
preſſions, though ſeveral hundred r e might be pro- 
duced, can, without the utmoſt violence, be tortured to 


à meaning, which will admit the commons to be conſti- 
tuent members of that body . If in the long period of 
200 years, Which elapſed between the Conqueſt and the 


later end of Henry III. and which abounded in factions, 


revolutions, and convulſions of all kinds, the houſe of 
commons never performed one ſingle legiſlative act, ſo 
conſiderable as to be once mentioned by any of the nu- 


1 TY Norman. Do Chefoil, p. 7666. : DuCangs Cleft, i in 8 
i Sometimes the hiſtorians mention the people, populus, as a part of the 


pailiament: But they always mean the liity, in oppoſition to the clergy, 

_  Sornetimes, the word, communitas, is found; but it always means communitas | 
' - baronagii, | Theſe points are clearly proved by Dr. Brady. There is alſo 
mention ſometimes made of a crowd or multitude that thronged into the 


| preat council on particular intereſting occaſions z but as deputies from boroughs 


are never once ſpoke of, the proof, that they had not then any exiſtence, be- 

comes the more certain and undeniable. Theſe never could make a crowd, as 

they muſt have had a regular place affigned them, if they bad made a regular 
part of the AS ys There were OY 130 OE who received BY 
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of Europe is well known to every man, that has ay 


5 merous hiſtorians of that age, =_y muſt have beets: Wenn 
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25 * for their ever being aſſembled? Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that men of ſo little weight or importance poſſeſſed a 
negative voice againſt the king and the barons ? 8 
page of the ſubſequent hiſtories diſcovers their exiſtence ; 

5 though theſe hiſtories are not writ wich eee accu- 

muy than the pr 


F particular.” The Mopne Charts of king 


3 provides; that no ſcutage or aid ſhould be impoſed, 
either on the land or towns, but by the conſent of the 
great council; and for more ſecurity, it enumerates the 
' perſons entitled to a ſeat in that council, the prelates and 
immediate tenants of the crown, without any mention of 


| 5 - the commons: An authority ſo full, certain, and expli- : 


Lite, that nothing but the zeal of party could my have 
e credit to any contrary hypotheſis. 
Te was probably the et of the Frick ee 
| Which firſt emboldened the Engliſh to require greater in- 
| dependance from their ſovereign: It is alſo probable, that 
the boroughs and corporations of England were eſtabliſh- - 

ed in imitation of thoſe of. France, It may, therefore, | 
be propoſed as no unlikely conjecture, that both the 15 
© vileges of the peers in England and the liberty of the 
commons Were e the nn of n ee, 
 Fonntry-, 

In ancient „ men were e little ſolieitods to . 


Al a place in the legiſlative aſſemblies ; and rather regarded 


their attendance as a burden, which was not compenſated 


1 q dy any return of profit or honour, proportioned to the 


trouble and expence. The only reafon for inſtituting 
| thoſe public councils, was; on the part of the ſubject, 
| that ebey deſred ſome ſecurity from the attempts of ar- 
bitrary power; and on the part of the ſovereign, that 
he deſpaired of governing men of ſuch independant ſpirits 


without 1 n R But tds 15 


ren fakes Std 0 


were aſſembled in a repreſentative body, they had power 
or rank ſufficient to enforce it. The only protection, 


borou . ande et ' Ap 
_ againſt their prince, or to imagine, elit, even if they 452. 


which they aſpired to, was againſt the immediate violence 


and injuſtice of their fellow-citizens ; and this advantage 
each of them looked for, from the courts of juſtice, r 
from the authority of ſome great lord, to whom, by law mn 


or his own choice, he was attached. On the other hand; 


4 The military ſub-vaſſals could entertain no idea of oppoſ- Es 


the ſovereign was ſufficiently. aſſured of obedience in the  \ 


whole community, if he procured the concurrence of the 


of the ſtate could reſiſt his and their united authority, 


| ing both their prince and their ſuperiors: The burgeſſ „ : 1 


IT 


He cauld at his pleaſure command the attendance of his 
barons and their vaſſals, in which conſiſted the military 


| forty days, either in reſiſting a foreign enemy, or- re.. 
ducing his rebellious ſubjects. And what was of grant 


tradeſmen could much leſs aſpire to ſuch a thought: At 


thus, even if hiſtory were ſilent on that head, we have 


| reaſon to conclude, from the known ſituation of ſociety 
| during thole ages, that the commons were never admit= 
ted as members of the legiſlative body. - . 


Taz executive power of the hoarding ater” 1 Ry : 


wit in the king. Hodges ae 7 1 7 


of the national council at the three great feſtivals of 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide i, he was accuſtom—- 
ed, on any ſudden exigence, to nr them together. | 


force of the kingdom; and could employ. them, during 


importance the whole Judicial, power was ultimately in... 


bis hands, and was [FRIES by: ONT. and digen of | = 
his appointment, | als age | J 
| I 7598 Orig: Farid. v. 78. | ett ? N IS 
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e 1 of \the dame barony; the bundred-cou 


* 1 Pry — 2— decide 


ſuch controverſies as aroſe between the ſeveral vaſſals or RN 
and | 
ich were till continued as during the 
1 the ſubjeQs of different 


* ſentones among t jy eee eee | 1 But this. plan, 
Foe ſimple, was attended with ſome circumſtances, 
: ; e - ee a very extenſive authority, 


eee and. as long „ the. fate. e mot 
"Ts ern ofthe panes | 
pity to ſome degree of dependance and ſubordination, . . 
Tux king himſelf often fat in his court, eee 
e perſon: eee eee 
eee eee thus n eee 
chat a deciſion could eaſily be obtained contrary to his 
eee eee opinion... Jn bis ace eee eee 


F | kind of icy, on whom depended all the civil 5 


. Dogd. Orig: Juri. p4 27, 39. Madox 
W of Exch. p. 78, 76. Spelm. Gloſſ. in verbo hundred. . 
Þ None of the feudaÞ governments in Europe had ſuch infiterions 2s the 5 
5  county-courts, which thegreat authority of the Conqueror Rill retained ſrom the | 
Saxon chſtEms. All the freeholders of the county, even the greateſt barons, were 
_ obliged to attend the ſheriffs in theſe courts, and to aſſiſt them in the admini- 
tion of juſtice. By this means, they received frequent and ſenſible admo- 


Ven, of their dependance on the king or ſupreme magiſtrate: They formed 


a kind of community with their fellow barons and freebolders: They were 
often drawn from their individual and indepetidant fate, peculiar to the feudal | 


| tyſtem and were made members of a political body : And perhaps, this infti= > 


' eution of county-courts in England has had greater effects on the government, a 
than has yet been diftinQly pointed out by hiſtorians or traced by antiquaries. 
4 Ihe barons: were never able to free themſelves from this AE the 


meriffs and itinerant juſtices till the reign of Henry III. „ 
Brady oe. pe Hats | P, Pome mba 2 err, 2 0. Te . Brafton, 
3 45 12 1 ! DP ne 785 5 e Fic of 0 


ach tout batons as thought proper to anend es. - 
Annen 
barons, wider hora, the king. This court, Which 
e hy end cilire, ſometimes the 
court of 'Exchequer, judged in all eauſes, civil and crimi- 
nal, and comprehended the whole buſineſs, which is 


8 = ſhared aut among four courts, the Chancery, the 


King's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer *. 
Söcn an accumulation of powers was itſelf a great 
| | ſource of authority, and rendered the juriſdiction of the 
court formidable to all the ſubjects ;. but the turn, which 
judicial trials took ſoon after the Conqueſt, ſerved ſtill 
nie en its authority, and to augment the royal 
1 ves. William, among the other violent changes, 
which he attempted. and eſſfected, had introduced the 


Norman law into England , had ordered all the plead- 


ings to be in that tongue, and had interwoven, with the 


Engliſh: juriſprudence, all the maxims and principles, 


_ which the Normans, more advanced in cultivation, and 
naturally litigious, were accuſtomed to obſerve in the 

diſtribution of juſtice. | Law now became a. ſcience, 
which at firſt fell entirely into the hands of the Nor- 
mans; and which, even after it was communicated to 
the Engliſh, required ſo much ſtudy and application, 
that the laity, in thoſe ignorant ages, were incapable of 
| Fe it, and it was a myſtery almoſt ſolely. confined _ 
to the clergy, and e to 3 monks . The great 


e Olock in verbo juficiaries, "+. Madox Hit, Exch. p. 27, 
i 795 33s 38, 47, 54. The Normans. a the practice of fealing 
charters ; and che We s office was to keep the Great. Seal. _ Ingulph. 
Dugd. b. 33, 34% /*, Madox Hiſt, of the Exch, p, 134, 135+. 
1 p- 7. ; 58 1 Lieder Hift, of the Exch, p. bg 70% 
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5 and the ſame practice was 


3 an men, found. themſelves wee) quilpantontita/inns ; 


dſcurities ; and though they were entitled to a ſeat 
in-the-fapfemeudicature;” the buſineſs of the court was 
wholly managed by the chief juſticiary and the law ba- 
rons, who were men appointed by the king, and entirely 
at his diſpoſal 7. This natural courſe of things was for- 
warded by the multiplicity of buſineſs, which. flowed into 
that court, and which daily augmented: by the e 
fmt omg. eee che kingdom. + 
| In/the Saxon times, no appeal was received in the 1 
p court, except upon the denial or delay of juſtice 


in moſt of the feudal kingdoms'of Europe. But 


the great power of the Canqueror eſtabliſhed at firſt in 7 


England an » which” the monarchs in Francs 
ere not able to attain till the reign of St. bis as 
| to rective appeals bes from the court of barony and the 
rts, and by that means brought the admini- 


. faltico-ultimaroly-into. thi-hainls GE: thi ſove- 


reign 2. And leſt the expence or trouble of a journey 
to court ſhould diſcourage ſuitors, and make them ae- 
| quieſce. in the deciſion of the inferior judicatures, itine- 
rant judges were afterwards eſtabliſhed, who made their 
circuits” throughout the kingdom, and tried all cauſes 
that were brought before them By this expedient, hes 
P they ſtill pre- 
yas Orig. Jorid. pe. 855 Ss ' Madox Hit. F the Eich, p- 65. | 
Suns, lib, 12. cap. 2 7. S is 5 


Stephens, Þ» 36. , Coke's Comment. on the Statute of Mulbridge, cap y0” . 
2 Madox Hift. of the Exch. p. 83, $4, 100. Gerd. Doroh.. P- 1416) | 


| What wade the Anglo-Norman barons moxe readily 1 ſubmit to appeals from 4 


heir court to the King's court of Exchequer, was, their being accuſtomed to . 
like appeals in Normandy to the ducal court of Exchequer. See Gilbert”, 7 
| Hiftory of the Exchequer, p. 1, 2+3 though the author thinks it doubeful, a 
Wake" Norman court ue ne e ä p. 6 | 
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8 Juſtice. Ia thoſe days af violence, R | 
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openly pleaded as precedents, which it was . 
unlawful to diſpute: or controul. Princes and miniſters 1 
Were too ignorant to be themſelues ſenſible of the aduan- 


paſſed unheeded; und were 
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Was 
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5 uch was the tuation of the ir rabi it within the 
ropal demeſnes. But the poſſeſſors of land, or che mili- = 
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queror granted by his laws, that che barons ſhould- be 
obliged to pay nothing beyond their ſtated ſervices 2, ex- 
cept 4 reaſonable ald to ramſom his perſon if he were 
taken in war, to make his eldeſt ſon à knight; and to 
marry his eldeſt daughter. What ſhould, on theſe occa- | 
ſions, be deemed a reaſon aid, was not determined 3 
and the demands of the crown were ſo far diſeretionary. 
Tux king could require in war the perſonal attendance 
of his vaſſals, that is, of almoſt all che landed proprie 
tors; and if they declined the ſervice, they were obliged 
to pay him a compoſition in money, which was called 
- ſecutage. Phe fum was, during ſome reigns, preca- 
rious and uncertain, it was ſometimes levied without 
allowing the vaſſal the liberty of perſonal ſervice j and 
it was a uſual  artifice of the king's to pretend an expe- 
ee that he 2 to-levy the ſeutage from 


land-tax owed) by. be a —— arbitrarily; 
and contrary to the-laws of the Conqueror. .Moneyape 
was al 4 general land-tax of the ſame nature, levied by . 
_ the two firſt Norman kings, and aboliſhed: by the char- 

ter of HenrF I. It was a ſhilling paid every 
by each hearth, nchen the Eing not to uſe ann 
tive in debaſing the coin. Indeed, it appears from that 
charter, that, though. the Conqueror had granted his mi- 
tary tenants an immunity from all eee oIN 
5 be and his ſon William had never thought t memielves 
bound to obſerve that rule, ber Ha lente nee 
pleaſure on all the landed-eftates/of the kingdom. The 
| utmoſt that Henry grants, is, thüt the land cultivated by 
dhe military tenant himſelf ſhall not be ſo burdened; but 
nen the: farmers: Anduetuis 
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being interpreted want of fidelity to, his lord, mac 
biz zo his nein, Eren where. the felon. was vallal.i 60 
baron, though his immediate lord enjoyed the forfeiture, 


the? Mug might retain poſſeſſion of his eſtate duting a 


„and had the right of ſpoiling and 1 
ing it, 'unleſs the: baron paid him 2. reaſonable; compo! 
Bons, We have not here enumerated all. the ſpecies. of 

| felonies} or of erimes by which: forfeiture was incurred; 
We have {aid enough to proves; that the poſlefſion of feu; 
tall property.veas anciently ſomewhat precarious, and that 
or ; — Fg: r cp 171 
een a baron died, che, king imm. 
eon of the eſtate; and the heir, before he: recovered 
vis rigbe, was. obliged to make application to the crown, 
and deſire that he might be admitted to do homage for his 
land, and” pay a compoſition to the king... This compoſ- 


The. king was often exorbitant in his demandsg aul. kept 
PO! cſhon of the land till they were complied wich. 0 
Ir the heir was a minor, the king retained the /w 
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; "what fum he thought proper for the education and main 
tenance of the young bar 


* ee of its bein * Ag of ſie | 
1 2 poſ- 


it dio wes" not at firſt fixed by law, at- leaſt, by, practice: 


unded baron. This practice was: alſo 
8 an the hotien, chat à fef Was u beneſice, and 


robber murder, arſon, &c. were called felony ; 25 5 
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'of the estate till his majority; and night 0 oy 
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HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 
Vice the revenue devolved to the ſuperior, who led 


. another in his ſtead. It is obvious, that a great propor- 


tion of the landed property muſt, by means of this de- 
Vice, de continually in the hands of the prince, and chat 
all the noble families were thereby held in perpetual de- 
pendance. When the king granted the wardſhip of a rich 
heir to any one, "he had the opportunity of enriching a 
favourite or miniſter : If he ſold it, 'he thereby levied a 
- conſiderable ſum of money. Simon de Mountfort paid 
Henry III. 20, ooo marks, an immenſe ſum in thoſe days, 
for the wardſhip of Gilbert de Umfreville 7. Geoffrey 
de Mandeville payed to the ſame prince the Yom of 20,000 
marks, that he might marry Iſabel counteſs of Glouceſter, | 
and poſſeſs all her lands and knights fees. This ſum | 
would be 1 to 300, ooo, n 400,000 2 


| in our time . 


* 


1 5 ba 


Ix the heir was a female, the king was entitled 53 
3 her any huſband of her rank he thought proper; and 
if ſhe refuſed him, ſhe forfeited her land. Even a male 
Heir could not marry without the royal conſent, and it 
-was uſual for men to pay large ſums for the liberty of 
making their own choice in marriage. No man could 
diſpoſe of his land, either by ſale or will, without the 
conſent of his ſuperior, The poſſeſſur was never eonſi- 
dered as full proprietor: He was ſtill a kind of benie 
ciary; and could not oblige his ſuperior to N of any | 
_ that was not agreeable to him. 

 Fivxs, amerciaments, and oblatas, as e N 
vere another conſiderable branch of the royal Engen 
revenue. The ancient records of the exchequer, which 
are till preſerved, give ſurprizing accounts of the nume - 
rous fines'and amerciaments levied in thoſe days , An : 
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| princes, whom no man muſt approach without a preſent, gs 
Who ſell all their good offices, and who intrude themſelyes ; = 
| into every bufineſs, that they may have apretence for extort-. - 5 a 


t 4 


dealt with 4; the borough of Yarmouth, that the ki 


the i. $4 ms 9-2 the nd of England 


5 put themſelves entirely on the foot of the barbarous eaſtefn — $ 


ing money. Even juſtice was avowedly bought and fold ; 


tte king's court itſelf, though the ſupreme judicature of 


the kingdom, was open to none that brought not preſents - 
to the king; the bribes given for the expedition; delay e, 
ſuſpenſion, and, doubtleſs, for the perverſion of juſtice, 


were entered in the public regiſters of the royal revenue, 


and remain as monuments of the perpetual iniquity and 
tyranny of the times. The barons of the exchequer; for 1 
inſtance, the firſt nobility of the kingdom, were nt 


aſhamed to inſert, as an article in their records, that the 


county of Norfolk paid a ſum, that they might be fairly 


charters, which they have for their eres might not be 
violated ©; Richard, ſon of Gilbert, for the king's help- 
ing him ee his debt from the Jews f; Serlo, ſon 
of Terlavaſton, that he might be permitted 'to make his 


defence, in caſe he was accuſed of a certain homicide *; 


Walter de Burton for free law, -if accuſed of wounding 
another *; Robert de Eſſart, for having an inqueſt to find 
whether Roger, the butcher, and Wace and Humphrey, 
accuſed him of robbery and theft out of envy and ill-will, _ 
or not | ; William Buhurſt, for having an inqueſt to find 7 


4 whether he was accuſed of the death of one Godwin out e 
of jll-will or for juſt cauſe , I have ſelected theſe few = PRs 


inſtances from a great number of a like kind, which Ma- : 


don had ſelected from a ſtill greager number, my 


in the ancient rolls of the exchequer ', „ Er 


8 © Madon's Hiſt, of Exch, P. 274, 309% > A 
© Id. ibid, f 1d, p. 296, „„ . e 
thoſe day, 14. 5. 26. 14. 164. 1. f.. 
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eee nn T 1 0 offered the vw 9 
dais portion, a half, a third, a fourth, payable out of the 
debts, which he, as the executor of "juſtice, ſhould, aſſt 
him in recovering Rec 5 Theophania de Weſtland agreed to 
pay the half of 212 marks, that the might. recover that 
——_— ames de F ughleſton a; Solomon the Jew en 
- gaged-to pay one mark out of every ſeven that he ſhould 
ee againſt Hugh de la Hoſe o Nicholas Morrel | pro- 
miſed to pay. ſixty pounds, that the earl, of Flanders might 
+: : * digtrained to pay him 343 pounds, which the earl Rad 
5 taken from him; and theſe ſixty pounds were to be paid 
out of: the firſt mane Fat Wee hows bed from 
"threat „ a Balm: > hs *7 by 211% 1 
Ho nx rw bene we entire. power. over trad: 


5 * tins 3 in- e : Nigel de e, gave fy 
markes for the partnerſhip in merchandize which, he hac 
1 5 : with Gervaſe de Hanton:? The. min of Wag paid 

=—_ _ 560) ſhillings, that they might have ths liberty of ſelling. 
WE 1 buying Lr A Several other — 1 


due was ſo much under the gontroul of the king, that 
+ a 22 1 1 eee 8 3 3 
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e. i 6 ee 1 5 5 120 

ro 83 TH no Ne ſo all a8 © 1 below the 
3 / %ivg's n. Henry, ſon of Arthur, Sarg ten, dogs, 
= bas luise againſt; the counteſs of Copland d for 
1 . bone Knight's. feen. Roger, fon of Nie 8 3 ent 
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_ Gilbert, fon, of Alured, gave ig Roger 200 muttons: to As „ 
obtain his confirmation for certain lands, or whether Roger WILL 
took them from him by violence! Geoffrey Fitz Pierre * wo 
the chief juſticiary, ve two! N - hawks, that | 
Walter le Madine might have leave to export an nen N 7 
weight « of cheeſe out of, the King's domihons3: 7 2.39 "oY 

I is really amuſing to remark the ſtrange. bbknele in | — 
which the king ſometimes interfered, and never without a 
preſent: The wife of Hugh de Neville gave the king 20 
bens, that ſhe might lie with her hufband one night ; 
and ſhe brought with her two ſureties, who anſwered each 
"for an hundred hens, It is probable that her þuſband 
Was a priſoner, which barrel her having acceſs to him. „ 
The abbot of Rucford paid ten marks, for leave to erect 9 
| houſes. and place men upon his land near Welhang, in 1 
order to ſecure his wood there from being ſtolen d: Hugh ' - 0 
© archdeacon of Wells, gave one tun of wine for leave to | 

; carry 600 fumms of corn whither he would : Peter de „ 
Perariis gave twenty marks for leave to. ſalt phy Was - 

"Peter Chevalier uſed to do -. 0 : 

Ir was uſual to pay high FIN in arder to gain he 
| king'®$good-will, or mitigate his anger. In the reign of "OR. 
Henry II. Gilbert, the ſon of Fergus, fines in 919 pounds — - 
9 ſhillings to obtain that prince's favour; William de 1 
Chataignes a thouſand marks that he would remit his 
n In the reign of Henry III. the city of Lon- 
don fines im no leſs a . 2 20,000 nnen the 
. fame account . ol 

ax 2 HE king's pation ail FOR offices of every Lind Tt, 5 
— bought and ſold. Robert Griſlet paid twenty marks 5 
- of ſilver, that the king would help him againſt the cal! 
"ys! in a certain e ho, Nobert de N gave 7. 7-2 © 
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Appendix . thirly marks of ſilver, that the. king would bring him to 


an accord with the biſhop of Lincoln : Ralph de Breck- ; 
ham gave a hawk, that Os king would protect him; 
this is a very frequent reaſon for payments: : Johy, 
Ho of Ordgar, gave a Norway hawk, to have the king's 
requeſt to the king of Norway to let him have his bro- 
ther Godard's chattels | : Richard de Neville gave twenty 
palfreys to obtain the king's requeſt to Iſolda Biſet, that 
- the ſhould take him for a huſband *: Roger Fitz-Walter 
gave three good palfreys to have the king's letter to Ro- 
ger Bertram's mother, that ſhe ſhould marry him: Eling, 
. the dean, paid 100 marks, that his whore and his chil- 
.. dren might be let out upon bail ® : : The biſhop of Win- 
_ Cheſter gave one tun of good wine for his not putting the 


- king in mind to give a girdle to the counteſs of Albe- 


male : Robert de Veaux gave. five of the beſt palfreys, 
that the king would hold his tongue about Henry Pinel's 
wife. There are in the records of exchequer many 
1 e inſtances of a like nature *, Te will how- - 


88 „„ 3 1 
2 Matox *'s Hiſt, YE: 33. . „„ ST, 332. 5 
25 Id. ibid. * Id. p. 333 I Id. ibid. 14. 
: p- 343. Bro bebends amice ſos & filiis, Se. N * p. 352. 


| o 1d, ibig. Ur rex taverat de uxore Henrici Pinel, © | 
| „ fool! reh the racers corey by fabjining « fo a Re, 


© from Made, p. 332. Hugh Oiſel was to give the king two robes of a good 


© green colour, to bave the king's letter patent to the merchanty of Flanders 
Vith à requeſt to render him 10c0 marks, which he loſt in Flanders, The 


_ _  #bbot of Hyde paid thirty marks, to have the king's letters of requeſt to the 


_ archbiſhop of Canterbury, to remove certain monks that were againſtthe ab- 
2 bot. Roger de Trihanton paid twenty marks and a palfrey, to have the 
| king's requeſt to Richard de Umfreville to give him his Gfter to wife, and to 


| the kifter that the would accept of him for a huſband : William de Chevering- 


© Worth paid five marks, to have the king's letter to the abbot of Perſore, to 
bet him enjoy peaceably his tythes as formerly: Matthew de Hereford, clerk, 
* paid ten marks for i letter of requeſt to the biſhop of Landaff, to let him enjoy 
|  peaceably his church of Schenfrith : Andrew Neulun gave three Flemiſh caps, 
for che kinz 's requeſt to the prior of Chikeſand, for-yerformance of an agree - 


e n eee ee 


values 


.* 7 


3 3 to e chat the ow We oraftices A mY 
and dangerous abuſes prevailed in Normandy, and pro- ow. 
ably i in all the other ſtates of Europe 2. England was + 
a not in this reſpect more barbarous than its neighbours. 
Tuxsx iniquitous practices of the Norman kings were 
ſo well known, that, on; the death of Hugh Bigod, in 9 
the reign of Henry II. the beſt and moſt juſt of theſe — Þ 
princes, the eldeſt ſon and the widow of this nobleman = 


came to court, and ftrove, by offering large preſents to 9 
the king, each of them to acquire poſſeſſion of that rich | | 
. Inheritance. The king was ſo equitable as to order the 2 


cauſe to be tried by the great council! But, in the mean - 
time, he ſeized all the money and treaſure of the deceaſedw + 
Peter of Blois, a judicious; and even an elegant writer for . 
that age, gives a pathetic deſeription of the venality of 
Juſtice and the oppreſſions of the poor, under the reign of 
Henry: And he ſcruples not to complain to the king him 
ſelf of theſe abuſes *. We may judge what the caſe would 
be under the government of worſe princes. The articles 
of enquiry concerning the conduct of ſheriffs, which 


Henry promulgated in 1170, ſhow the great power as 
well as the Iicentiouſneſs of theſe officer. 
AMERCIAMENTS or fines for crimes and creſpaſſes were 


| another conſiderable branch of the royal revenue . Mod 


| au eee Had 7 WP 
.- | | Him his daugbſr to wife : Roger, ſon of Nicholas, promiſed all the lampreys | 
be covld get, to have the king's. requeſt to earl William Mareſhal, that be 
would grant bim the manor of Langeford at Ferm. The burgeſſes of Glo- 
Fetter promiſed 300 lampreys, that they might not be diftrained to find the 
ibs priſoners of Poi ctou with neceiſaries, unleſs they pleaſed. 13. 5. 352. Jor- 
Fr Aan, ſon of Reginakd, paid twenty marks to have the king's requeſt to William 
| Paine), that he would grant him the land of Mill Nierenuit, and the cuftody 
\ of his . ROOMS 
marke, otherwiſe not. Id. p. 333+ Ss 
_  4'\Madox's Hiſt of Exch. p. 3%. - -* Bened, Abb. p. 80, 231. : 
| Petri Bleſ. Epi. 95.904 BL Patumy tom: 2) . 
* n. Our. pe 10e. n Maden, chap. xn. 
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pet Limited er or ſtatute; and freijuently occa- | 
ed che total ruin of the perſon, even for the ſlighteſt 
8 : - £Feſpaſſes, The foreſt-laws, particularly, were à great 
3 niſabrartor! oppreſſion. The! king poſſeſſed ſixtyreight 
tdr.᷑ oreſts, chirteen chaces, and ſeven hundred and eighty- 
one parks, in different parts of England v; and conſider- 
iAiing the extreme paſſion of the Engliſh lt Normans for 
=—_ Rand, theſe were ſomany ſnares laid: for the people, by 
P "which they were allured int treſpaſſes, and brought witbin 
az tte reach of arbitrary and Tigorons laws, which the. ng 
ms * thought proper to enact by his own authority. 
Bor che moſt barefaced acts of tyranny and oppreſſion 
weer practiſed againſt the Jews, who were entirely out of 
I Reg — Wes the protection of law, were extremely odious from the 
© +. _-bigotry of the people, and were abandoned to the immea- 
1 * ſurable-rapacity of the king and his miniſters. Beſides 
many other indignities, to which they, were 1 970 
eeynpoſed, it appears, that they were once all t 
a" prifon, and the ſum of. 66,200 marks ex: 0 
. At another time, Iſaae the Jew. paid alon 
bY WE marks? 3 Brun, 3000 marks 2; Jurnet, 2co0 3, Bennet, 
S5” At another,! Logen, ie df David, the. Jew 
pot Oxford, was required to pay 6000 marks; and ſhe was 
__ delivered over to ſix of the richeſt and diſcreeteſt Jews in 
8 England, who. were to 9 8 for the ſum Henry III. 
Ez. 4 borrawed; 5900 ma om the earl of 'Cornwal ; "and for 
WE TE evans him all the Jews in Eng- 
ieee revenue —_— from _— + pon this | 
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among the Engliſh, when. the Jews, notwithſtanding . 
these oppreſſions, could ſtil] find, their account in crading Commer. 
- Ong them, and. lending them money. And as the 1 im- 
e of agriculture were alſo much checked, by the OR 
immer ſe. poſſeſſſons of the nobility, by the diſorders of 7 
= dhe times, and by the precarious ſtate of feudal ; roperty ; 1 5 | 
it appears, that induſtry of no kind could then have * . 
| 2 in be kingdom... 5 19 0 1 . 
. Ix is aſſerted. by Sir Harry ene As, ;*% un- 
: = ubted truth, that during the reigns of the firſt Norman 
princes, every edict of the King, iſſued with the conſent OE 
of his privy-council, had the full force of law. , But "OI 
the barons ſurely were not ſo, paſſive as to entruſt Ae, : 
| e arbitrary and deſpotic, into the hands of the ſo- | 
vereign. It only appears, that the conſtitution had not © 
. fixed any preciſe boundaries to the royal power; that the W 
right of iſſuing proclamations on any emergence. and of 1 
exacting obedience. to them, a right which was always 
.. ſuppoſed inherent in the crown, is very difficult to be 
eee ſrom a legiſlative authority; that the eͤͤx 
treme \irgperfeRtion. of the ancient lay aws, ag the fi udden TED 
crigencies, which often occurred 11 in ſuch turbulent go: © 
3 vernments, dbliged the prince to exert frequently the „ 
latent powers of his prerogative; that he naturally pro-. 
., ceeded, from the acquieſcence | of the e people, to aſſume, = 
115 in many means © of, mot ent, an authority, from which, > RS 


\ * * 


5 2 * {has 
We 


— 7 Fes PLP 7 ry . Domeſday" * Brady in his -- wo 
What Boroughs, | that almoſt all the boroughs of England had fufered in 
, and had decayed extremely mee . 
tze Conſeſſor, and the time when Domelday was framed, ::: N. — 
. 41 8 e. Gloſſ; in verb. jadicium Dei. ng The author of the Miroir des e come 

ains, that ordinances are only made by the king and his clerks and by aliens 
110 others, who Grd not contradiet the king, but day to pleaſe him. 
n e 12 . * by will than founded on 
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were leſs ſecured by law againſt the exertion of kis arbi- | 
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We Appeals he had excluded umd by expreſs ftatues, charters, or. 
14 * — , conceſſions, and which was, in the main, repugnant to 


8 


the general genius of the conſtitution; and that the lives, 
the perſonal liberty, and the properties of all his ſubjects 


. trary authority, than by the independant power and pri- 


great charter itſelf, that not only John, a tyrannical 


vate connexions of each individual. It appears from the 


prince, and Richard, a violent one, but their father, 


Henry, under whoſe reign the prevalence of groſs abuſes 


is the leaſt to be ſuſpeRed, was accuſtomed, from his ſole 


Authority, without proceſs of law, to impriſon, Rc, 
and attaint the freemen of his kingdom. 

A GREAT baron, in ancient times, conſidered bimtel 
as à kind of ſovereign within his territory ; and was at- 
_ tended by courtiers and dependants more zealouſly attach- 
ed to bim than the miniſters of tate and the great officers 


1 chancellor, and aſſigning to each of theſe officers a ſeparate 


province and command, He was uſually very affiduous 


5 in exerciſing his juriſdiction; and took ſuch delight in 


that image of ſovereignty, that it was found neceſſary to 


_ reſtrain his activity, and prohibit him by law from hold- 


nee * It is not to be doubted, but 


the example, ſet him by the prince, of a mercenary and 
+ ſordid extortion, would be faithfully copied ; and that all 


L his good and bad offices, his juſtice and injuſtice, were 


- equally put to ſale. He had the power, with the king's 
- conſent, to exact talliages even from the free - citiaens 
who lived within his barony; and as his neceſſities made 


30 him rapacious, his authority was uſually found to be more 


8 neee and tyrannical than that of f. ae He 
1 lah * Dogs Ji, Orig 6. 6 
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were commonly to their ſovereign. He often maintained 
in his court the parade of royalty, by eſtabliſhing a juſti- 
eiary, conſtable, mareſchal, chamberlain, ſeneſchal, and 
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ene engaged in den barer. E, 
gonfederacies with his neighbours, and often gave protec- _ 
tion to all deſperate adventurers and criminals, who could - © 
be uſeful in ſerving his violent purpoſes. He was able "i 
alone, in times of tranquillity, to obſtruCt the execution 
_ of juſtice within his territories; and by combining with 
a few malcontent barons of high rank and power, he 
could throw the ſtate into convulſion. And on the whole, 
though the royal authority was confined within bounds, | | 
and often within very narrow ones, yet the check was 3 
irregular, and frequently the ſource of great diſorders s: 
nor was it derived from the liberty of the people, but 1 
from the military power of many petty tyrants, who | 8 
were equally nen to the 2 and e to GEIE 
fubject. . — 
Px power of the church was W rampart inf N.. 
7 ona authority; but this defence was alſo the cauſe of ES 
many miſchiefs and inconveniencies. The dignified " 
clergy, perhaps, were not fo prone to immediate violence 
as the barons ; but as they pretended #0 a total independ- 
ance. on the ſtate, and could always cover themſelves . 
with the appearances of religion, they proved, in one re- 1 
ſpect, an obſtruction to the ſettlement of the kingdom, 
and to the regular execution of the laws. The policy of 
the Conqueror was in this particular liable to ſome ex- 
ception. He augmented the ſuperſtitious veneration for 
Rome, to which that age was ſo much inclined; and he \ 
broke thoſe bands of connexion, which, in the Saxon 
times, had preſerved an union between the lay and the 
. Clerical orders, He prohibited the biſhops from ſitting in 
the county-caurts; he allowed eccleſiaſtical cauſes to be 
- tried/in ſpiritual courts only t; and he ſo much exalted 


me power of the clergy, that of 60,215 knights foes, into 
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1 Evi laws, Tut right of . Was 3 with the : 
ET ©; feudal law: An m̃ſtitution, which is hurtful by produc- 
bf 9 Il OT are an unequal diviſion of private pro- 
5 berty; but is advantageous, in another reſpect, by atuſ- 

* _- */toming the people to à pieference in fayour of the eldeſt 
„ ſon, and thereby preventing a partition or diſputed ſuc- 

- ceflion in the monarchy: The Normans. introduced. the 

uſe of ſirnames, which tend to preſerve. the knowledge.of 

' Families and pedigrees. © They aboliffied hone of the old 

abſurd methods of trial, by the croſs'or ordeal ; and they 
Added a new abſurdity, the trial by ſingle combat i, which 
decame a regular part of juriſprudence, ant'was conduR- 

9 5 ed with all the order, method, devotion, and ſolemnity 
Amaginable k. The ideas of chivalry: alſo, ſeem to have 
äbbdoen importeũ by the Normans: No traces of thoſt fan- 
WES: - taſtic notions are to be found among the plain and ruſtic 

| Manners,” Saxons. The feudal inſtitutions, . by raiſing the military 

| Jaques to a kind of ſovereign dignity, rendering perſonal 

5 e ware and valour requiſite, and making every knight 
ANaAaand baron his own protector and avenger, begot that mar- 

i n pride and ſenſe of honour, which, being cultivated 

and embelliſhed by the poets and romance writers of the 

age, ended in chivalry. The virtuous knight fought not 

+ ly. in his own quarrel; but in that of the innocent, of 

 the-helpleſs, and ere all, of the fair, whom he ſuppoſed 
. to be for ever under the Pant of his valiant arm. 
6 0 The uaicourteous knight, With op his alley exerciſed | 
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f 4 Seel. Clock. in 5 . 7 We we nbt to  invagine; * as -- "mh 
or; On | Wi done, that the church pofſeted lands 3 in this proportion, but only that 
1 7 spend bin vaſſals enjoyed ſoch a n nable part of e 
| % * a | 7 an all, Cap. 63, 8. 80 A* 2 4 © . 
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trave lee and ebnindties . 

was the object of his perpetual indignation; and e yo * 
him to death, without ſcruple or trial or appeal, wherever . 
he met with Him. The great independance of men made 1 
pekfonal honour and fidelity the chief tie amdng them; „ 
and rendered it the capital virtue of every true knighit, or | 
genuine profeſſor of chivalry. Thee ſolemnities of fingle 
combat, as eſtabliſhed by law baniſhed the notion of | DE”, 
every thing unfair or unequal in rencbunters; ald mains 7 
tained an appearance of courteſy: hp "eg the combataiits, 9 
till the moment of their eng ent. The credulity of | 
the age grafted on this ſtock the notion of giants; en- 
chanters, dragons, ſpells :, and a thouſand Wonders, 
which ſtill muftiplied during the times of the Crufattes ; 
when men, returning from ſo great a diſtance, ufed the | | 
. kberty' of impoſing every fiction on their believing audi- 5 
ence Theßß ideas of chivalry infected the writings con- | 80 
e and behaviour of men, during ſome ages; and 
even after they were, in a great meaſure}. baniſhed by the 
revival of learning, they left modern gallantry and the 
Point of honour, which ſtill maintain their influence, and 
are the genuine offsprin ou Focien affectations. 
Tx conceſſion Nie Gren er, or father its full 
thas WAA Könſtderablk interval of, 

oe d ! the other) gave riſe, by de- 
"HS bofedfickent, Ab introduced 1 
13 into che α,⁰jEil.ñn. The en- s 
ſuing ſcenes of our hiſtory ' are therefore ſomewhat dif- _ 
ferent from the preceding. Yet the Great Charter con- 
tained. no eſtabliſhment of new courts, magiſtrates, or 
_ ſenates, nor abolition of the old. It introduced no new 
diſtribution of the powers of the cmmonwealth, and no 


££ 


innovation in the political or r public law of the kin gdom. 

ys 3 In all legal ſingle e it was part of the e 8 abt; that be” 
9 not about him any berb, ſpell, or inchantment, by Which he might: 
en victory. Duzd, Orig, __ p. 35 | | 
5 17 5 | ot Bet, 
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ſuch tyrannical 


and” that. merely: by verbal clause, 
as are incompatible with 


civilized government, and, if they become. very frequent, 
are incompatible with all government. The barbarous 
licence of the kings, and perhaps of | the nobles, was 
thenceforth ſomewhat more reſtrained : 
' ſame more ſecurity for their properties and their liberties : 

And government approached a little nearer to that end, 
for which it was originally inſtituted, the diſtribution f 
juſtice, and the equal protection of the citizens. Acts 
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ſome degree, as public i injuries, and as in 
2 charter, calculated for 
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became a kind of epoch in the conſtitution. - - 
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Settlement of 0 e en | 

 —Death of the Protector —— Some commotions 
nubert de Burgh diſplaced——T, be. biſhop of 

: — minifter-— King's partiality to foreigners 

1 Grievances ——Ecclefiaſtical- grieuances— 2 
Earl of Cornwal elected king of the Romans.. Di. 
ene the baron. d inen de Mount fort earl of Eyes | 

5 . 

7 eee ee to the ting of France— _ ol 

Renewal of, the civil wars. Battle of Lewes— 8 ©} 

© Houſe of 8 —— Battle 4 . and aui . 2 1 
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improve, invent wei NG which they fa — 
their reaſonings; and employing general > are 1215. 
enabled to comprehend in a few propoſitions a great num- N 
ber of inferences and concluſions. Hiſtory alſo, being a ih 
collection of facts which are multiplying without end, is 
| obliged to adopt ſuch arts of abridgment, to retain. the 
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perſons engaged in "the tranſaQtions.. This truth i is 
no where more evident than with regard” to: the reign, 
| upon which we are going te enter? What mortal could 
have the patience to write or read a long detail of ſich 
frivolous events as thoſe with which it. is filled, or attend 
to a tedious narrative which would follow, - t ough a ſe- 
ies of fifty-fix years, the caprices and weakneſſes of ſo | 


: JI 4 


mean a prince — Henry 2. The chief reaſon, why pro- 


- teſtant writers have been fo anxious to ſpread out the inci- 


* 


Churches which chey govt 


5 —— Have ry other ctgen be 6 c nage the provinces 
ſent g 


| dents of this reign, is in order to \expoſe-the' rapacity, 
ibition, and artifices of the court of Rome, and to 
prove, that the PA gre ig of the catholic church, 


2 —— 


while they pretended to have nothing in view but the ſal- 


mm EC 


__ vation of fouls, b l thelr attention to the acqui- 


fition of Bag” And Were teſtrained'by ne lente 580 
. porn eee eee | : 


eee eee eee, thomgh it 
ger illuſtrated by, ſuch. a detail of unintereſting inci- 


7 dents ; and. follows indeed, b an evident . from 
the very fituations* . When dh at church was place "with 


LIEN, 


to the reſt of Europe 
Apes as 1t cn . always cover i 2 
Cloak © of ſanity; and attacks men on the fide where they 


dare not employ their reaſon, lies lets ; under controul LN 
civil government; beſides this general caui „ TRV) the 


pope and his courtiers were — to moſt of the 


they could not 5; 


92 T and às they lived'at u diſtance, bene 
"Reel by ſhame: oriremorſe, in employing: every; lu- 

"erative expedient, which v was ſuggeſted to them. Eng- 

land being one of the moſt remote pros itices attathtd to 


the Romiſhi hiera! chy, as well as the moſt prone to ſuper- 


ſtition, Felt ora! during this "Oy OW N . 
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to ſwear fealty to the pope, and renew that homage, to 
which his father had already ſubjected the en mM 


to give him a more regular and legal title to it, a general. 


: < 


„ the OPUS SAL AION HA Bs 
1 we' ſhall often * Genie 66 touch curſorily upon 
fuch" incidents. But we ſhall” not attempt to compre» 1216. 
hend every tranſaction tranſmitted to us; and till the end 

'of the reign, wheti the events become more memorable, + * 
we ſhall not — obſerve an 4 eee order 

4 our nar ration 1 OY 


Tux earli6f Pen 8 Faden ak wake: tions ns John's s etlenont 
fie go- 


a was mareſchal of England, was by his office at the ,c,,um. 


head of the armies, and conſequently, during a ſtate of 


| civil ars and convulſions, at the head of the ſtate; and 


it happened fortunately for the young monarch and for 


the nation, that the power could not have been intruſted 
into more able and more faithful hands. This nobleman, 


who had maintained his loyalty unſhaken to John during 
the loweſt fortune-of that monarch, determined to ſupport 


the authority of the infant prince; nor was he diſ- 


mayed at the number and violence of his enemies. Sen- 
ſible, that Henry, agreeably to the prejudices of the times, 
would not be deemed a ſovereign, till crowned and anointed 


by a churchman z he immediately carried the young prince 28:b O. 


to Gloceſter, where the ceremony of coronation was per- 
formed, in the preſence of Gualo the legate, and of a Ces, 
very few-noblemen, by the biſnops of Wincheſter and 

Bath. As the concurrence: of the papal authority wa 
requiſite to ſupport the tottering throne, Henry was oblied | 


And in order to enlarge the authority of Pembroke, and 


council. of the nooks xenon e ſummoned. at Briſ- 


ul 00 obl & den. 1 af deve men 
realm, . 1 HI 15 | 955 5 my rey} | 
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MsTORY OF;ZNGLAND. 


WE 2 Paussene, that he might reconcile all men to the 
Ws — ment of his pupil, made him grant aney. a charter 
. . of — which, though moſtly, copied from the for- 
WE mer conceſſions extorted from John, contains ſome alter- 
tions,” which. may be deemed remarkable . The full 
5 privilege of elections in the clergy, granted by d the late 
3 4 king, was not confirmed, nor the whom of going out of 
JI the kingdom, neee, conlent'; W | 
3 W power, both x were 1 of renewing. the 
= king's claim to iſſue a congè d'clire to the monks 1 
chapters, and thought it requiſite to put ſome cl | 
wdeae frequent appeals. to Rome. But what may Se 
=. _ Curprize us is, that the obligation, to which John had 
* ſiubjected himſelf, ↄf obtaining the conſent. of. the great 
[ RC council before he: levied any aids or ſcutages pon the 
1 nation, was omitted; and this article was even declared | 
1 had and ſevere, and. was.expreſsly, left to future, de! 
tion. But we muſt conſider, chat, though chis limi⸗ 
. tation may perhaps appear to us the moſt momentous in 
the whole charter of John, it was not regarded in that 
__— light by the ancient barons,» who were more jealous in 
k _* _ _ _ guarding againſt particular acts of violence in the crown, 
| than againſt ſuch general impoſitions, which, unleſs they 
were evidently reaſonable and neceſſary, could ſcarcely, 
without general conſent, be levied upon men, who had 
5 d arms in their hands, and who could tepel any act of op- 
5 | +  preflion, by which they were all immediately affebted. 
wee accordingly find, that Henry, in the courſe of his 
* reign,” while: he gave frequent occaſions. for complaint, 
3 with regard to his vidlations of the Great Charter, never 
once attempted, by his mere will, to levy any aids or 
ſcutages ; though he was often reduced to great necefli>. 
ved, Any was  refuled ſupply by his n 30 born 
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duals alone were affected, than even to exert his acknow- 


ha eee where che intereſt ef the whole od | 
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| 3 for him t6-tranſereſs the Jaw; when indivi- 
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. 22 year, with the addition of ſome articles to prevent 


the oppreſſions by ſheriffs: And alſo with an additional 
; charter of foreſts, a circumſtance of great moment in thoſe” 
ages, hen hunting was ſo much the occupation of the 
nobility, and when the king comprehended ſo eonſider- 


able a part of the kingdom within his foreſts, which he 


governed by peculiar and arbitrary laws. All the foreſts, 
which had been encloſed ſince the reign of Henry II. 
were deſaforeſted; and new perambulations were ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe: Offences in the foreſts were 


declared to be no longer capital ; but puniſhable by fine, 
impriſonment, and more gentle penalties : And all the 


proprietors of land recovered the nn od 
_ their own wood at their pleaſure. 

Tnvs, theſe famous charters were brought very Ay 
to the ſhape, in which they have ever ſince ſtood; and 
| they were, during many generations, the peculiar favour- 
_ ites of the Engliſh nation, and eſteemed” the moſt ſacred 


rampart to national liberty and independance. As they” 


ſecured the rights of all orders of men, theyavere anxi- 
ouſly defended by all, and became the baſis, in a man- 


ner, of the Engliſh monarchy; and a kind of original 8 


contract, which both limited the authority of tlie king, 
and enſured the conditional allegiance of his ſubjects. 


Though often violated, they were ſtil! claimed by the 
nohility and people; and as no precedents were ſuppoſed”. 


valid, that infringed them, they rather acquired, than 


leſt authority; from the frequent attempts, madle againſt 

them in ſeveral ages, by regal and arbitrary power. 
Wu Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the 
| Great Charter, gave 1 much fatisfa8tion and ſecurity to 
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"all he. Ai eee 3 3 in Which Ak eee to 
them, that, whatever jealouſy and animoſity they mi ight 
have entertained againſt che late. king, a young prince, 
the lineal heir of their ancient monarchs, had now ſuc- 


reſentments or principles of his predeceſſor: That the | 


ing in a foreign potentate, had, happily for them as well 


as for the nation, failed of entire 'ſucceſs,' and it was ſtill 


in cheir power, by a ſpeedy return to their duty, to re- 


ſtore the independance of the kingdom, and to ſecure 


that liberty, for which they ſo zealouſly contended: 


That as all paſt offences of the barons were now buried in 
oblivion, they ought, on their part, to forget their com- 


plaints againſt their late ſovereign, who, if he had been 


any wiſe blameable in his conduct, had left to his ſon the 
ſalutary warning, to avoid the paths, which had led to 
ſuch fatal extremities: And that having now obtained a 


charter for their liberties, it was their intereſt to ſhew, 


by their conduct, that this acquiſition was not incompa- 


tible with their allegiance, and that the rights of king 
and people, ſo far from being hoſtile and oppoſite, —_ 
mutually. ſupport and ſuſtain each other 2. 
THESE conſiderations, enforced by the eee of 
honour and conſtancy, which Pembroke had ever main- 


tained, had a mighty influence: on the barons ; and moſt. 


of them began ſecretly to negotiate with him, and my a 
of them openly, returned to their duty. The diffdence, 
| which Lewis diſcovered, of their fidelity, forwarded this 


general propenſion towards the king; and when the : 


Erench prince refuſed the government of the caſtle of 
155 e to Robert Fitz-Walter, who had been lo ative! 


4 4 Rymer, "ol, rn 280 ; Are. wo 245+.) 


apainſt the ae Ass cbsel dhe Gore 2 6 P/ 5 
right and property, they plainly ſaw, that the Engliſh _-: — 
were excluded from every truſt, and that foreigners bas 1276. 
engroſſed all che confidence and affection of their new „„ 
ſovereign The excommunication too, denounced by 
the legate, againſt all the adherents of Lewis; failed not, 
in the turn which men's diſpoſitions had taken, to pro- 
duce a mighty effect upon them; and they were eaſily 
| perſuailed to conſider a cauſe as impious and profane, for 
which they had already entertained an unſurmountable 
averfion . Though Lewis made à journey to France, 
and brought over freſh ſuecours from that kingdom”, he 
found, on his return, that his party was ſtill more'weak- 
ened by the deſertion of his Engliſh confederates, and 
that the death of John had, contrary to his expectations, 
given an incurable wound to bis cauſe. The earls of Sa- 
liſbury, Arundel, and Warrenne, together with William 
Mareſhal, eldeſt ſon of the protector, bad embraced Hen- 
 ry's party; and every Engliſh nobleman was plainly 
watdhing for an opportunity of returning to bis allegiance. 
Pembroke was ſo much ſtrengthened by theſe acceſſions, 
that he ventured to inveſt Mount - ſorel; though, upon 
the approach of the count of Perche with the French 
army, he deſiſted from his enterprize, and raiſed the 
ſiege . The count, elated. with this ſucceſs, marched to- 
D and being admitted into the town, he began to 
5 attack the caſtle, which he ſoon reduced ta extremity. 
The protector ſummoned all his forces from every: quarter 
in order to relieve a place of ſuch i importance; and he ap- 
peared ſo much ſuperior to the French, that they ſhut 
themſelyes up within the city, and reſolved to act upon 
the defenſive v, But the garriſon of the caſtle, having. 
received 2 Meng reinf t ent, made 3 yigorous ſally 
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de the walls by-ſcalade, and bearing dowm all jefiftance, en- 


tered the city ſword in hand. Lincolm was delivered over 
to be pillaged'; the French army we totally routed 3 the 
count of Perche, with only two perſons mores was killed, 
but many, of the chief commanders and about 400 knights 
were made priſoners by the Engliſn . 90 little blood 
was ſhed in this important action, which decided the fate 
of one of the moſt powerful kingdoms in Europe; and 
„ ſuch wretched ſoldiers were thoſe ancient barons, wow 
| yet were unachuainted with every thing but arms! \ 
Pn Lewis was informed of this fatal event, while | 
employed irt the ſiege of Dover, which was till: valiantly 
deferided againſt him by Hubert de Burgh. He immedi. 
ately retreated to London, which was tlie center and life 
of his party; and he there received intelligence of a new 
diſaſtet, Which put an end ta all his hopes, - A French | 
fect, bringing over a ſtrong reihſarcement, had appeared 
on the coaſt of Kent; where; they were attacked by the 
Engliſh-under the command of Philip &Albiney, and were 
vouted and repulſed with conſiderable Iofs. D' Albiney 
Is eck a ſtratagem againſt them, which is ſaid ts have 
contributed to the victory: Having gained the wind of 
the. French, he came down upon them with violence; 
and throwing in their faces à great quantity of quick- 
ume, which he purpoſely carried on board, he ſo blinded 
. ah e anew, en ems. them- 
:  Anoay this Wend misfortune or the French, the Figs 
lch barons haſtened every where to make terms of peace 
with the pr r, and by an early ſubmiſſion, to prevent 
thoſe attainders, nnen, on REN. | 
*. Parisy/p..204, 205; Chrön. de Mullr, po ngge* 4 1 
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deſperate, began to be anxious for the ſafety of his perſon, uy 
Aid was glad on any honourable conditions, to make his 1246, 
eſcape from a country, where, he found, every thing was ; 
now become hoſtile to him; He concluded a peace with 


Pembroke, promiſed to evacuate the kingdom, and only „ 2 
ſtipulated in return, an indemnity to his adherents, ang 
à4é xeſtitution of their hanours and fortunes, together with 2 


the free and equal enjoyment of thoſe liberties, which had 
been granted to the reſt of the nation . Thus was hap- Geared 

pily ended a civil war, which ſeenied to be founded on . 
hve -moſt incurable hatred and jealouſy, and had png | 
ow a cy kingdom with the moſt fatal conſequences. 

Tus precautions, which the king of France uſed in the 
Pr of this whole affair, are remarkable. He pre- 
tended, chat his ſon had accepted of the offer from the . 
Engliſh barons, without his advice, and contrary to his | 
inelination: The armies ſent to England were levied in 
TLewis's name: When that prince came over to- France 

for aid, his father publicly refuſed to grant him any aſſiſt- 6 
dance, and would not ſo much as admit him to his pre- * 
ſence : Even after Henry's party acquired the aſcendant. 
and Lewis was in danger of falling into the hands of his 
enemies, it was Blanche of Caſtile his wife, not the king his 
father, who raiſed armies and equipped fleets for his ſuc- 
cour;*. All theſe artifices were employed, not to ſatisfy 

the pope; for he had too much penetration to be ſo eaſily 
impoſed ont Nor yet to deceive the people; for they 


þ 


Vere too grofs eyen for that purpoſe: They onilyſerved  »= 
for a colouring to Philip's cauſe; and in public affairs, = 


| men are often better pleaſed, that the truth, though known = 
op hog] rer ec 7 under # decent co- 3 
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A than if i is were, exppſed. in or n daylight to the ex 
> os of all the, world. oy, io of bo ene * 
= r the thi” 9a 8 e 8 „ 3 | 
5 equity of che protector's ſubſequent conduct, contributed 
Wet, - irely thoſe wounds, which had been made by 
3 inteſtine diſcord... He received the rebellious barons into 
3 feen, obſerved ſtrictly the terms of peace, | which, a 
1 had granted them ; reſtored chem to their poſſeſſions 3 
1 "on endeavoured, by an equal W i ed + 
E - animoſities-in [perpetual oblivion. The clergy alone; 
FR ne to Lewis, were ſufferers in this revolu - 
ttion. As they had rebelled againſt their ſpiritual foves 
a . by diſregarding the interdict and excommunica- 
ES tion, it was not in Pembroke's power to make any 
ſtipulations in their favour ; and Gualo, the legate, pres 
patecd to take vengeance on them far their diſabedience . 
Many of them were depoſed ; many ſuſpended ſome 
WS baniſhed ;-and all who eſcaped puniſhment, made atone» 
ment ſor their offence, by paying large ſums to 0 8 
| who amaſſed an immenſe: treaſure by this expedient. - 
Death of the . - TE earl of Pembroke did not lang ſurvive the — Y 
b Xi cation, which had been chiefly owing to his wiſdom and 
© - walour$; and he wag ſucceeded in the government by 5 
Pe eter des Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Hubert 
de Burgh, chief juſticiary. The councils: of the latter 
weere chieſſy followed; and had he poſſeſſed equal autho» = 
rity. in the kingdom with Pembroke, he ſeemed. to be a 
every 1 of filling the place of that virtuouz 
1 ; "But the licentious and powerful barqns, who 
—— motions, | had once broken the reins of ſubjeRion to theit prince, 
{nu and had obtained by violence an enlargement of their - 
|, liberties, and independance, could ill de reſttained by, 
3 boys under a ben B. and the people, x no & wh than the” 


mate himſelf. maſter by ſurprize of that of F heri 5 | 
Pandulf, who. was reſtored: to his legateſhip' on eng 


was probably the reſult of a ſecret combin: a B 
the barons, who never could endure to ſe the oral in 


1 


ding be paſt convulſions, or which had been com- 


. 
mitted to their cuſtody by the protector (; They Ae 1246. 


the king's demeſnes* :- They oppreſſed their vaſſals; * 


x Arn fo force. the roya hs 3 had 1 CHA Po 


They infeſted their weaker neighbours ; They invited all 3 
Adiuiſondery people to enter in their retinue, and to live 


ypon. their, lands : And they gave them prote 
._- robberies. and extortions. Wi Gs Ts W oefix 

No one was more infamous for theſe — ok illes. 
| he be bak early. ret 


* in expelling t che French, augmented to the utmoſt, 
= general diſorder, and committed outr; 


ion in all LY 


s in all the, 


than the earl of Albemarle; who, though 
to, his duty, and had been ſervice- 


counties of the North. In order to reduce him to obe- Br 


deni Rockingham calies.rrich Albemarle had. gar» 
 Onedemith. his licentious retinue ; But this nobleman, i ins. 
toad of ſubmitting, entered into a ſecret confederacy with 


Fawkes: de Breauté, Peter de Mauleon, and other barons, 


and both fortified the caſtle of Biham for his 


cal khan, was n ging: — 
nounced the ae — alt Albe⸗ 


marle and his adherents (: An army was levied: 


ſcutage of ten thillings a knight's fee: was impoſed on all 
the military tenants: Albemarle's aſſociates gradually 
deſerted him: And he himſelf was obliged at laſt. to ſue 


for mercy. He PTS ce yas: reſtored-to. 


mne 3 pode e ee . 


Tas: impolitic — in. thoſe times, 


e, Hubert ſeized an opportunity of getting poſſeſ- | 


A 


Lhe 


4 Trivst, p. 74. * 2 tears wh . tops hien. NT 


brad. vol, i i. f. 102. 
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u ne 
Breaute, 4A man öh Eg Jokit E rer — holy 
u, to perſevere in the courſe of violence, to which: 
He had owed his fortune, and tö ſet at naught all law an! 
Jang” When thitty-fiye verdicts were at one kim 

ain kim, on account of tis Violet eee 


r wich an amm force, ined . 
Judge who had prono py | 


* * 


he ern — . — ſubdted, 2 priſoner, his lit 


$6; Wb 
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| > ae was-expented PROWES! ſeverity - 2 
wake be Pence which den. out in London, 
A frivolous emulation in à match of wreſtling, between 
— Londoners on the one hand, and the inhabitants of 
Wieſtminſter and thoſe of the neighbouring. villages an 
the other, dccaſioned this commdtion. The former roſe 
ieee and pulled down ſome houſes belonging te e 
5 of Weſtminſter: But this riot, which, c ü 
. — familiar to that capitaly | 
. ee ntuenbes 
eee nee een gap wry nant me F rn W 
The populace, in the tumult, made uſe of the er of 
- war commonly employed by the French troops Adount- 
j nuuntjoy, God help us and our lord Lewis. ( The juſti- 
AR ee t IRE finding one 


= bent nde inet his crime in Hubert's whe 


fence, he proceeded againſt” him by mattial- law, and 


ape. to de hanged, without trial 


b Nymer, vol, i p. 298. M. Paris, 5. 2 f, 224. ere 
| Chron, Dual, val. i, u and ** „ 8 50 07 ol 
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a rer. made | 
noſeruple to grant in the King's Manes ene anc] con- 
nation of that charter! Wien the | | 
application to! the crown for this ber as CT ow: in 
thoſe times ſeemed: to loſe its validity, if 
rene we; William de Btiewer, one of the be 
 r8gancy;. was ſo bold as te ſayt openly, that thoſe libertics 
were extocted by force, and ought nat to be obſerved - 
But he was rehrimanded by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and ws not countenanced by the king or his chief mini- 
ſters i. A new confirmation was demanded; and granted 
te Fears after; and an aid, ent $9.2-filteanch. of | 
A moveables, was given by the par 1 
this indulgence The king iſſued writs any ta the ſhe, 
riffs, enjoining the obſeryance of the charter; but he 
inſerted: a remarkable clauſe in the wits, that thoſe, who 
payed not the ffteenth,: ſhould not for the future be 
catitled. to the benefit of thoſe libro ko 
Tux low ſtate, into which the crown. wh now falle * 
= it requilite- for a good miniſter 1 to be attentive to 
2 preſervation of the royal prerogatives, as well as to 
e ſecurity. of public liberty. Hubert applied to the 
5 . who had always reat autharj in. the kingdom. 
5 1 now conſidered 8 its 2 lord ; ee 
him to iſſue a bull, declaring the king to. be of full ages. 
and entitled to exerciſe in perſon all the acts of royalty . ' 
tn 8 of this e the 1 red | 


9 * . p. 217, ut 259, Ann, . Wore. p. 1 Chron, Dunt, | 
vel. l. p. Py. 1 55 1 2 Weſt, N : N 1 3. m. 5 
Toner 
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1 eng tom „ ee te vive has ben ted d 


— required the other barons to imitate 
3 Den 2; Up: penny rags The we 
1 5 * Bfian de File, — William a Cancel, with 0 
dome others, even formed a conſpiracy to ſurprize Lon- 
_ don, and met in arms at Waltham with that intention: 5 
1 —— eee 3 


4 = : king; chat chey had ne bebiktustea, * * 
but only aganſt Hubert de Burgh, whom they were de- 
termined to remove from his office ©, They appeared 


. too formidable to be chaſtiſed; and they were ſo little dit. 
urag — oboe — bey 


0 — Sts ba found 5 eee to make the 


1 attempt; "and" hey fat down and kept Chriſtmas f in his "ſe 
To E. r. d ", The archbiſhop and the prelates, find- 4 
ing every thing tend towards a civil war, interpaſed with 
their authority, and threatened the barons with the ſen- 5 
tence of excommunication, if they perfiſted i in detainin 5 
the king's caſtles, This menace at laſt prevailed; + be. 
J fortreſſes were ſurrendered; though the barons com- 
. plained, that Hubert's caſtles Re ſon after reſtored 0 
_ him, while the king fill kept theirs 1 in his own. cuſtody, > 
There are mY: to hays deen 1115 caſtles. at that time in 
England o. 0. GY = 
IT muſt be acknowledged, that the. 7 92 'ﬆf the 
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e Though the-religives bf cht ag a merit hoe K 2 * 
better name chan chat of fuperſtition, it ſerved to unite: | 


25 together à body of men who had great ſway over the prey 5 


people, and who kept the community from falling to 
pieces, by the factions and independant power of the 
nobles. And what was of great importance ; it threw . 
a.mighty authority into the hands of men, who by their 
| profeſſion were averſe to arms and violence; who temper-_ 
ed by their mediation the general diſpoſition towards 
military enterprizes; and who ſtill maintained, even 
amidſt the ſhock. of arme, thoſe ſecret links, without 
which it is impoſlible for human ſociety to ſubſiſt. 5 Io 
- ' NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe inteſtine commotions in 
End, and the precarious authority of the crown, 
Henry was obliged to carry on war in France; and he 
employed to that purpoſe the fifteenth which had been. 


8 granted him by parliament. Lewis VIII. who had ſuc- 


_ ceeded to his father Philip, inſtead of complying. with 
Henrys claim, who demanded the reſtitution of Nor- 
mandy and the other provinces wreſted from England, | 
made an irruption into Poictou, took Rochelle * after a i 
long ſiege, and ſeemed determined to expel the Engliſm 
from the few provinces which yet remained to them. 
Henry ſent oyer his uncle, the earl of Saliſbury; toge- 

ther with his brother prince Richard, to whom he had 

granted the earldom of Cornwal, which had eſcheated g 

to the crown. Saliſbury ſtopped the progreſs of Lewis's 
pony and retained the Poictevin and Gaſcon vaſſals in 

r 


allegiance ; But no military action of any moment 2 


was performed on either fide. The earl of Cornwal, 
OO yl Ca Sade to England, 


: © Tas 1 05 was nowilh HK or r facticus in kis 1227+ 
diſpoſition F = 
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eue e Vet his attention _ threw a 


4g ” ſometimes into. acts of. violence, and gave diſturbance to 


the government. There was a. manor, which had for- 
merly belonged to the earldom of Cornwal, hut had been 
granted to Waleran de Lies, before Richard had been 
inveſted with that dignity, and while the earldom remain- 
eld in the hands of, the crown. Richard claimed this 


manor, and expelled t the proprietor by force: ;. Waleran 


complained: The king ordered his brother to do juſtice 
to the man, and rie, him to his nete: The carl ſaid, 
lers, till the gauſe 
ſhould be decided againſt him by the judgment of his peers: 

Henry. replied, that it was firſt neceſlary. to ro- inſtate 
Waleran in poſſeſſion, before the cauſe, could be tried; 

and he re- itera ted his orders. to the earl 9, We may 
judge of the ſtate of the government, when this affair 
had nearly produced a civil war. - The earl of Cornwal, 

finding Henry peremptory in his commands, affociated * | 
ſelf with the young earl of Pembroke, who had married 
his ſiſter, and 'who was diſpleaſed on "account of the 5 
king's requiri ing him to deliver up ſome royal caſtles. 
which were in his cuſtody, Theſe two  malcantents. 
took into their confederacy the earls of Cheſter, | Wa 
renne, Gloceſter „ Hereford, Warwic, and Fi errers, who, 

were all diſguſted an a like account *, 0 They aembled 
an army, which the king had, not the. power or Courage. 
to refit; and he was obliged to > give} his brother ſatisfac- 
tion, by grants of much importance than the, 


15 manor, which had been the firſt ground. of the quarzel *,, 


Tus; character of the king, as he grew to mand 


eſtate, became 5 5 day better known; and he was 
found in every 


£ totally unqualiſied for maintaining 
* Proper: bp among, W IIP hom the | 


4 E Par 2,3 7 . ni. 


| 0; 85 * * N R Y, os. 
. 


7 4 in no other ee 0 of his character; 


„ 


out wing or 3 he Was 88 to wor war;; 


without policy or art, he was ill- fitted to maintain peace: 


His reſentments, though haſty and violent, were not 
dreaded, while he was found to drop them with ſuch 
facility ; 1 his friendſhips were little valued, becauſe they 


were neither derived from choice, nor maintained with 
conſtancy. A proper pageant of ſtate in a regular mo- 
narchy, where his miniſters could have conducted all 
affairs in his name and by his authority; but too feeble 
in thoſe diſorderly times to ſway a ſcepter, whoſe weight 


_ depended. entirely on at and. Gxtecing * 


wi Bi obert bs: 
irtuo miniſter that lern ogg 


hand which held it. 
. ee eee 


mpreſſion from ye, who | 


authority. cee gg x 
; humane, and merciful even to a fault, he ſeems to have — — 


roy 1227 8 
» * 


2 * 


poſſeſſed, was Hubert de Burgh; a man Who had been placed. 


ſteady to the crown in the moſt difigule and dangerous 
times, and who: yet ſnewed no diſpoſition, in the height 
of his power, to enſlave or oppreſs the people. The 


only exceptionable part of his conduct is chat which is 
mentioned by Matthew Paris u, if the fact be really true, 
and proceeded from Hubert's advice, namely, the recall- 
ing publicly and the annulling of the chartet of foreſts, a 
conceſſion ſo reaſonable in itſelf, and ſo paſſionately | 
claimed both by che nobility and people: But it muſt be 


F 


confeſſed,” that this meaſure is ſe unlikely, both from © | 


aces of the times and character of the mini - 


fer, that /there is great reaſon to doubt of its-realitys 


n as it is mentions by no other hiſtorian. Hu- : 


J P. 232, -M. wende nw: | 
5 this Sn to Peter Biſbop of N 83 
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perty of many caſtles and manors, he married, the eldeſt 
ſiſter bt the king of Scots, Was created earl of Kent, and 
dy an unuſual conceſſion, was made chief Juſhiciary of 


FF * Ss 


IN. ech any other 19 Beides acquiring the mk 


n.. England for life: Vet Henry, in'a fudden caprice, threw | 


off this faithful miniſter, and expoſed him to the violent 


perſecutions of his enemies. Among other” frivolous 


Times objected to kim, he Was accuſed of gaming the 


| King's affeRions by ench "And of 8 OY 


tom the royal treaſury 2 gem, hich had the virtue 4 


render the wearer invulnerable, and of ending this 'va- 


5 h 5 Iuable Euriofity to the prince of Wales. The noble, 


who hated Hubert on account of his zeal in refuming the 
Tights and poſleflions of the crown; no ſooner faw the op- 


* 


© moſity againſt him, and puſhed him to ſeek the total 


portunity favourable, than they inflamed the king's ani» 


ruin of his miniſter. Hubert took ſanctuary in a church: 


The er 2 ordered Mas > to a dragged from en 80 He 


Hubert made his eſcape, . was expelled the kingdom, was 


- again received into favour,; recovered a great ſhare of the 
king's confidence, but never ſhowed” any are to 
8 himſelf in power and authority 185 
rerfirne nt.of i 
83 * king and kingdom, was Peter, biſhop of Wincheſtery | 8 


meg of Tux man, who ſucceeded him in che 9 


a Poictevin by birth, who had been raiſed by the late 


Has, and e by dae e | 


. > 
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which, that prince made into France; and his illegal, 
adminiſtration, was one chief cauſe of that great combi- 
nation among the barons, which finally extorted from 
the crown the charter of liberties, and laid the foundations 


from his character, of purſuing the ſame violent maxims, 
v "governed his father, had imbibed the ſame; | 
arbitrary principles 3 and in proſecution, of Peter's adyivey 

ke invited c over. a great number of Poictevins ie 
foreigners, who, he believed; could more ſafely be tr 
than * Engliſh, and who: feeined: uſeful. to counters 
balance the great and independant power of the nobia, 
ig” 7 'E 


ſtrangers the, exhauſted the revenues of the cron 
already too much impoveriſhed * i they... invaded. the. 
rights of the people; ; and. their inſolence,, G fill more r 
voking than their power, drew on them me hatred : and 

envy « of all orders of men. in. e 5 


r dae Enel abba, r h £26 


miniſtry, and withdrew from parliatnent 3 on pretence 0 : 
Een 


the Ae, to which" they were ekpoled from, the mas , 5 
chinatlons of the Poictevins. When again ſummoned 8 ; 


* 


attend, they gave for anſwer, that the king ſhould difmil 


his foreigners : Otherwiſe they would drive e both, him anc 8 E 


them gut of che kingdom,” and put the e crown on: 


head, mote 8 to 2. iter Such, 1 5 165 . i 


T4... 


7 . Pads Wy 2 8 Dunk, oy 


Paris, p. 2 53, 
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3 - han prolate Bad bern ERIN John. _ - 
| ciary: and regent of the kingdom during an expedition 18h. OY 


wigliſh oonſtitution. Henry, though. incapablez; 


very, office and command was ae on theſe 
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From them. 


i 4; 80 violent a in 25 1 T. = the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, could not he of long duration; but its fall x o- 
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a — pg plot rs ve Rae's well ptr wg rg 
14% Lingoln; and Cheſter; The confederates were diſcon- 


© certed in their meafures: Nichard, earl Mariſchal, who 
had ſucceeded to that dignity on the death of his brother, 

William, was chaſed into Wales; he thence withdrew 
into Ireland; where he was treacheroufly murdered by 
the cantrivance of the biſhop of ' Wincheſter . Thie 
teſtates of the more obnoxious barons. were confiſcated, 
without legal ſentence or trial by their/peers* ; and were 
beſtowed with a profuſe liberality on the Poictevins. Peter 
even carried his infolence ſo far as to declare publicly, chat 
the barons of England muſt not pretend to put them- 
felyes on the ſame foot with choſe of France, or aſſume 
he fame liberties and privileges: "The monarch in the 
| former country had a more abſohits power. than in the 
latter. It had been more juſtifiable for 1 him to have ſaid, 

" that men, ſo unwilling to ſubmit to the authority of laws, 
cou A wich the work: e . . 


Wurn the kings at any tis," was cha in M. 
egal practices, and the authority of the Great Charter 
objected — Pim, he was wont to reply; ; © Wh 
Ad I obſerve. this charter, which is "neglected by all 

my grandees, both prelates and nobility cog It was. ver 
e 6 Vo ought, fr, [to {et * 


e example 


2 


A laff from the. influence of the church, not 
| from the efforts of the nobles. Edmond, the primate, 
Fame to court, attended by many of the hs Ti prelates 5 
and repreſented to the king the pernicious meaſures em- 
brace by Peter des Roches, ohen of his people, 


ne ee e 


N . 5 It” „ wo ' 2” the 
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bf 11 miniſter ad his . 8 threatened him with ap * +" 
the ſentence of excommunication, in caſe of kis refuſal. „ 1 
Tenry, who knew that an excommunication, 0 W. 2 
| ables t6 the ſeriſe of the people, could not fail of producin 
the nioft dangerous effects, was obliged to ſubmit : Fo: 
reigners were baniſhed : The natives were reſtored to 
their place in council “: The primate; who was à man of 
prudence, and who tock care to execute the laws and 
bbſerve the charter of N bore the chief in in the 


* - & is; «x x '1 p ? 5 * 1 * * : 
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they . 
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| e e flat 
molulch de long free from the dominion of foreignets; 74 

The kin having married Eleanor; daughter 4 hd? 
count of maeence $4 was ſurrounded by ert number 


/ cateſſed with King's eg. 
nt gene- rot 


vobch . "ppg of Valence, e 
bf Savoy and matertal uncle to the queen; Was his „ 
chief miniſter; and employed every art to amals wealth = 9 2 
bor himfelg and his relations. Peter of Savoy; 4 bro. bk 
tht of the fame family, Was inveſted in the Honour 
of Richmond, and received the rich wardfhiþ of earl 
Wartenne i en rye promoted to the ſes of 
— Canterbury : Many young ladies were invited over from 
eee to the chief noblenien in England, 
who were the king's wards ©: And as the foutde of 
Henty's bounty began to fall, His Savoyard rhlniftry p- 
plied to Rome; and obtained a bull; permitting Him to 
teſume all paſt grants ; abſalving Him from" the -omthy ß 
which lie had taken to maintain them; even enjoimif 
him te malie fuch a eee and repreſenting hof 


1 . rar, pr 277, 273. t Rymer, vol, is b. 446. lf Paris, | 
1 2D p. 285. 5 _ e Ps: sg is. 305, 316, 341% M. Wet 
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ats EI invalid, on account. 1 5 8 which « en- 
, I ed from chen to the Roman pontiff, 1 in whom the u- 
ee -periarity "of the kingdom was veſted *, The oppoſition, 
| TE” made to the intended reſumption, prevented it from taking 
ES: ple ace ; but the nation ſaw the indignities, to which the 
3 Fig was willing to ſubmit, 1 in order to gratify the ava- 
Tice of his foreign favourites. About the fame time, he 
1 publiſhed i in England the ſentence of excommunicativn | 
„ enounced againft the emperor F. Tederic, bis brother in- 
I law '; 3 and faid in excuſe, that, being the Pope s v al, 
| he was obliged by his allegiance to obey all the © com- 
mands of his holineſs. In this weak reign, when a any 
beende potentate inſulted the King's do 


inſtead, of taking. revenge for he inn, be — 0 
2 ee e eee lord. and e Me to.give 
ction to his vaſſal s. 


came ab 3h reſentment, of the Engliſh, 
5 ere 1 ever 1 Wa ee thams | 
9r exen to moderate his attachment towards them. After 

= ; the Proyengals and, Savoyards might have been ſuppoſed 3 

= Pretty well ſatiated with the dignities and riches which. 
5 they. had acquired, a new ſet of hungry foreigners were 

invite ited « over, and; ſhared, among them thoſe favours, 
b 3 the king ought i in policy to have conferred: on the 
\ Wu nobility, by whom his government could have 
| been ſupported. and defended. His mother, Ifabella; 

i, who. had been unjuſtly taken os. the late 8 From, my | 
count de la Marche, t whom | 
ſooner miſtreſs, of herſelf by the 
1247. than ſhe married that nobleman j ine n him 
3 pur for, Guy, William, Geoffrey, and Aymers whom 

thei eee in order ae neee 
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Ra The 1 Edd ngtürel and abs alpen ir rs > 
of Henry was IR at the ſight of ſuch near relations; 34 —_—— . 
dered neither his own circumſtances, nor che 247. 
diſpoſition: of his people, i in the honours and riches which 
| 1 conferred upon them „ Complaints roſe as high. 
_ againft the credit of the RE as ever they had done, 
al ainſt that 0 the Poictevin and of the Savoyard fa 
vourites'; and to a nation prejudiced againſt them, all 
their Meatutes appeared criminal and exceptionable, Vio- 
lations of the Great Charter were frequently mentioned; 
and it is indeed more than probable, that foreigners, e 
ignorant of the laws, and relying: on the boundleſs. 8 5 
affections of a we: prince, would, in an age, when a 8 
regular adminiſtration was not any where known, pay 
more attention to their preſent intereſt than'to the liberties' 
of the peoples It is reported, that the Poictevins and 
other ſtrangers, when the laws were at any time appealed. . 
to, in "oppoſition. to their oppreſſions, ſcrupled not to 
reply, What did "the Engliſh laws ſignify to them? . 5 
minded them not. © And as words are often more offenſive 8 | | - 
chan actions, this open contempt of the Engliſh tende 
much to aggravate the general diſcontent, and made « every 
act f violence, committed by the forelgriers, | appeat bot 
only an injury, but an affront to them , N 1 
©T"REEKON not among the en of the” Stat 5 _ 
7 Charter, Tome arbitrary exertions of prerogative, t to Which 2 
| 80 neceſſities puſhed him, and which, without po- 
dbelng any diſcontent, were uniformly . by. all_ 
ls fucceſſbrb, till che laſt century,, As the parliament, OY 
 often® rifyfed bim fupplles, "and that i in a, manner —— © 
What rüde and indecent 1, he'obliged ] his opulent ſubjects, .. ©: 
partſcutarly 1 the | citizens of London n t to grant bim lo: ns I ox 8 
of money z and it is natüral . chat the 2 „ 
l bab, b. 49% i. Wel. P. 38. Knygbton, p. 4436. 
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P. want of cconowy, which reduced bim to the neceflity of, | 

TH. e would prevent him from being yg very pundhual 
in the repayment , He demanded.. 
5 tended voluntary contributions from his nobility and pre; 
. lates *, He was the firſt king of England fince the con- 
queſt, that could fairly be ſaid to lie under the reſtraint of 
ir; and he was alſo the firſt that praftifed the diſpenſ- 
ing power, and employed the clauſe of Nep-ob/tante, in his 

. grants and patents. When objections were made to this, 
| novelty, he replied, that the pope- exerciſed that autho- 
rity; and why might not he imitate the example? But 
the abuſe, which the pope made of his di nſing power, 
3 ip violating the canots of general councils, in invading 
=. | the privileges and cuſtoms of all particular churches, and 
ER. in uſurping on the rights of patrons, was mare. likely to, 
= n than to reconcile them 
1 „ fimilar practice in their civil government. Roger de 
=. | Thurkeſhy, one of the king's juſtices, was ſo diſpleaſed 
=>:  with'the precedent, that he exclaimed, Alas 1. 1 | 
| oe. we. fallen into? Marl the ci court 4s. carnupted. in 
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ien of the eccleſiafi 
: | 476 f fountain. nt 1 
Fus kiog's partiality: to his 
_— Watters, and to. their Seng an ee would have 
Appeared mare tolerable. to the Engliſh, had any thing | 
_ done mean-while 9 e e 
; tended Th ee glory.to hi 


„e: At leaſt, ſuch military talents in the king whuld, 
* | have ſeryed to keep his bapdns in awe, anch have. given, 
wein authority to his Sovernment. But though. hs, 
oo, _ declayed war Lug Beg Lewis IX, in 424, and wade. an, 
WE expedition into E 53.1 upon thei invitation. of his er ; 
band ou. count de w=b Ia March = ha * 7 5 8. | 
. * 0 N un 21 = 
VVV > * 


vm — ws nur in his n 
Ferre — by his allies, loft what remained to „ 
im of Poictou, and-was obliged to return, with loſs of "i 
honour, into England. The Gaſcoti nobility were at» 
tached to the Engliſh government; becauſe the diſtance | 
ol their ſovereign allowed them to remain in a ſtate of als 
| ——— mann „„ 0 
e — 9 
_ thraed into Guienne, and was more fucceſsfal'in this ex- 1 
pedition;z bur ko thereby involved himſelf and hiv-nobility 
| (mr, an expoſes him to greater danger rom thi n A 

"Wane of em and an il-judged Spacing 
Henrys great defects; and his debts, even before this 
expedition, had beceme ſo troubleſome, that he ſold all EE 
| bis plate and jewels, in order to diſcharge them When _ 
' this expedient was firſt propoſed to him, he aſked, where 8 > 
ie ſhould find purchaſers ? It was replied, the citizens. oft _—_— 
London." On my word, faid be, if the treaſury. of Augufun 
vers brought to ſale, the ojtizens are abls to be the purchaſers: 
 Theſ'clotons, who! fiene to themſelves th name of barons, 
aboumd in every ing, while we are to neceſſities v. 
And he was thenceforth obſerved to be mare forward and 
eee ipod We: eee e e 
5 Bor the grievances, which the r 
complain ef in ehe civil government during this reign; ® 7 
team to have been ſtill leſs burtherifonie than thoſe which „ 
they ſuſfere from the uſurpations and exaRions of te 
1 ———ͤͤ =)» de | 
+; p. "7 398. 399- 405. W FROG 7. 570. Chron, | 
nen 15.5 MPa, b. GMG. . Par, 
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own body, for his fa ceſl fenry, 
kay; aſd. to confirm the election, ad = ph va | 
1 N nalled it 7; and immediately appointed Richard, chan- 
+  _ Cellorof Lincoln, for archbiſhop; without waiting for a 
. new: election. On the death of Richard in 14 31, the 
IF 5 | iſhop of Chicheſter; and 
© , though Henry was much pleaſe with the election, the 
mi pope, who thought that prelate too much attached to the 
. efown, aſſumed the power of annulling his election -. 


. . He rejected two. clergymen more, whom the monks had 
Et ſucceſſively choſen; and he at laſt told them, that, if 
they would elect Edmond, treaſurer of the church of 


Saliſbury, he would confirm their choice; and his nomi- 

nation was complied with. The pope had the prudence 

We to. appoint both times very worthy primates z but men 
cCCcͤ̃suld not forbear obſerving his intention of thus drawing 
'  graduallyto.himſclf4he right of betowing that een 

| dignity. - Auch nciels wort oh aint bod node ers 

{; however, mote Ae beg — 

the ſee, of Rome, ſeems to have been in this age the 

ound: of general complaint. The papal: miniſters, 

finding a vaſt ſtock of power, amaſſed by their p 


Lwcðᷓbeſlſors, were deſirous of mie it to immediate profit, 
=: | which, they enjoyed at home, rather than of. enlarging 
8 heir authority in diſtant. e where they never 
sintended to reſide. Every thing was become venal in 
the Romiſh tribunals ;: ſimony wWas openly practiſed; 0 


lavours and even nd juſtice, could be obtained: with- 8 
A 2 + * puta; bribe z,.the higheſt bidder was ſure to have the pre: 
ference, without regard either to the merits of the perſon 

cr of the cauſe; and beſides the uſual peryerſions of right 

in the deciſion of controverſies, the pope. openly aſſumed 
an abſolute and uncontroled authority of ſetting aſide, b 

the plenitude of bis apoſtolic power, all articular rules 


and all. privileges of W 52 8 mY cont 
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| n of remedying theſe abuſes, pope Honorius, 0:86 A; 95 
in 12 ab, complaining of the poverty of his ſee as the . "x 
ſource of all grieyances, demanded" from every cathedral = *5 
two of the beſt prebends, and from every convent twa + FR 
monks' portions, to be ſet apart as a perpetual and ſettled 
revenuę of the papal crown: But all men being ſenſible, 
that the revenue would continue for ever, and the abuſes 
immediately return, his demand was unanimouſly reject- 
ed. About three years after, the pope demanded and 
obtained the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, which he 
levied in a yery oppreſſive manner; requiring payment „ 
before the clergy had drawn their. rents. or tythes, and — 
ſending about uſurers, who: advanced them the money at a 7 
exorbitant intereſt. In the year 1240, Otho, the legate, 
having in vain attempted the clergy in a body, obtained 
ſeparately, by intrigues and menaces, large ſums from the 
prelates and convents, and on his departure is ſaid to have 
| carried more money out of the kingdom than he left in 
it. This experiment was renewed four years after with 
ſuceeſs by Martin the nuncio, who brought from Rome „ 
mel ſuſpending and excommunicating all elergymen, 5 
hat refuſed to comply with his demands. The king, = 
Sho wi on the pope for the ſupport of his tottering | 
authority, never failed to countenance thoſe exactions. | „ 
1 WHILE. all the chief beneſices of the 1; pony 


+ Aa 8 Ga 


were Tent | over at one time to he pibVidel for; non- 
reſidence and pluralitics were Carried to an EN 
height; Manſel, the king's chaplain, is computed to wave 
heldat once ſeven- hundred eccleſiaſtical tivings; and 
the; abuſes. became ſo evident as to be palpable to the 5 | 
div . The people, entering into e << 
aſſoci tions, roſe againſt che Italian clergy; pillaged their 8 
7 Farms; 0 their lands; "inſulted the zerſons of ſuch f > 
.them as they found in the kingdom -; and when-theJub- Es 

2 Rymer, vol, i, p. 253. W 297. F 
babe | | teure, Wiles 
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the guilt was found to involve ſo many, and thoſe of fuch 
n Bigh rank, that it paſſed unpuniſhed. At laſt, when In- 
IF A nocent IV. in 1245, called a general council at Lyons, 
WE Deer eee hs" eaiperce- redete us 
| 8 king and nobility ſent over agents to e 
the council, of the avarice of the Romiſh church. They 
pe repreſented, among many other grievances, chat the bene- 
=: fies of the Italian clergy in England had been eſtimated, 
ww.” and were found to amount to 60, ooo marks ' a year, a 
3 Bt | foam eee eee eee 


- They obtained only an evaſive anſwer” from the 


| 8 4 | ; A gl; but as mention had been made before the coun. 
ill, of che feudal ſubjection of England to the ſee of Rome, 
wo the Engliſh agents, at whoſe head was Roger Bigod earl 


of Norfolk, exclaimed againſt that pretenſion, and in- 

fiſted, that king John had no right, without the conſent 

= of his error to fubjeQ e eee wee 
= - - Ks be Fr e Fate, ſem thenceforch to have. 
. IE, 1 little inſiſted on that pretenſion. DOR „ 
Tunis check, received at the council of Lyons, was 

not able to ſtop the court of Rome in its rapacity : Inno- 

gent exacted the revenues of all vacant benefices, the 

| \ of all ecclefiaſtical revenues without exception 3 

T the third of ſuch as exceeded 2 hundred marks 2 year; 
| o ** 


Ws * Eossets deb is Hr u t 5. it wh eh ale 

n 45%. Tue caſtonis were part of Henry's wende -ane ,, 

- -mmoynied- 20i Go ds: a year $ „ 
nercbomts for the uſe of the ern | 
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the king, — he yl un hens 1 * 
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7 was called ; an enterprize, which threw much diſhonour | 
EE 
great expence and trouble. The Romiſh church, taking 
advantage of favourable incidents, had reduced the king · 
sum aof Sicily to the ſame ſtate of feudal vaſlalage, which 
the: pretended to extend over England, and which, by 
zeaſon.of the diſtance, as well as high ſpirit of this latter 
kingdom, ſhe was not able to maintain. - Aﬀter the death - 
of the emperor, Frederic II. the ſucceſſion of Sicily. de- 
yolvedto- Conradine, grandſon. of that monarch ; and 
Mainfrop, bis natural fon, under pretence of governing 
the kingdom during the infancy of the prince, had formed 3 
2 ſcheme for eſtabliſhing his own authority, Pope Inno- „( 
cent, who had carried on violent war againſt the emperor, 
redet and endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs him of his Italian 
dominions, ſtill continued hoſtilities againſt his grandſon; 
but being diſappointed in all his ſchemes by the aQtivity , „ 
and artifices of Mainfroy, he found, that his own force , *' ' = 
Lone was not ſufficient to bring to a happy iſſue ſo greeſet 
am enberprige. He pretended to diſpoſe öf the Sicilian 
grows both as ſuperior lord of chat. particular kingdom, 
aud as, vicar of Chriſt, to whom all kingdoms of the 
din wer ſubjeRted 3 and he made a tender of it to Ris 
| chard earl of Cornwal, whoſe immenis riches, he flattered | 
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the preſent o, he applied t6*the"kifig;Cwhoſ&levity and 
WY thoughtleſs Siſp6b jon” gave Innocent more hopes of fac 
| ceſs; and he offered him the crown of Sicily for his ſe- 
'* cond ſon, Edmond i. Henry, allured by ſo magnificent 
a preſent, without reflecting on the conſequences, with- 
but confulting either with fis brother or the parliament, 
accepted of this inſidious propoſal; and gave. thi pope 
unlimited credit to experd whatever" ſums" he thought 
neceffary for compleating the conquelt of Sicily. Inno- 
cent; who was engaged by his on intereſts to wage war 
with Mainfroy, was glad to carry on his enterprizes at 
the expence of his ally: Alexander IV. who ſucceeded 
him in the papal. chrone, continued the ſame policy: And 
Henry was ſurpriged to find bimſelf on a fudden involved 
in an immenſe debt, which he had never been conſulted 
in contracting. The ſum already amounted to. 136,4 
marks beſidę intereſt -;; and he had che proſpect, it ho 
anſwered this demand, of being ſoon loaded with mo 
exorbitant expences ; if he refuſed it, of both incurring | 
the: pope's diſpleaſure, and of loſing the crown of Sicily, 
which he hoped: _— debe the glory of fring on the 
head of bis ſon. * 2 { % Hein. 4 bi af LW 109 | 
H applied n lia -for duiply 3 und- he 
420 might be ſure not to meet with oppoſition, he ſent no 
3 writs to the more refractory barons: But even thoſe /who = 
were ſummoned, ſenſible of the ridiculous cheat, impoſed . 
by the pope, determined not to laviſh their money on ch 5 
chimerical projects; and making a pretext of che abſence 
_ eee they tefuſed to take the kings demands 
21 aſideration l. In this extremity the clergy were 8 
urcez' and as both their t mporal and ſpiri- 
5 eg 3c + f l Ant ir Nen, * * gov ts: 2 Fig 14 8 3 1 167 15 
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ee Ok — he — authority. 

1 1 pope publiſhed a cruſade for the conqueſt of 81. 
and required every one, who: had taken the croſs 
af 006i pid Ingnigenns roam eren we ae 
ore terrible ny as bor idle to the Chriſtian 
Hith than ay Saree N., He levied;a tenth on Al eceler 


| . — the — 

teſtate clergymen; neren en vacant benefices; the 
reyenues of all non-reſidents n. But theſe taxations, be- 
ing levied by ſome rule, were deemed leſs grievous, than 
another impoſition, which aroſe from the ſuggeſtion of 
the biſhop of Hereford, and which _ have 1 tlie 
door to'endleſs' and intolerable abuſe. 

Tu T. prelate, who. reſided at the court of Nome 5 
a dopatition from che Engliſn church, drew bills of dif- 
ſerent values, but amounting on the Whole to 150, 540 


marks, ön all the biſhops | and abbots of the kingdom; 


and granted theſe bills to Italian merchants, who, it was 
pretended, had advanced money for the ſervice of the war 
againſt Mainfroy o. As there was no likelihood of the 
Engliſh prelates ſubmitting, without compulſi ion, to ſuch 
an extraordinary demand, Ruſtand, the legate, was 
charged with the commiſſion of employing authority to 
that purpoſe; and he ſummoned. an aſſembly of the. 
biſhops and abbots, whom he acquainted with the plea- 
ſure of the pope and of the king. Great were the ſur- 
prize and indignation of the affembly : The biſkop of 

Wenke ere that 1 would los his life wy 

m mp 85 i. p. 547, 548, Ke. n Rymer, vol. f i. p. 597 
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"nw The legate” was no leſu vivlent on tie other 
hind J and he told ——— 


ne reren mer end; the is 
nies fall mus dd Gig an 5 
abel to che adden r 246? oh 
m. — —y— — 
purpoſe: The conqueſt of Sicily wel- Nc er 
The demands which came from Rome wee endleſsi Pope 
| Alexander became A1 cm 1 chat he ſent oer 
imendiet, and the this with excommunication, ib be . : 
flanty mare : And at aſt, Henry, ſenſible ofthe 


cheat bahn be Gant of broking WR: igreet 

of reſigning into the pope's hands dat crown, which. 
was not intended by Alexan er, wo he or his fami 

Hould ever enjoy. CC 000; REY 


Farlof Tx carl of Cornwal WE now Ton Ges Ker | 
8 „en his foreſight, in refuſing the fraudulent hargain with 
of the Re- Rome, and in preferring the ſolid honours of. an opulent 
1 8 And powerful prince of the blood in England, 4% the 
empty and precaricus glery af foreign dignity, But 
he had not always firmneſs ſufficient to adhere to. this re. 
ſolution: His vanity and ambition prevailed. at laſt over 
His prudence and his AVATICE 3 and f was N in an 
. 80 - 1 557 11 
u Paris, 1 7 8 5 4m. Bol Pty it — 
ol. . p. 624. M. Fare, p. 64. 5 Rymer, mol "# p. 630. 
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brother, and not attended with much greater probability e 
ol ſucceſs. The immenſe opulence of Richard having: 11. 


male the German princes caſt their eye on him as a can- 
didate for the empire; he was tempted to expend vaſt 


8 ſums of money on his election, and he ſueceeded fo far as 


to be choſen king of the Ro which ſeemed to ten- 
der his ſucceſſion infallible to the imperial throne. He 
went over to Germany, and carried out of the kingdom: 
eee ſum than ſeven hundred nen if we 


which! i is en much 3 His mag 


while it laſted, procured: him friends amd partinans'3 Bur 
it was ſoon drained from him by the rapacity of the Ger- 


man princes; and, having no perſonal or family.connex-' 


ions in chat country, and no ſolid foundation of power, 


he found at laſt, that he had laviſlied' away the frugality 
f of a-whole life, in order to procure a ſplendid title, and 
that his abſence from England, joined to che weakneſs of 
his brother's government, gave reins to the factious and 


turbulent diſpoſitions of the Engliſh barons, and involved 


his own country and family in great calamities. 


Tut ſucceſsful revolt of the nobility: from: king Joh 
and thei impoſing on. ie and hi east limitation 
as. rep rr 


th 
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chug's F amount to little more than. half the ſom, p. 634. The king's. . 
_ difſipations and expences, throughout his whole reign, according. to 12 1175 


author, had amounted only to about 940,000 mirks, p. 633, 
* The ſuns. mentioned by ancient authors, who were So wb 


are often improbable, and ne ver confiſtent. But we know from an infallible . 


authority, the public remonſtrance to the council of Lyons, that the king 8 


revenues were below 60,000 marks a years His brother therefore could never | 
haye been maſter of 75092;000:; marks; eſpecially; as he did not ſell; his eftates- 


in England, an we learn from the lame author; And we hear afterwards of 


his ordering all his woods to be cut, in order to ſatisfy the rapacity of the. 5 


German n : His fon ſucceeded to d the N of, en and his other 
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give them no pretence for complaints; an- 


40 4 8 


5 juſticiary and of the. chancellor, to Whoſe hands chieffſy 
: the adminiſtration of juſtice" was committed: And, if e 


ances and 3 alem 1 had impo- 
veriſhed, as well as weakened chat crown, which they 
were at daſt induced, from the fear of worſe oonſequences, 
to replace on the head of young Henry. In the king's. 

3 either great abilities and vigour: were requiſite 
to oyerawe the barons, or great caution and e to 
fled, that this prince ne of eee. heſe 
 talents,, He had not: prudence to chuſe right meaſures3, | 
he Wanted even that conſtancy, which. ſometimes. gives. 
Veit to Wrong ones he; was entirely devoted. to: his 


fandurites Who were lalwrays fortigners:z he. laviſfied on 
15 them without diſeretion his diminiſned revenue; and Rind- 


ing, iat his: barons indulged :- their! diſpoſition tewards 
— and obſerved not to thei - own waſſals the ſame 


| 5 apt, i in 3 neglechall = tara ö 
dles of the Great Charte 
Male regarded. dy his nobility. 


varter dien e, e 

conduct had ex- 
tremely leſſened his authority in the. dag em had mal: 
tiplied complaints againſt him; and had frequently, expoſed; 


erer dum d affronts, and even to dangerous attempts upon his 


tive... In the year 1244, when he. deſired: a-ſups. 


ply.from, parliament, the. barons, complaining of the fres: 
quent breaches of the Great Charter, and of the many 


. fruitleſs applications which they had formerly made for 
| "the redreſs of this and other. grievances, demafided ! in te 


turn, *thathe e hould give them the nomination of the great 


nay credit che hiſtorian , they had formed the plan 


other. limitations, as well as-of aſſociations to maintain 


them, Which beg Have 5 gap the * to be an abſol ute 3 
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pr pony Freire The bing 1 ly hem, wo age. 
to nothing but à retewal of the charter, and a general | 
permiſſion to excommunicate all the Vichilite of it: And EY 
received. no ſupply, except a ſcutage of twenty fl 
| Ihig# on each knight's fre for che niarriage of his deft 
— to the king of Scotland 1 burches, which'was' 


[x 
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Fon years after, ina full Parliament, Aben Hen 1 
demande 2 new ſupply, he was openly teproached with 
the breach, of his word, and the frequent violations or 2 
ä charter. | Ue was aſked, whether he did not bluſh to de- 
fire any aid from his people, whom he profeſſedly Hated 
and deſpiſed, to whom on all occaſions be preferred 
aliens and foreigners, and who groaned, under the oppreſ- 
fions, Which he either permitted or exerciſed over them. 
He was told, that, beſides diſparaging his nobllity, by 
forcing © Wem to contfaft unequal and mean marriages 
with ſtrangers, no rank of men was ſo low as to eſcape 
vexations from him or his miniſters; that even the victuals 
conſumed in his houſehold, the clothes which himſelf and 

his ſervants wore, Mill more the wine which they Uſed 

were all taken by violence from the lawful owners, and 
no compenſation was ever made them for the injury; 
x that = mg merchants, to the great prejudice ain infamy 
of the om, munned the Engliffi harbours, 48 if 
y were poſſeſſed by pyrates, aud Vie Scherer with) 
nations Was thus cut off by theſe acts of violente; that 
toſs. was added to loſs, and injury to injury, lah the 
merchants, who had been deſpoiled of their goods, were 
_ alſo obliged to carry them at their own' charge to what- 


15 ever plate the king was pleaſed to appoint” them; thir 


even the poor fiſhermen on the coaſt could not eſcape his 
| oppreſſions and thoſe of his courtiers; and finding chat 
_ ty had not all PE to diſpoſe of their commo- 

2 es EE xo. dities 
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t market, were frequently confirained 


4 = 1 — to foreign ports, and to hazard all the perils 
of the ocean, rather than thoſe which awaited them from 
his oppreſſive emiſſaries ; and that his very religion was a 


ground of complaint to his ſubjects, while they obſerved, 
that the waxen tapers and ſplendid filks, employed in ſo 


| many uſeleſs proceſſions, were the ſpoils which he had 


forcibly raviſhed from the true owners *.. Throughout 


this remonſtrance, in which the eee derived from 


an abuſe of the ancient right of purveyance, may be ſup- 
poſed. to be ſomewhat exaggerated, there appears a ſtrange 


b mixture of regal tyranny in the practices which gave riſe 


to it, and of ariſtocratical liberty or rather licentiouſneſs 


in the expreſſions employed by the parliament. . But a 
mixture of this kind is obſervable in all the ancient feudal 


governments; and boch of chem proved equally: . to 
the people. 
As che king, in . to their remonſirance, _ the | 
. LIRA only good words and. fair promiſes, attended 
with the moſt humble ſubmiſſions, which they had often 
found deceitful, he ed at 9 — time no ſupply; and 
therefore in the year 1253, when he found himſelf again 
under the neceſſity of applying to parliament, he had pro- 
vided a new pretence, which he deemed infallible, and 
taking the vow of a Cruſade, he demanded their aſſiſtance 
in that pious enterprize *. -, The: parliament, however, 


- for ſome time heſitated to city and the eccleſiaſtical | 
order ſent a deputation conſiſting of four prelates, the 
primate, the biſhops of Wincheſter, Saliſbury, and Car- 
le, in order to. remonſtrate-with him on his frequent 


5 violations of their privileges, the oppreſſions with which 


de had loaded them and all his ſubjedts 7, and the une. 
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1 . Ty b. 
dignities. It is true, replied the king, I have A. 
% ſomewhat faulty in this particular: I obtruded 2 
64 you, my lord of Canterbury, upon your ſee; I was 
< obliged to. employ both entreaties and menaces, my 3 
00 lord of Wincheſter, to have you elected: My proceed - 7 "i 
< ings, I confels, were very irregular, my lords of Sa- Dh 
| 3 Carliſle, when J raiſed you from the loweſt | 

«+ ſtations to your preſent dignities : I am determined 
<« | henceforth to correct thoſe abuſes; and it will alſo be- 
« come you, in order to make a thorough reformation, 
60 to reſign your preſent beneſices; and try to enter again 
« in a more regular and canonical manner . The 
biſhops, ſurprized at theſe unexpected ſarcaſms, replied, . 
that the queſtion was not at preſent how to correct paſt 
errors, but to avoid them for the future. The king pro- 
miſed redreſs both of eccleſiaſtical and civil grievances ; 
and the parliament in return agreed to grant him a ſup- 
plys a tenth of the eccleſiaſtical benefices, and a ſcutage of 
three marks on each knight's fee: But as they had expe- 
rienced, his frequent breach of promiſe, they required, 
that he ſhould ratify the Great Charter in a manner ſtill \ 
more authentic and ſolemn than any which he had hither=. 52 2 
to employed. All the prelates and abbots were aſſem- : 
| bled: They held burning tapers in their hands: The 3 
Great Charter was read before them: They denounced — 
the ſentence of excommunication againſt every one who 
ſhould thenceforth violate that fundamental law : They 
threw-their tapers. on the ground, and exclaimed, May - 
the foul "of every one,  toho incurs this ſentence, "= Bock a = Ho 
_ corrupt in Hell! The king bore a part in this ceremony; oy 
and ſubjoined; 4 So help me God, I will keep all theſs 
« articles inviolate, as I am a man, as I am a chriſtian, 
1 as. Li, am At anne e A 
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"= 3 16 * inted ©. Vet was the tremendous ceremony 

. r finiſhed, than his favourites, abufing his en ers 
"255 and fueility, made him return to the fame arbitrary and 
3 adminiſtration; and the reaſonable expectations 
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1258. rt et ite * we 7 iflegat ad afforded a 
ES FG RG as fountfort, earl ef Leiceſter, to at- 
de tempt an innovation in the Sci and to wreſt the 
ccepter from the feeble and irrefolute hand which held it. 
This nobleman was a younger ſon of that, Simon de 
Mountfort, who had conducted with ſuch valour and re · 
non the Cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, and Who, 
though he tarniſhed his famous exploits by cruelty and 
ambition, had left a name very precious to all the bigots 
of that age, particularly to the eccleſiaſtics. A large in- 
heritance i in England fell by ſucceſſion to this family; but 
| as the elder brother enjoyed ſtill more opulent poſſeffions | 
m France, and could not perform fealty to two maſters, 
. he transferred his right to Simon, his younger brother, 
who came over to England, did homage for his lands, 
- 2nd; Was raiſed to the dignity of earl of Leiceſter, In the 
year. 12 33, he eſpouſed Eleanor dowager of William ear} | 
of Pembroke, and fiſter to the king ; but the marriage 
of. this princeſs with a ſubject and a e though 
. cContracted with Henty's conſent, was loudly complained of 
Pe by the earl of Cornwal, and all the barons of England ;. 
and Leiceſter was ſupported againſt their violence,' by the 
Eing's favour. and authority alone . But he had no 
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. ſobner eſtäbliſhed himſelf. in his 8 and di gnities, 
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Intereſt with the nation, ar ently the Actions 


of all orders of men. He loſt, however, the friendſhip 9 / 
of Henry from the uſual levity and fickleneſs of that .. 


prince; he was baniſhed the court; he was recalled ; he 
was entruſted with the command of Guienne e, where he 
| did good ſervice and acquired honour 3 he Was again dif- 
graced by the king, and his baniſhment from court ſeem- 
ed now final and irrevocable. Henry called him traitor 
to his face: Leiceſter gave him the lye, and told him, 
that, if he were not his ſovereign, he would foon make 
him repent of that inſult. Yet was this quarrel accom- | 
modated either from the good-nature or t midity of the 


king ; and Leiceſter was again admitted into ſome degree 


of fayour and authority. But as this nobleman was be- 


come too great to preſerve an entire complaiſance to Hen- . - 


ry” s humours, and to act in ft ubſerviency to his other 
minions; he found more advantage in cultivating his 
intereſt with the public, and in inflaming the general dif- 
contents, which prevailed againſt the adminiſtration. - He 
filled every place with complaints againſt the infringe- 
ment of the Great Charter, the acts of violence commit- 
ted on the people, the combination between the pope and 
the king in their tyranny and extortions, Henry's neglect 
of his native ſubjeẽts and barons; and though himſelf a 
foreigner, he was more loud than any in repreſenting the 
_—_— of ſubmitting to the dominion of foreagners. 


By his hypocritical pretenſions to devotion, he gained the 0 


favour of the zealots and clergy ; By bis ſeeming concern 
for public good, he acquired the affections of the public? 
And beſides the private friendfhips,: which he had culti- 
vated with the barons, his animoſity againſt the favourites 
created an union of intereſts between him and that on 
Ken order. 1 

A RECENT quarrel, which 1 out * 7 
* aud William de Valence, Henry's half brother, and 
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0 41 p. chief > routine wo matters, to extremity ', ind de- 
A termined the former to give full ſcope to his bold and un- 
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bounded ambition, which the laws and' the king's authority 
Had hitherto with difficulty reſtrained. He fecretly called 
a meeting of the moſt conſiderable barons, 3 
Humphrey de Bohun, high conſtable, Roger Bigod, earl 


"mareſchal, and the earls of Warwic'and Gloceſter ; men, 


who by their family and poſſeſſions ſtood in the firſt rank 
of the Engliſh nobility. He repreſented to this company 


the neceſſity of reforming the ſtate, and of putting the 


execution of the laws into other hands than thoſe which 
had hitherto appeared, from repeated experience, ſo unfit 


for the charge with which they 'were entruſted. He 


| exaggerated the oppreſſions exerciſed againſt the lower or- 


ders of the ſtate, the violations of the barons? privileges, 
the continued depredations made on the clergy; and i in 


order to aggravate the enormity of this conduct, he ap- 


pealed to the Great Charter, which Henry had ſo often 


ratified, and-which was calculated to prevent for ever the 


return of thoſe intolerable grievances. He magniſied the 
generoſity of their anceſtors, who, at an infinite EXPENCE 


1 of blood, had extorted chat famous conceſſion from the 


crown $3 but lamented their own degeneracy, who allowed 
ſo great an advantage, once obtained, to be yreſted from 


them by 2 weak prince and by inſolent ftrangers 


he inſiſted, that the king's word, after ſo many 55 
ſions and fruitleſs promiſes on bs part, could no lon 


be relied on; and that nothing but his abſolute inability 


to violate national privileges could OE). enſure % 
regular obſervance of an.” 


Tuksx topics, which were foun ded i in bo ith, A 2851 
| fo yell the fentiments of the company, had the del red 


ca and the barons embraced a reſolution of 
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F nee Henry nn 0 2 F r. 
a parliament, in expeQation of receiving ſupplies for his Chun 
Sicilian project, the barons appeared in the hall, clad in 1258. 
complete armour, and with their ſwords by their fide: 
The king on his entry, ſtruck with this unuſual appear- 
ance, aſked them what was their purpoſe, and whether 
they pretended to make him their priſoners? Roger Bi- 
god replied in the name of the reſt, that he was not their. 
priſoner, but their fovereign ; that they even intended to ; 
grant him large ſupplies, in order to fix his ſon on the 5 
throne of Sicily; that they only expected ſome return for 1 
this expence and ſervice; and that, as he had frequently made 
ſubmiſſions to the parliament, had acknowledged his paſt 
errors, and had {till allowed himſelf to be carried into the - 
ſame path, which gave them ſuch juſt reaſon of complaint, | 
he muſt now yield to more tri regulations, and confer 
authority on thoſe who were able and willing to redreſs: 
the national grievances. Henry, partly allured by the 1 
hopes of ſupply, partly intimidated by the union and mar- : bo q 
tial appearance of the barons, agreed to their demand ; . — 
and promiſed to ſummon another parliament at Oxford, 
in order to digeſt the new plan of government, and to 
elect the e who'y were to o be ue with the _ 
| THis parliament, which the repalitis; aſs even e Jane. 
nation, from experience of the confuſions that attended ce. 8 
its meaſures, afterwards denominated the mad parliament, 1 
met on the day appointed; and as all the barons brought 
along with them their military vaſſals, and appeared with _ 
an armed force, the king, who had taken no precautions 
againſt them, was in reality a priſoner in their hands, 
and was obliged to ſubmit to all the terms which they were 
pleaſed to impoſe upon him. Twelve barons were ſelect- 
ed from Yor A the king's miniſters z Bi and; more were 
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Ebony was granted to reform. the ftate; e Kg 
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himſelf took an oath, that he would maintain whatever 5 
ordinances they ſhould think proper to enact for that pur- 
poſe Leiceſter was at the head: of this ſupreme coun- | 
eil, end the legiſlative power was thus in reality | 
transferred; and all their meaſures were taken by his ' 

ſecret-influence and direQion. Their firſt ſtep bore a ſpe- 
cious appearance, apd feemed well calculated-for the end; 


which they profeſſed to be the object of all theſe innova- 


tions: They ordered that four knights ſhould be choſen - 
by each county; that they mould make enquiry into the 
_ Erievances of which their neighbourhood had reaſon to 
complain, and ſhould attend the enſuing parliament, in 
order tp give information to that aſſembly of the ſtate of 
their particular counties: A nearer approach to our pre- 
ſent conſtitution than had been made by the barons in the 
reign of king John, when the knights were only appointed 
do meet in their ſeveral counties, and there to draw up a 
detail of their grievances, Meanwhile the twenty-four 
parons proceeded to enact ſome regulations, as a redreſs 
for ſuch grievances as were ſuppoſed to, be ſufficiently 
notorious. They ordered, that three ſeſſions of parli- 
ament ſhould be regularly held every year, in the months 
f February, June, and October; that a new high ſhe- 


__ riff thould be elected every year by the votes of the free- 


85 holders in each county k; that the ſheriffs ſhould have no 


power of fining the barons who did not attend their courts, | 


5 or the circuits of the juſticiaries ; that no heirs ſhould be 


| or bundr | 


| committed to the wardſhip af foreigners, and no caſtles 
entruſted to their cuſtody ; and that no new warrens or 


foreſts ſhould be created, nor the revenues of any counties 
be let * farm. ee ene 
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refs; of public grievances. | 
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| ee. er to ſatisfy the nation, inſtead of continuing 
in this popular courſe, or granting the king that fupply - 
which they had promiſed him, immediately provided 
for the extenſion and continuance of their own exor- 
bitant authority. They rouged anew. the popular cla- 
maur, which had long prevailed againſt foreigners; and 
they fell with the utmoſt violence on the king's kako 
thers, who: were ſuppoſed to be the authors of all national 


grievances, and whom Henry had no longer any power 


do protect. The four brothers, ſenſible af their danger, 
took to flight, with an intention of making their eſcape 
out of the kingdom; they were eagerly purſued by the 
elected to the ſee of Wincheſter, took ſhelter in his epiſ- 
hag pre and carried the others along with him; they 
ded in that place, and threatened to be 


: | 2 and ta be puniſhed far their crimes 


and miſdemeanors ; and the king, pleading the ſacredneſs 
of an eccleſiaſtical ſanctuary, was glad to extricate them 
from this danger by baniſhing them the kingdom. In this 


act of violence, as well as in the former uſurpations of the _ 


| barons, the queen and her uncles were thought to have 
ſecretly concurred; being jealous. of the credit acquired 
hn the brothers, which, they W bag; dents od 


Bur the ſubſequent. 1 * the, qwemyy-four Vern | 4, 2 | 
barons were ſufficient to open the eyes of che kingdom, '' ©* 2+ 


and to prove their intention of redueing for ever both the 
king and the people under the arbitrary power of a very 
narrow ariſtocracy, which muſt at laſt haue terminated 
either in anarchy, or in a violent ufurpation and tyrann 
They pretended, that they had not as yet digeſted all the 
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3 egg the redreſs of grievances; and that they muff Ritl 
Wade , retain their power, till that great purpoſe was thoroughly 


pleaſed to abdicate their authority. They formed an aſſo- 


ſſand by each other with their lives and-fortunes : They 
"diſplaced all the chief officers of the crown, the juſticiary, 
ee dee ee, the treaſurer ; and advanced either them- 


offices of the king's houſehold were diſpoſed of at their 
plweaſure: The government of all the caſtles was put into 
bands in whom they found reaſon to confide: And the 
whole power of the ſtate being thus transferred to them, 
they ventured to impoſe an oath; by which all the ſub- 
cute all the regulations, both known and unknown, of 
the twenty-four barons: And all this, for the greater 


- the king, and the advantage of the kingdom i. No one 

- dared'to withſtand this tyrannical authority: Prince E4- 

ward himſelf; the king's eldeſt ſon, a youth of eighteen, 

tbe, who began do give indications of that great and manly 
f pirit, which appeared throughout the whole courſe of his 
life, was, after making ſome oppoſition, conſtrained to 
"ER take that oath, which really depoſed his father and his 
35 family from ſovereign authority n. Earl Warrenne was 

the laſt perſon in the kingdom, that could de brought to 
ä give the confederated barons this mark of ſubmiſſion. LENS, 
Zur the twenty-four barons, not content with the 

55 aſiirpation of the royal power, introduced an innovation 

5 in the conſtitution of parliament, which was of the ut- 
a uin, ordained, "that that eaſy ; 


| ger. vn. . un. 


: 3 effeRuated : In other words, that they muſt be perpetual 
governors, and muſt continue to reform, till they were 


_ ciation, among themſelves, and ſwore that they would 


ſelves or their own creatures in their ſtead : Even the 


glory of God, the honour of the church, the ſervice of 
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ou 3 
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ould chuſe 2 committee ur tal perſons, who ſhould, © H A 2 , 
in the intervals of the ſeſſions, ' poſſeſs the authority of i 
che whole parliament, arid ſhould attend on a ſurnmons = 


the (perſon of the king, in all his motions. ' But fo 
powerful were theſe barons, that this regulation was alſo 
ſubmitted to; the whole government was overthrown or 
fixed on new foundations; and the monarchy was totally 
ſubverted, without its being poſſible for the king to ſtrike 
a ſingle ſtroke in ec 4 
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pay a viſit to England, gave alarm to the ruling barons, 
who dreaded leſt the extenſive influence and eſtabliſhed 


authority of that prince would be employed to reſtore the 47 


prerogatives of his family, and overturn their plan of 
government . They ſent over the biſhop of Worceſter, 
who met him at St. Omars; aſked him, in the name of 
barons, the reaſon of his journey, and how long 

he intended to ſtay in England; and inſiſted, that, be- 
fore he entered the kingdom, he ſhould ſwear to obſerve 
the regulations eſtabliſhed at Oxford. On Richard's re= | 
fuſal to take this oath, they prepared to reſiſt him as a 


public enemy; they fitted out a fleet, aſſembled an army, | 


and exciting the inveterate prejudices. of the people 


againſt foreigners, from whom they had ſuffered ſo mam y 


oppreſſions, ſpread the report that Richard, attended by a 
number of ſtrangers, meant to reſtore by foroe the authority - 
| of his exiled brothers, and to violate all the ſecurities pro- 
vided for public liberty. The king of the Romans was 
| C. 


Bor the barons, in proportion to-thaiy bone bs. | 


, ee eee to loſe that popularity, Which 
bad affiſted them in obtaining it; and men repined, that 


5 Fo * e i f. 661, bes. dme To Mu 


© Av apts whi * were SOON ann.. for 
1 ' the reformation of the ſtate, were likely to. become per. 
>» petual, and to ſubvert entirely the ancient re | 


always oppreflive, would now exert itſelf without con- 

mttoul, by removing the counterpoiſe of the crown; and 

their fears were encreaſed by ſore new edits of the 

barons, which were plainly calculated to procure to them- 

_ felves an impunity in all their viotences. They appoint 

_ ed, that the circuits of the itinerant juſtices, the ſole 

Check on their arbitrary conduct, ſhould be held only 

...” once in ſeven years; and men eafily faw, that a remedy, 

Wich returned after fuch long intervals, againſt an op- 

_ prefliye power, which was perpetual, would prove totally 
 infignificant and uſeleſs v. The. cry. became loud in the 


| They were apprehenſive, leſt the power of the nobles, 


lations. The knights of the ſhires, who. ſeem now to 
| Bo + Pte ger Ver. wn gray ont 
of thr proceedings They ee dung "though 
| the king had performed all the conditions required of him, 
tbe barons had hitherto done nothing for the public good, 
and had only been careful to promore their own private 
advantage, and to make inroads on royal authority; and 
they even appealed to prince Edward, and claimed his 
interpoſition for the intereſts of the nation, and the re- 
formation of the government *, The prince replied; 
that, though it was from conſtraint, and contrary to his 
private ſentiments, he had ſworn to maintain the provie 
F ks Ou ord, he was determined t obſerve his: oath ' 
But he ſent 'a meſſage to the barons, requiring them ta 
bring their undertaking to a ſpeedy concluſion, and fulfil 
their engagements to the public: Otherwiſe, he menaced 
ven ee ets 2 he would oblige 


| hs ae "Tein 5. 209 "* . 5 
wy TE enn . f * f them a | 
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CIT] * 


juſt withes of the nation 


"Tux barons, urged by fo N a es 8 


ed at laſt a new code of ordinances for the reformation of 


the ſtate -: But che expectations of the people were ex- 
tremely diſappointed, when they found, chat theſe con- 
 fiſted only of ſome trivial alterations in the mumfeipzl 
law; and ſtill more, when the barons pretended, that the 
taſk was not yet finiſhed, and that they muſt farther | pro- 
long their authority, in order to bring the work of 
reformation to the deſired period. The current of popu- 
Hrity was now much turned to the ſide of the crown; 
and the barons had little to rely on for their ſupp ore, 
befides the private influence and power of their families, 
which, though exorbitant, was likely to prove inferior to 
the combination of king and people. Even this baſis of 
power was daily weakened by their inteſtine jealouſies and 


animoſities ; their ancient and inveterate quarrels broke 75 


out when they came to ſhare; the ſpoils of the crown; 
and the rivalſhip between the earls. of Leiceſter and Glo- 


ceſter, the chief leaders among them, began to disjoint 


the whole confederacy. The latter, more moderate in 


his pretenſions, was deſirous of ſtopping or retarding tbe 


career of the barons' uſurpations ; but the former, enraged. 

at the oppoſition which he met with in his own: party, 
pretended to throw up. all concern in Engliſh affairs; and 
he retired into France. 

"Tur kingdom of France, the only ſtate with lieh 

Fogland had any conſiderable intercourſe, was at this 

time governed by Lewis IX. a prince of the moſt ſingu- 


lar character, that is to be met with in all the records of 


hiſtory. This monarch united, to the mean and abject 
ſuperſtition of a monk, all the courage and W 4g 
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| mu 4P-of the greateſt hero; and, 


ry, ee N eee heme An- 


| * "eereſied patriot, the mildneſs and humanity of the,moſt 


_ accompliſhed philoſopher. . So far from, taking advantage * 
| of the diviſions among the Engliſh, or attempting to expel 

thoſe. dangerous rivals from. the provinces, which they 
Kill poſſeſſed ih France ; he had entertained many ſcruples 
with regard to the ſentence of attainder pronounced againſt 
the King's father, had. even expreſſed ſome intention of 
reſtoring the other . provinces, and was only prevented 
from taking that imprudent reſolution, by the united re- | 
monſtrances of bis own barons, - who rep the 
extreme danger of. ſuch a meaſure. * 2p, what had. a 
greater influence on Lewis, the juſtice of puniſhing by a 
legal ſentence the barbarity and felony. of John. Where 
ever this prince interpoſed in Engliſh affairs, it. was. al- 
ways with an intention of compoſing the differences be- 
tween the king and his nobility; he recommended to both 
. Parties every peaceable and reconciling meaſure; and he 
uſed. all his authority with the carl, of Leiceſter, his 
native ſubject, to bend him to a compliance "with 


| notb May. Henry. He made a treaty with England, at 4 time 


when the diſtractlons of that Kingdom were at the great- 
elt height, and when the king 8 authority Was. totally 
annihilated ; and the terms, which he granted, might, 
even in a more proſperous : ſtate of their affairs, be deemed 
reaſonable and advantageous | to the Engliſh. He yielded 
up ſome territories which had been conquered from Poic-. 
tou and Guienne ; he enſured the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the latter province, to Henry; he. agreed to pay that 
prince a large ſum of money; and he only required that 
the king ſhould, in return, make a final ceſſion of Nor- c 
mandy, and the other provinces, which he could never : 
entertain any hopes of recovering. by force of arms v. 
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Tai was ratified by Henry, by his two ſons, and CA . 


two daughters, and by the king of the Romans and his Co, 0 


three ſons : Leiceſter alone, either moved by a vain arro- 1559+ 
 gance, or deſirous to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh 
populace, proteſted againſt the deed, and inſiſted on the | 
right, however diſtant, which might accrue to his conſort gt... 
Lewis faw in this obſtinacy the unbounded; ambition of. 1 
nde man; and as the barons inſiſted. that the money, - _ 

due by treaty; ſhould be at their diſpoſal, not at Henry's, 
be alſo ſaw, and probably with regret, the low condition, 
to which this monarch, who had more erred- from weak- - 
© neſs than from any bad intentions, was reduced 9 85 
ee . his oven. ſubjeQts. . 35 bt 


Bur the 8 of Henry ſoon s wore 2 more 16 ũů—.— 
favourable aſpect. The twenty-four barons had now en- Te 
joyed the ſovereign power near three years; and hac 
viſibly employed it, not for the reformation of the ſtate, = 
which was their firſt pretence, but for the aggrandize-- WES. 
ment of themſelves and. of their families. The breach 
of truſt was apparent to all the world: Every order of 
men felt it and murmured againſt. it: The diſſentions 
among the barons themſelves, which encreaſed the evil, 
made alſo the remedy more obvious and eaſy : And the 


| ſecret deſertion i in particular of the earl of Gloceſter to ee 
the crown, ſeemed to promiſe Henry certain ſucceſs i in 5 


any attempt to reſume his authority. Yet durſt he not : 
take that ſtep, ſo reconcilable both to Juſtice, and policy, 
without making a previous application to Rome, Ex 
deſiring + an abſolution from his oaths and engagements 7. 

Tus pope was at that time much diſſatisfied with he 
conduct of the barons; who, in order to gain the favour 
of the people and clergy of England, had expelled all the 
Italian bete had confiſcated cher benefices, and 


re. 8 1 Ana, Curt. p. 39. 


AY”, * church, in which the Lights © 
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elon ging to thei own families, were included, The ti 
eme anitnbfity of the Englith clergy again the Italiane 


was 50 4 fee of Mis diſguſt 20 this order ; and an 
| attempt, which had been made by them for farther liberty | 
And indepe 
acceptable to the court of Rome. About the ſarne time, | 
that the barohs at $i had annihilated the preropa- 
tives 25 che monarch „ the Clergy met in 4 Tynod at 


dance on the evil power, was therefore leſs 


„ And N41 tees which were nv leſs 
me to promote ea own grandeur at the. expence 


of the crown. They decreed, chat it was unlawful to 
try e eccleſiaſtics by ſecular Judge ; that the clergy. wete 


not to regard any prohibitions om civil courts; that lay- 
trons "had" n "right to confer ſpiritual benefioes; that 
2 magiſtrate was obliged, without farther en enquiry, to 


Impriſon all excommunicated perſons; and that ancient 


uſage, without any particular grant or charter, was a 
ſufficient authority for any clerical poſſeſſions. or privi- 
leges i, About a century ago, theſe claims would have 


been bg by the court of Rome beyond the moſt 


fundamental articles of faith: They were the chief points 


maintained by the great martyr, Becket ; and his reſolu- 5 
tion in defending them had exalted bm to the his] h 


ſation which he held in the catalogue of Romiſh ſaints: 


But principles were changed with the times: The pope 


was become ſomewhat jealous of the great independance 
of the Englifh church, which made them ſtand leis in 

need of his protection, and even emboldened them 5 
refiſt his authority, and to complain of the preference 
given to che Italian courtiers, whoſe intereſts, it is natu- 


Tal to imagine, were the chief, object of I concern. 


* was ready therefore, on the king's application, to 
ener 8 755 · IE Aus. Butt, *. . 
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unnu new conſtiti eee e na r. 
And, ur che fame de, he abſolved the king and all his 

fubjects from the dach which een ne en , 
the proviſſons of Oxford. | 
= Fame 8 en liberal mind, though in fuch ery Ed- 
his father had We 7 1 his levity, — | 1 3 
and frequent breach of promiſe, refuſed for a long time „ 
to take advantage of this abſolution; and declared that | 
the proviſions of Oxford, how ariteafotiable ſoever in Io: 4 
| themſelves, and how much ſoever abuſed by the barons, FE 
ought ſill to be adhered to by thoſe who had ſworn to 5 
obſerve them 4: He himſelf had been conſtrained by vio- 
lence to take that oath; yet was he determined to keep it. 
By this ſcrupulous fidelity, the prince acquired the confi- 
dence of all parties, and was afterwards enabled to re- 
cover fully the royal authority, and to perform ſuch 
_ great actions both during his own \ reign and that of his 
father. 1 8 

Tut tuation of Kahl. during t this TOI as well 
ns that of moſt European kingdoms, was ſomewhat pecu- 
Bar, "There was no regular military force maintained in f 5 
the nation: The ſword, however, was not, properly — 
| ſpeaking, in the hands of the people : The barons were 1 
alone entruſted with the defence of the community; and 
after 2 any effort, which they made, either againſt their own. 
prince, or againſt foreigners, as the military retainers de-. 
| parted home, the armies were diſbanded, and cold not | 
ſpeedily be. re- aſſembled at pleaſure. It Was eaſy there- | 
fore, for a few barons, by a combination, to get the ſtart 
of the other ny: to collect ſuddenly their troops, and to 
P nex , in the held with an army, which 
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eng- their antagoniſts, though equal or even ſuperior in po 


us roRY or ENGLAND. | 


4 2nd intereſt, would not dare to encounter. Hence the 
1462. ſudden, revolutions, which often took. place in thoſe go- 


" 
* 


vernments : Hence the frequent victories obtained-with- 
out a blow by one faction over another.: And hence it 
© "happened, that che ſeeming prevalence of a party, was, 
feldom a maren of its * ene * power and 
. e ee een 0 Rare 1Rrovnet Hf 
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Tut . as pK as Jy received the pope's $ PRE 
from his oath, accompanied with menaces of ercommu- 
nication againſt all opponents, truſting to the counte- 
nance of the church, to the ſupport promiſed Him by 
many conſiderable barons, and to the returning favour 
of the people, immediately took off the maſk. After Juſ⸗ 
tifying his conduct by a proclamation, in which he ſet | 
forth the private ambition, and the breach of rut. on- . 
| ſpicuous i in Leiceſter and his aſſociates, he declar 


thenceforth to exert the royal authority protection 

of his ſubjects. He removed Hugh le Deſpenſer and 
Nicholas de Ely, the high juſticiary and chancellor a 
pointed by the barons ; and put Philip Baſſet and W 
de Merton in their place. He ſubſtituted new ſheriffs i 
all the counties, men of character and reputation: Hy 
placed new governors i in moſt of the .calttes : He 2 3 


” make; in which Dy ties of his. authority was rati — 
= with only five diſſenting voices: And the barons, | 
after making one fruitleſs effort, to take the king by ſur- . 
prize at Wincheſter, were Rn Og: to 00 in thoſs 
new regulations *. Po | 
"Tas 1 in ordet to cut or 15 btſetlen PETR . 
offered l the differer W 2 
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Cel Ti t queen of France. CNS | 
The d integrit nd] mighty influence 
bee iſſued from his edurt; and Henry 
probably hope, that the gallantry, on which all barons, 
as true knights; valued themſelves, would make them 
aſhamed not to ſubmit to the award of that princeſs. 
Lewis merited the confidence repoſed in him. By an ad- 
mirable · conduct, probably as political as juſt, he conti- 
nually interpoſed his good offices to allay the civil Mſcords 
of the Engliſh: He forwarded all healing meaſures, which „ 
might give ſecurity to both parties: And he ſtill endea- x 
voured, though in vain, to ſooth by perſuaſion the berce 
ambition of the earl of Leiceſter, and to convince hi 
how much it was his duty to ſubmit peaceably to the FA 
wen of is foreign, 


Tur bold and artful 3 was 1 diſcou- 1463. 
raged by tlie bad ſucceſs, of his paſt enterprizes. . be  . To 
death of Richard earl of Gloceſter, who was his chief | 
rival in power, and who, before his deceaſe, had joined | 1 bY 
the royal party, ſeemed to open a new field to his vio- ( 
lence, and to expoſe che throne to freſh inſults and in- „ 
juries: . It was in vain, chat the king profeſſed his inten- | 
tions of obſerving ſtrictly the great charter, even of main- 
ning all the regulations made by the reforming barons | 
at Oxford or afterwards, except thoſe which entirely an- 
Hibilated the royal authority: Theſe powerful chieftains, 
no obnoxious to the court, could not peaceably reſignn 
the hopes of entire independance and uncontrouled power, 5 
with which they had flattered themſelves, and which they ; 
bad ſo long enjoyed. Many of them engaged in Leiceſ- Civil wars 
er; s n and among the reſt, Gilbert, the young 85 e wm 


ower extenſi e authority poſſeſſed by hat op 
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XU. 7; fon of the king of the Romans 
cecmonly called Henry d' Allmaine, though a — of 
0. the blood, joined the party of the barons againſt the 
„ Fing, the. head of his own family. Leiceſter himſelf, 
wo ſtill reſided in France, formed ſecretly the links of 
RR. eee e eee YO ene ue er e es * 
3 e Aer of Wales, ee thi 
power of the monarchy, both of the Saxon and Norman 
Ane, "lt preſerved authority in their own country. 
Wh: Though they had often been conſtrained to pay tribute 
8 do the crown of England, they were with difficulty re- 
3 5 tained in ſubordinstion or even in peace; and almoſt 
WEE: "through every reign ſince the conqueſt, they had infeſted 
.f he Engliftt frontiers with ſuch petty incurſions and fud- 
| . den inroads, as ſeldom merited to have place in a general 
. hiftory. The Engliſh, ſtill content with repelling their 
inpaſſons, and chacing them back into their mountains, 
„ had never purſued the advantages obtained over them, nor 
£ been able, even under their greateſt and moſt active prin- 
cee, to fix a total, or ſo much as 'a feudal ſubjection on 
| "Mie . This advantage was reſerved to the preſent 
king, the weakeſt and moſt indolent. In the year 1237, 
'Lewellyn, prince of Wales, declining i in years and broken 
"with infirmities, but fill more haraſſed with the rebel- 
"Hon arid undutiful behaviour of his fon, Griffin, had fe- 
„ 'eoutle to the protection of Henry; : and ' conſeriting to | 
TY Tabjet his principality, which had fo long maintained, or 
. "Toon recovered, its independance, to vaff lage under the 
Es crown of England, "tad purchaſed ſecurity and tre nquil- 
=” They" on these dithoriourable! terms. i! eldeſt fon and 
3 a bir, David, "renewed the homage” to Fegland;"and hav- 
£2 ing taken his brother prifoner,” delivered him into Hetr- 
s hands, who committed him to cuſtody. in the Tower. 

a That ande, endeavouring to make ele lo his 
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the e eee a rival, paid thenceforth 


Wes 
leſs regard to the Engliſh monarch, and even renewed . 


thoſe incurſions, by which the Welſh, during ſo many 
ages, had: been accuſtomed to infeſt the Engliſh borders. 


Lewellyn, however, the fon of Griffin, who ſucceeded to | 


his uncle, had been obliged to renew the homage, which 

was now claimed by England as an eſtabliſhed right; but 
he was well pleaſed to inſlame thoſe | civil diſcords, on 
" which he reſted his preſent ſecurity,” and founded his 


hopes of future independance. He entered into a confe- 


deracy with the earl of Leiceſter, and collecting all the 
force of his principality, invaded England with an army 
of 30, ooo men. He ravaged the lands of Roger de Mor- 
timer and of all the barons, who adhered to the crowns ; 
he marched into Cheſhire, and committed like depreda- 


tions on prince: Edward's territories; every place, Where 


his diſorderly troops appeared, was laid waſte with fire 


and fword'; and though Mortimer, a gallant and expett | 


_ ſoldier,” made ſtout reſiſtauce, it was found nece 
the prince himſelf ſhould head the army int this'el 


vader, Edward repulſed prince Lewellyn, and obliged | 


\ 


him to take ſhelter in the mountains of North. Wales: 


But he was prevented from making farther progreſs againſt 


the enemy, by: No FIN which ſoon. after 7 peue TY 


in England. Os ot 


Pax Welſh invaſion . en Ggnal ſve * 


| malcontent barons to riſe in arms; and Leiceſter coming 


| der bees France, collected all the forces of his 
=; F IMINENCE ] an open rebellion; He ſeized the per- 
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he: biſnop af Hereford ; a prelate obnoxious to all! 
tte inferior Clergy, on account of his devoted attaehment 
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1363” ſerve the proviſions of Oxford, were made prifoners, and 
; expoſed to the — 24s Tue A eee 


| party, ene l eG F he ne 
- Eipabrbſourcehof his faction was the populate ofthe Lities; 
WB - particularly of London; and as he had, by his-hyporritis | 
795 cal pyrtenſions to ſanctity; and his zeal againſt Remes 
engaged the monks and lower eceleftafttes in hie partyr hie 5 
5 domihiom over the inferior tanks of men became u Y 
 .- gronloble.+Thoinas Fitz-Richard ag of Londdny's 
ES futious and licentious men, gave the countenance of au- 
thoxity to choſe diſorders in the capital; and having —ꝗ - 
elared war againſt the ſubſtantial citiaens, he looſetied all 
Wee of government, by which that turbulent city 
| y but ill reſtrained. On the approach of 
| Lan the zeal ee the appetite 22 
bv theſe Dates the e ade eee jul _— 
uRion, prompted them to attack the unhappy: Jews, 
who were firſt pillaged without reſiſtance, then maſſaoxedy 
to the number of five hundred perſons *. The Lombard 
bankers were next expoſed! to the rage of the people; and 
though, by taking ſanctuary in the churches, they eſcaped 
with their lives, all their money and goods became prey - 
i= ia to the licentious multitude; ; Even the houſes of the rich 
1 citizens, though Engliſh, were attacked by night 3) and 
1 way was made by ſword and by fire to the pillage of their 
3 goods, and often to the deſtruction of theit perſons, - be 
A queen, who, though ſhe as 9 by the Tower, was 
5 5 #81 172 . I 
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| Dourhood 1 — com- © 
motions; reſolved to hs to the caſtle of Windſor; 

| but as dus apprasched che bridge, 7 

The cry ran, drotum the tuiteh; and heſides 


| abuſing her with the moſt opprobrious language, and pelt-⸗ | "JF 


; 3 4 


ing her with rottem eggs and dirt, they: had prepared large 
ſtones to fifik her barge, when ſhe ſhould attempt to 
ſhoot the bridge; and dhe was doilrightered: thak: ee 1 
turned to the Tower. e ene eee 
Fux violence and fury of Leiceſter's faction * 
2 parts of England, that the king, 
to reſiſt their power, was obliged to ſet on foot a 
peace; and to make an accommodation with the i 
| | ous terms N He agreed 6 Joly, 1 
to,gonfirm. anow..the proviſions of Oxford, even. thoſe | 4 
which, entirely: annihilated the royal authority; and the 
barons Were again re- inſtated in the ſovereignty of the 
I reftored Hugh-le Deenier 40 the;.ats 
ice af high juſticiaty.;-they: appointed their own e- 
tures ſheriffs in every county of England; nals: 2 
ſeſſion of all the royal caſtles and fortreſſes ; they even * 
named all the officers of the king's/houſhold z- eee 
ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter in der 144.08. 
to ſettle more fully their plan of government. FPhey here „ 
produced a new liſt of twenty-four barons, to whom theß 1 
propoſed, that the adminiſtration ſhould be entirely comma —- 2 
mitted; and they inſiſted, that the authority of this junto 3 
ſhould continue, not only during the reign of em n 
but alſo during that of prince Ewa dll. 
ta — che life and — pare, had „ 


7 5 


8 5 


1 e ee & ohh an 1 + = Ctiron/Dunk, vol. i- p. 2. * 
Ting alle. . Pak. C. Titer, F. 2. 


LW eee, 


be gained a great partyeeven among thoſe who had at firſt 


@Allmaine, Roger Bigod earl mareſhal, earl Warrenne, 
WM Humphrey Barn earl ec Hereford John dort bee, 
1 —— (— 

mot ull tbe Lords Marehere, —— 
1 borders of Wales and Scotland, the moſt warlike parts of 
w/te kiagdom, declared in-favour-of the royal cauſe f and 
. os chi. ' hoſtilities, which were ſcarcely well compoſed, were again 


* 


OR 


ple, obliged the king and barons to open anew the nego- 
|  tiations for peace; and it was agreed by both ſides to ſub- 


1 | mivthe differerices © _ re A Hay IRS ok the king 
of France ML 3 l N 05 Ni 946-148 226} 22288} 


| 5 Hy circumſtances, could ſafely have been intruſted wi 
uch an authority e ee ee ee 
3 gLeaſed to interpoſe his good offices: between the Engliſh 


fuactions; and had even, during the ſhort: interval of 


peace, invited over to Paris both the king and the earl of 
Leiceſter, in order to accommodate che differences be- 
' tween them; but found, that the fears. and anim 


den e eee eee eee a were 
— eee eee ere. : 


et 


: 3 3 1 : x ; 
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— his family%- — 


A adhered to the cauſe of the barons. His couſin, Henry 


renewed in every part of England; But the near balanes 
ot the parties, joined to the univerſal clamour of the peo 


Reference | i au irene: ries mY only man, whoy-in like 


_ 


Y 


a i wr re i N 10 N 
dſe: He f 


2 well as in that of the king of England and Peter de 
Montfort, Leiceſter's ſon, he brought this great cauſe to 
a trial and examination. It appeared to him, that the 
proviſions of Oxford, even had they not been extorted by 
force, had they not been ſo exorbitant in their nature and 
ſabverſive-of the ancient conſtitution, were expreſsly eſta- 


bliſhed as a temporary expedient, and could not, without 


| breach of truſt, be rendered perpetual by the barons. He 


the poſſeſſtion of his caſtles, and the power of nomination 
dee offices; allowed him to retain what foreign- 


ers he pleaſed in his kingdom, and even to confer on them 
laces of truſt and dignity ; and in a word, re-eſtabliſhed 


the royal power in the fame condition on which it ſtood 

before the meeting of the parliament at Oxford. But 
while he thus ſuppreſſed dangerous innovations, and pre- 
a vnimpaired the prerogatives of the Engliſh crown, 


15 was not negligent of the rights of the people; and be- 


Ades ordering that 2 general amneſty ſhould be granted 
for all paſt offences, he declared, that his award was not 
any wiſe meant to derogate from tlie privileges and liber- 


ties which the nation 1 0 N 16 1 D A err un | 


or charters ol the cron '. FCC 
n ——— e Si in Eng- 
| land, than Leiceſter and his confederates determined to 


eure to themſelves more ſafe and advantageous condi- 


it, and to have tecourſe to arms, in order to pro- 


hon dle purp« amoned the ſtates of France e r 
at — and there, in the preſence of that aſſembly, 2 


N 


d theſe {proviſions ; ; reſtored. to the king 234 Jan, 


tions from the king a. Without regard to his oaths and . 
ſubſeriptions, that enterprizing conſpirator directed his , 8 


two ſons, Richard and Peter de Montfort, in conjunRion 


"wi ee eee, nnen, to attack the city 55 


rd auen 1 776, m. $i Chron. T. aner g. bebe. 


Eo: approbation. At agen. of th 


ö ain ordered to lay waſte ne eſtate of , Roger de Morti- 


eg ewe 


ee Aſted by che pringe 5 were 


mene He Bir bell welded at, London z and employing a8 
his inſtrument, Fitz-Richard, the Ars aa Aut 
E leg por agen ee 


— in their difanlers, — were 
into between the city and eight — n | 
make peace with the, king but A u 


ln iceſt „Glo eln 
Der by wich le, neuen. the chief juſticiary; men 
ouſly, ſworn to ſubmit, — wack of 
= French — vg The only 


r s ſentence w 
ES * affirmed, — pts to the yo He tir 
N 5 the FN of 1 ertie 5 Net annulled the proviſions: | . 
>» + Oxford; which were ly calculated, as they maintained, 

To Te 25 1 — that charter; and without Which, i in 90 ti⸗ 
bi 12 ion, they had no ſecurity for its ob ts. 
Tus king and prince, finding G wear nevi ble, 


N 


nſelves for defence; and ſumme 
4 ted 
2 1 445 
” 5 1 
* \ 


of the principal barons hy —_ party: art And a reac = 


2 ee, 111. b . 1 , , Wet, Þ ur. Yr Newt, 7 . 


5 - 
1 
1 1 . madd 
995 „ | 3 a : „ 
. — * 


— 


ade. ley Dy oi her ie on a 
aſſault, and | zor and, the garriſon, were — 
marched. thence to-Leicel: ,, 1 


ber ant Nottingham; boch which, places having ApEn: 
thein gates. ta, them, prince. Edward; proceeded with, 2 | 
detachment into the county of Derby, in order to ravage 

ich ire and fuprd ths lands of the carl pf that name: and 
evenge an him for his Sis rnb Like roaxirms of 


[ — en ee ieee ie bühne 
eren Londtnyq and of be 
„ eee ee formed che ſiege Ny 

lated: for the king in thoſe 
ts. * | e, the governor, 

_ was garriſoned by pre. powerful barons of the 
royal party. The king prom eee eee. — 
tingham, where they were then uartered, to the F 
the, place; and on their approach, Leiceſter the 
| fiege and-retrrfted to. London, which, being the center ay 
of his power, he was afraid, might, in his abſence, fall — 
Nr | 6. 2 
| fond inclined: 46 che —— Reinibrond. by' . 
great body of Londoners, and having ſummoned his par- 3 
tizans from all quarters, he thought himſelf ſtrong enough ; 
to hazard a general battle with the royaliſts, and to deter- BY 

mine the fate of the nation in one great engagement | 
which, if it proved ſucceſsful, muſt: be. deciſive againſt 
the king, who had no retreat for his broken troops in 


| thoſs parts 3 while Leiceſter himſelf, in caſe of any ſin - | 

ſter accident, could eaſily take ſhelter in the city. To 5 

Li the better ens Hd his _ be previouſly ſentt 
b a meſſage | „ 


| lhe 1 the ae and the King of — 


N be ſent a new meſſage, renouncing, in the name of him- | 


 Gloceſter, with William de Montcheſney ane 
John; the third, compoſed of L ers. 
command of Nicholas de Segrave ; the fourth headed by 
' himſelf in-perſon. The biſhop of Chicheſfer gave aipe- 
neral abſolution to the army, accompanied with 'affur- 
ances, that, if any of them fell in the'enſuing-a 
| they would infallibly be recei 


ſelf and of the affociated barons, all fealty'and allegiance 


to Henry. He then marched out of the city with his 


army, Aided inte four bodies: The firt commanded — 


Hereford, 88 — | 

Aegerted to che Nr e eee of 
John Fitz 
under the 


d inte heaven, as the re- | 


ward of their faltering in to meritorious n ct 


Laters rx, vho poſſeſſed great talents bor war, con- | 
40. A0 his in eit with ſuch ſkill and ſecrecy: that he had 
well nigh ſurprized'the royuliſts in their quarters at ewes 


in Suſſex: But the vigilance and activity of prince Ed wart 


ſoon -repaired this "negligence; and he led out the king's 
army to the field in three bodies. 'He himſelf conducted the 


van, attended by earl Warrenne and William de Valence 


The main body was commanded by the king of the Ro- 


mans and his ſon Henry: The king himfelf was placed | 
in che rear at the head of his principal nobility. Prince 


Edward ruſhed upon the Londoners, who had demanded 
the poſt of honour᷑ in leading the rebel army, but who, from 


their ignorance of diſcipline and want of experience, were 


ill fitted to reſiſt the gentry and military men, of whom 
br hong roy es Wes <a | 


a; 1 e int 


1 


\ 25 „ N W W Am 


1 vere: chaſed off the field; and Edward, tranſ- * 
ported by bis martial ardour, and eager to revenge the , 
inſolence of the Londoners againſt his mother em 1564 

to the ſword for the length of four miles, witho 8 | 
them any quarter, and without e e 
which in the mean time attended the reſt of the army. 

The earl of Leiceſter ſeeing the royaliſts thrown into con- 
fuſion by their eagerneſs in purſuit of plunder, led on his 
remaining troops againſt the bodies commanded by the 

two royal brothers: He defeated with great ſlaughter the 
forces headed by the king of the Romans; and that mo- 
narch was obliged to yield himſelf priſoner to the earl of 

 Gloceſter: He penetrated to the body, where the king 
himſelf was placed, threw it into diforder, purſued his ad- 
vantage, chaſed it into. the town of nem avon re gee : 
Henry to ſurrender himſelf priſoner: 

 PrInce Edward, returning to the geld of ws 1 e 

his precipitate purſuit of the Londoners, was aftoniſhed 
to find it covered with the dead bodies of his friends, and — 7 
Mill more to hear, that his father and uncle were defeated e 
and taken priſoners, and that Arundel, Comyn, Brus, 
Hamon I Eſtran ge, Roger Leybourne, and all the conſi- 
derable barons of his party, were in the hands of che 
victorious enemy. Earl Warrenne, Hugh Bigod, and 
William de Valence, ſtruck with deſpair at this event, 
immediately took to fight, hurried to Peyencey, and 
made their eſcape beyond, ſea : But the prince, intrepid 
amidſt the greateſt diſaſters, exbartod his troops to revenge = 
the death of their friends, to. relieve. the royal captives, _ fol 
and to ſnatch an eaſy conquelt ; from an enemy, diſordered 7 
by their own victory *,. Ie found his followers intimi- 

ay cher ficuacion ; while Leiceſter, afraid of a ſud- | 
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Founded by So Siena — gta rote 
— forage and proviſions, and deprived of their 
ſovereign, as well as of their principal leaders, -who could 
alone inſpirit them to an obſtinate reſiſtance: The prince, 
therefore; was obliged to ſubmit to Leieeſter's terms, 
which were ſhort ani fevere, agreeably to the ſuddenneſs 
and neceſſity of the ſituation. He ſtipulated; that he and 
Henry & Allmaine ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners as 
pledges in lieu of the two kings that all other-prifoners 
on both fies ſhould®be" releaſed -; and chat in order to 
ſettle fully the terms of agreement, application ſhould be 
made to the _ of France, that he ſhould name fix 
EE aA «cf ates, and three 'noblemen : Theſe 
i to "ary two others” of their on coiintry : And theſe 
tot to Thufe-s one Engliſhman, who, in conjunction with | 


powers to make what regulations they thought proper | for 
the ſettlement of the kingdom. The Prince a [youn . 
1 accordingly delivered themſelves into 2 
hands, WO ſent them under a guard to Dorer caſlle. 
Such are the terms of agreement, commonly « called the 
Mike of © LEWES, from an obſolete French term of. that 
meaning: For it appears, that all the gentry and nol 
ty. of "England, who yalued themſelves on 1 their Norman | 
Extraftion, and who diſdained the lan unge of their native 
"country, 1 made familiar 1 uſe of the French tongue, a this | 
period, and for ſome ti time after. 5 as N FEY "1a, 1 
72 LEICESTER. had no ſooner obtained this great ad van 
. ad. 0 * the OT OR in his e . 
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0 e rats eymcidob et dee He Bill Ai. $i : 9 
_ detained; the king in effect a priſoner, and made uſe of =” — 
that prince's-authority to purpoſes che moſt prejudicial 1 


his intereſts, and the moſt oppreſſive of his people . mw 2 
every were diſarmed the ro lifts; and kept all 1 - 


partizans in a military poſture : He obſerved the ſame Wo 
partial conduct in the delivery of the captives, and even 3 
threm many of the royaliſts into priſon, beſides thaſe-yeho — - 

were taken in the battle of Lewes: He carried the king 


; garriſon of his own appointment: All the officers: of the * 5 


See ae the asbl were named by him; and the 
whole authority, as well as arms of the ſtate, was lodged 


in his hands: He inſtituted in the counties a new kind of „ 

magiſtracy, endowed with new and arbitrary powers, | : — 
chat of conſervators of the peace 2 His avarice ap- 9 
peared b⸗ „and might induce us to queſtion the 


greatneſs of his ambition, at leaſt the largeneſs of his 
mind, if we had not reaſon to think, that he intended to 
employ his acquiſitions as the inſtruments for attaining 
farther power and grandeur. He ſeized the eſtates of no 
leſs than eighteen barons, as his ſhare of the ſpoil gained 
in the battle of Lewes: He engroſſed to himſelf the ran- -. 
ſom of. all the priſoners ; and told his barons, with A +. 
wanton inſolence, that it was ſufficient for them, that he £7 ; 
had. ſaved. them by. that victory from the forfeitures ang „ 
attainders which hung over them : He even treated the + oo 
carl of Gloceſter in the ſame injurious manner: and appli- 5 : 
ed to his own. uſe the ranſom of the king of the Ros | 
mans, who in 1 gd of, bande bad. a By. 20 
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3 M to that nobleman. Henry, his eldeſt ſort} made 4 I 


— y of all the wool in the kingdom; the only 
226 valuable commodity for Foreign: markets which it at that 
time produced :. The inhabitants of the-cinque-ports, 
during the preſent diſſolution of government, betook 
themſelves: to the moſt licentious piracy, preyed on the 
ſhips of all nations, threw the mariners into the ſea, and 
by theſe practices ſoon baniſhed all merchants from the 
Engliſh coaſts and harbours. Every foreign commod 
roſe to an exorbitant price; and woollen cloth, Wen 
Engliſh had not then the art of dying, was worn by 
them white, and without receiving the laſt hand of the 
could well enough ſubſiſt within itſelf, and needed no 
intereourſe vrith foreigners-. And it was faumd, that he 
even combined with the pyrates of the/cinque-ports, and 
q e as his ſhare the third of their pries. 
No farther mention was made of the reference re we 
e, France, ſo eſſential an article in the agreement of 
Lewes; and Leiceſter ſummoned a parliament, compoſed 
altogether of his o. n partizans, in order to rivet, by 
their authority, that power, which he had acquired by ſo 
much violence, and which he uſed with ſo much tyranny 
and jnjuſtice. An ordinance was there paſſed, to which 
the king's conſent had deen previouſſy extorted, tha 
every act of royal power ſhould be exercifed'by a evlitei! 
pdf nine perſons, who were to be; choſen and removed by 
| the majority of three, Leiceſter himſelf, the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, and the biſhop of Chicheſter s. By this intricate 
plan of government, the ſcepter was really put into Lei. 
ceſter's hands; as be had the entire direction of the biſho; 
of Chicheſter, and NOI commanded all the reſolutions 
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er, tk . N 


e three, who could appoint o arne f. A „. 
pleaſure every member of the ſupreme council, Wo 
| wy 


Bur it was impoſlible that things could long remain 
1 this ſtrange ſituation. It behoved Leiceſter either to 
deſcend with ſome peril into the rank of a ſubject, or to 
mount up with no leſs into that of a ſovereign; and his am- 


7 bition ; unreſtrained either by fear or by principle, gave too 


much reaſon to ſuſpect him of the latter intentions - An | 


while, he was expoſed to anxiety from every quarter; and 
ſelt that the ſmalleſt incident was capable of overturning 


that immenſe and ill- cemented fabric, which he had 
reared. The queen, whom her huſband had left abroad, 


had collected in foreign parts an army of deſperate adven- 
tuperz and had aſſembled a great number of ſhips, with 
2 view of invading the kingdom, and of bringing relief to 
her unfortunate family. Lewis, deteſting Leiceſter's uſur 


pations and perjur ies, and diſguſted at the Engliſſi barons, 


vho had refuſed to ſubmit. to his award, ſecretly favoured 
all her enterprizes, and was generally believed to be mak 


ing preparations for the ſame purpoſe. An Engliſn army, 
by the pretended authority of the eaptive king, was aſſein- 


bled on the ſea - coaſt to oppoſe this projected invaſion a | 


but Leiceſter owed his ſecurity more to croſs winds, which: 
long detained and at laſt diſperſed and ruined the queen's 


fleet, than to any reſiſtance, which, in their preſent ſitu - 


ation, could have been expected from the Engliſh © 


Licks rER found himſelf better able to reſiſt the ſpi- 


ritual/thunders, which were levelled" againſt him. The 
pope; Mill adhering to the king's cauſe againſt the barons, / 
diſpatched cardinal Guido as his legate into England, 
with orders to excommunicate by name the three earls,” 


Leiceſter," Gloceſter, and Norfolk; and all: others in ge- 
 neral;/yho' concurred in the. oppreſſion. and captivity of 
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Colette ant he Amis 


3 PF but Guido, 
meeting in France the biſhops of Wincheſter, London, 
3 who-had been ſent thither on à negoti- 


ftical eee to carry his bull into England, and to 
publiſh it againſt the barons. When the prelates arrived 
off che coaſt, they were boarded by the pyratical mariners 
of the einque· ports, to whom probably they gave a hint 
of the cargo, which they brought along with them: The 
bull was torn and thrown- into the ſea; which furniſhed 


te artful prelates with a plauſible excuſe for not obeying 


the orders of the legate. ' Leiceſter appealed from Guido 
toi the, pope in perſon; but before the ambaſſadors, ap- 
pointed to defend his cauſe, could reach Rome, the pope 
Wo per and: oP OOH the ts EN hen tag 
dane ef Urban IV. That daring leader was 11 wiſe diſs 
maped with this event; and as he found that a great 
part of his popularity in England was founded on his op- 
Go: eee ola ty cou Eu a 4 
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"Tran e "cb a wy wh od ne 
| his populacity, Leiceſter ſummoned a new parliament in 
London, where, he knew, his eee eee 
and he fixed this aſſembly on a more democratical . 
e which had ever been Ewe es be ee 
tion of the monarchy. Beſides the barona of his.own partyy- 
and ſeveral eceleſiaſtics, who were not imr 5 
of che cromn; be ordered returns to be made of tg | 
knights from every ſhire, and what is more remarkable, 
of deputies from the boroughs, an order of men, which 
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: moſt particular narratives delivered of parliamentary 
© Ee as in the trial of Thomas a Becket, b 

events of each day, and almoſt of each hour, are 
carefully recorded by contemporary authors i, there is — 
| throughout t the whole, the leaſt appearance of a houſe of: 
commons, . But though chat houſe, derived. its exiſtence,” 
from Þ precarious and even ſo invidious ous an origin as Lei- 
ceſter uſurpation, it ſoon proved, when ſummoned * 
che e one of the moſt uſeful, and, in pro- 
cels time, one of the moſt powerful: members f 
the national conſtitution ; and gradually reſcued the king- 
dom from ariſtocratical as well as from regal tyranny... 
t Leiceſter's policy, if re muſt aſcribe to him ſo great 
a bleliig, only forwarded by ſome years an inſtitution," 
for which the general ſtate of things had already prepared 
the nation; and it is otherwiſe inconceivable, that a 
9 ſet by ſo inauſpicious a hand, could have attained 
to ſo y igorous a grawth, and have flouriſhed. in the midſt 
of ſuch tempets and convulſions. The feudal ſyſtem): 


be: 1 with. which the liberty, much more the power of the 


W Was. 3 3 ag BN . 
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power, 63 gs was more. ſubmiſfive than ap be 
regular authority of the crown, and at the ſame time 


ae beg e IK inferior orders of the ſtate. : 
8 Weg 'F Fits-Srephen, Hiſt, Geiß. . 
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HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 


. 5 . Laenorns, having 4 aſſembled a parliament of his 
Rhone > Gl model, and truſting to the attachment of the popu- 
1 : 5 205 lace of London, ſeized the opportunity of cruſhing his 


3 mals among the powerful barons. Robert de Ferrars, 
ZX, -eft of Derby, was accuſed in the king's name, ſeized, 
RS. committed to cuſtody, without being brought to — 
ern trial a. John Gifford, menaced with the dame fate, 
- fed from A A; and took ſhelter i in the borders X 
Wales. Even the earl of Gloceſter, whoſe power and 
5 oe had ſo much contributed to the ſucceſs of the 
barons, but Who was of late extremely diſguſted with 
| Leiceſter's arbitrary conduct, found himſelf in danger 
. 5 Fun che prevailing authority of his ancient confederate ; 
au he retired from parliament®.” This known diſſenſion 
 - - _ gave'courage to all Leiceſter's enemies and to the king's 
2  _ friends; who were now ſure of protection from fo potent 
A leader. Though Roger Mortimer, Hamon L Egrange, 
1 and other powerful marchers of Wales, had been obliged 
dio leave the kingdom, their authority ſtill x d over 
* che territories ſubjected to their juriſdiQtion ; "and there. 
6 were many others who were diſpoſed to give diſturbance 
3 to the new government. The animofities, inſeparable 
| from the feudal ariſtocracy, broke out with freſh violence, 
and ee the e ben 3 new convulſions and : 
diſorders, : 
bn Are e fitted bi tek . | 
3 1 8 culties, embraced a meaſure, from which he ho : 
”',  _ © reap ſome preſent advantages, but which proyed ir in che 
 \  .. end: the ſource of all his future calamities. * The active 
aAaAaAlĩvlanc intrepid prince Edward had languiſhed in priſon ever 
5 ſince the fatal battle of Lewes; and as he was extremely 
popular in the kingdom, there aroſe a general defire of - 
ene him again reſtored P WS  Leicelter Anding, 
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that he could with difficulty oppoſe the concurring wiſhes 0 FH ry P. 1 
of the nation, ſtipulated with the prince, that, in return, wy 7 
he ſhould order his adherents to deliver up to the barons, 126 + 
all their caſtles, particularly thoſe on the borders of 

Wales; and ſhould ſwear neither to depart the kingdom dur- 
ing three years, nor introduce into it any fbteign forces?, | 
The king took an oath to the ſame effect, and he alſo 
paſſed a charter, in which he confirmed the agreement or 
Miſe of Lewes; and even permitted his ſubjects to riſe 
in arms againſt him, if he ſhould ever attempt to in- 1 
kluge itn. 80 little care did Leiceſter take, though he 
conſtantly made uſe of the authority of this captive prince, . | 
to preſerve to him any POS: 'of * or Midas 

prerogatives ! 3 
In conſequence of this treaty, prince Edward was 

brought into Weſtminſter-hall, and was declared free by nich March. 
the barons : But inſtead of really recovering his liberty, 
as he had vainly expected, he found, that the whole 
tranſaction was a fraud on the part of Leiceſter ; that 
he himſelf. ſtill continued a priſoner at large, and was 
guarded by the emiſſaries of that nobleman; and that, 

Wdile the faction reaped all the benefit from the perfor- 
mance of his part of the treaty, care was taken that he 
ſhould { enjoy no advantage by it. As Gloceſter, on his 5 
rupture with the barons, had retired for ſafety to his 
| eſtates on the borders of Wales; Leiceſter followed him 
with an army to Hereford i, continued ſtill to menace 
and negotiate, and that he might add authority to his 
cauſe, he carried both the king and prince along with 
him. Tbe earl of Gloceſter here concerted with young 
Edward the manner of that prince's eſcape. He found 
means to convey to him a horſe of extraordinary ſwift- 
neſe; and appointed Roger Moitimer, who had returned 

Ang. Wayerl, p, 216. 45 - 4 Blackiflon's Mag; Charta. Chron.” 


vol. i. p. 378, r Chron. T. Wykes, p. 67. Ann. Waverl. 
p 518. e 4 5 | Chron, Dunſt, vol, is p. 383, 386. 
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* © it P.intq t the kin dom, to be ready at a ſmall party 
FR to receive the prince, and to guard him to. a. Ms of of 
1 Ps 11 e to lake r the air 5 ſome of 


. e pcs af coy ſufficiex 

.  Gloceſter's horſe, bort and 1 to bis attendants, that be 

=_— long enough. enjoyed the pleaſure of their company, 

_— and nous bid them adieu. They followed him for ſome 

_ time, without. being able to overtake him and the ap- 
5 e 'of Mortimer wich his company is * Ty to 


9 


n yaliſts, ſecretly prepared | for this © cent, imme 
5 _ diately Pas to arms; and the Joy of this W prince 8 
=” 2 the oppreſſions | under which the nation 1. 
- - bbiired;” the expectation of a new ſcene of aff 
| : che e countenance of the earl of Gloceſter, rocured 4. 
n army which Leiceſter Was — * able, to 
= -- withſtand,” **T his nobleman found himſelf in rer © 
1 quarter of the kingdom; ſurrounded by. his edemies; 
5 barred of all communication with his friends by the: Se- 
pFerne, whoſe” bridges Edward had broken ae; and 
| obliged to fight the cauſe of his party under theſe multi- 
pliet diſadvantages. In this extremity he wrote to his 
fon, Simon de Montfort, to haſten from London " TH 
aum for his relief; and Simon Rad advanced to Kenil- 
Worth with that view,” where, fancying that all PE 8 
e 7 tention” we! ted 'Apainft his father „ le 
y > and unguarded. But the prince, EET 
* And F l arch, ſurprizec him in his camp, 
diſperſed” his army, and took dite earl of 8 id 
many other naeh priſoners, 4 almoſt without re Ce. 
. r;” ignorant of his ſon's fate; paſſed the Severe 
in boats during Edward's abſence, and lay at Eveſham; 
in exgectation of being every hour pa As : 
e . Der fince, who ava 
1 | 


* 


; "ray. 
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HENRY, „ 


erery am moment, appeared i in the, e field: before ©, * 
him. Edward made a body of his troops advance from 0 
. - the road which led to Kenilworth, and ordered them to, 1265. 
carry the banners taken from Simon's army; while he EVeſham, 
himſelf, making a circuit with the reſt of his forces, 1d death 

_ propoſed to attack the enemy on the other quarter. Lei-4h Auguſt, 

ceſter was long decBived by this ſtratagem, and took one 

diviſion of Edward's army for his friends; but at laſt, | 0 
perceiving his miſtake, and obſerving the great ſuperio- 4 

rity and excellent diſpoſition of the royaliſts, he exclamñr]; 

ed, that they had learned from him the art of war; ad. 
ding, The Lord have mercy on our ſouls, for I ſee ; 

<- our bodies are the prince's.” The battle immediately 

began, though on very unequal terms. Leiceſter's army, 

by living in the mountains of Wales without bread, 

Which was nat then much uſed among the inhabitants, 

nad been extremely weakened by ſickneſs and deſertion, 

and was. ſoon broken by the victorious royaliſts; while 

| . Welſh allies, accuſtomed only to a deſultory kind of 

war, immediately took to flight, and were purſued with 

| —_ ſlaughter. Leiceſter himſelf, aſking for quarter, 

was ſlain in the heat of the action, with his eldeſt ſon 

Henry, Hugh le Deſpenſer, and about one hundred and 

ſixty knights, and many other gentlemen. of his party. 

The old king had been purpoſely placed by the rebels in To 
the front of the battle; and being clad in armour, and — 
thereby not known by his friends, he received a wounds. 

and was in danger of his life: But crying out, I am „ 
Henry of Wincheſter, your king, he was ſaved ;; and put 

in a place of ſafety by his ſon, who flew to his reſcue. 
Tus violence, ingratitude, tyranny, rapacity and trea- 
chery of the carl of Leiceſter, give a vety bad idea of 
his moral character, and make us regard his death as 
tze moſt happy event, which, in this conjuncture, could 
have happened to the Engliſh, nation: Yet muſt we 


ME ts r bn v OF ENGEAND: 
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Ec 1 "FLOAT man whine poſſeſſed great abilities, and the ap- 
* 7» 


<5 Pearance of great irtues, who, though a ſtranger, could, 
OB. at a time when ſtrangers were the moſt odious, and the 
-- moſt univerſally deeried, have acquired fo extenſive an 
intereſt in the kingdom, and have 6 nearly paved his 
wuay to the throne itſelf, His mili Be and his 
political craft, were equally eminent : He poſſeſſed the 
| talents both of governing men and ehtituQing buſineſs: 
And though his ambition was boundleſs, it ſeems neither 
to have exceeded his courage nor his genius; and he 


4 


- 
* 


: : . 8 „„ the happineſs of making the low populace, as well 


as the haughty barons, co-operate towards the ſueceſs 
of his ſelfiſh and datigerous purpoſes, A prince of greater 
ability and vigour than Henry might have directed the 
talents of this nobleman either to the exaltation of his 
throne, or to the good of his people: But the advantages 
given to Leiceſter, by the weak and variable adminiftra- 
tion of the king, brought on the ruin of royal authority, 


% 


; Ds” and produced great eonfuſions in the kingdom, which 


| | however in the end preſerved and extremely improved 
national liberty, and the conſtitution. His popularity, 
even after his death, continued ſo great, that, though 
excommunicated by Rome, the people believed him to 


ven faint; and many ee e __ 


| - upon his tomb. EE 


8 Tx victory of "HB ny with in death of + Lejcchter, 


. proved deciſive in favour of the royaliſts, and made an 
| | equal, though an oppoſite impreſſion on friends and ene- 
mies, in every part of England. The king of the Ro- 
mans recovered his liberty: The other priſoners of the. 

royal party were not only freed, but courted, by their 

: - keepers: F itz-Richard, the ſeditious mayor of London, 
bo had marked out forty of the moſt wealthy citizens . 
for genf, immediately Hopped: Nabend Loy: receiving 
. 99 75 Chiron, de Mie, Pp: *. 
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Axholme alone, and that of Ely, truſting to the ſtrength 


valour and activity of prince Edward *. Te. Adam 45 eure 
don, a courageous baron, maintained himſelf ſome time 
in the foreſts of Hampſhire, committed depredations in 
the neighbourhood, and obliged the prince to lead a 
body of troops into that country againſt him. Edward 


attacked the camp of the rebels; and being tranſported 


by the ardour of battle, leaped over the trench with a 
few followers, and encountered Gourdon in ſingle com- 
bat. The victory was long diſputed between theſe valiant 
combatants ; but ended at laſt in the prince's favour,” who: 
| wounded his antagoniſt, threw him from his horſe, and 
took him prifoner. He not only gave him his life; but 
introduced him that very night to the queen at Guilford, 
him his pardon, reſtored him to his eſtate, re- 
ceived him into OS. and was ever Wade A 
ſerved R 5 
A ToTAL victory of the evan over fo extenſive 2. 


rebellion commonly produces a revolution of government, 


and ftrengthens, as well as enlarges, for ſome time, the 
prerogatives of the crown :. Yet no ſacrifices of national 
liberty were made on this occaſion 3 the Great Charter 


remained ſtill inviolate ; and the king, ſenſible that his 


own barons, by whoſe aſſiſtance alone he had prevailed, 
were no leſs jealous of their independance than the other 
party, ſeems thenceforth to have more carefully abſtained 
from all thoſe exertions of power, which had afforded ſo 


plauſible a pretence to the rebels. The clemency of this 


rae aa alſo remarkable: No blood was ſhed on the 
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Wale wich them for their lands v; and the higheſt ſum, 
levied on the moſt obnoxious offenders, exceeded not ſive 


were carried into execution: — TETES « 
' aſcmbled at Wincheſter, attainted all thoſe, who had 
borne arms againſt the king, eaſy = WERE 


years? rent of their eſtate. Even the earl of Derby, who 
again rebelled, after having been pardoned and reſtored | 
to his fortune, was obliged to pay only ſeven years' rent, 
and was a ſecond time reſtored. The mild diſpoſition of 
the king, "and the prudence of the prince, tempered the 


' Infolence of victory, and gradually reſtored order to the 


ſeveral: members of the ſtate, disjointed by fs long = 
cantinuance of civil wars and commotions.  _ 
Tuns city of London, which had carried fartheſt 8 


nge and animoſity againſt the king, and which ſeemed 


determined to ſtand upon its defence after almoſt all the 


d, was, after ſome interval, reſtored 


kingdom had ſubmi 


toimoſt of its liberties and privileges ; and Fitz-Richard, 


the mayor, who had been guilty of ſo much illegal vio- 


| lence, was only puniſhed by fine and impriſonment. The 


counteſs of Leiceſter, the king's ſiſter, who had been 


extremely forward in all attacks on the royal family, 
was diſmiſted the kingdom with her bro ſous, / Simon 


. nd Guy, who proved very ungrateful for this lenity. 


Five years afterwards, they aflaflinated, at Viterbo in 
Italy, their couſin Henry d'Allmaine, who at that ry. 
time was endeavouring to make their peace with the 


king; and by taking ſanctuary in the church of the Fran- 
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prince to his liberty, and alliſting bim b Lillie e u on ; 2 
AR zebellious barons, chat it was almoſt impol - 

content him in bis demands; and his youth 5 


ity, as well as his great power, tempted: him, on 
ſome nem diſguſt, to raiſe again che flames of rebellion in 
the kingdom. The mutinous populace of London, at 
his inſtigation, took to arms ; and the prince was obliged 
to levy an army of 30,000 men, in order to ſuppreſs 
them. Even this ſecond rebellion did not provake the 
ing to any acts of cruelty; and the earl of Gloceſter 
bimſelf eſcaped with total impunity. He was only ob- 
liged to enter into a bond of 20,000, marks, that he 
ſhould never again be guilty of rebellion: A ſtrange 
method of enforcing the laws, and a proof of the dan- 

| nce_of the barons in thoſe ages | Theſe _ 1 

potent nobles were, from the danger of the example, a, 

averſe to the execution of the laws of forfeiture and ; 2 

felony, againſt any of their fellows ; though they couldde 

not. with: a good grace refuſe to concur i in obliging them - 

to fulfil any n e n Gare into 
Ivy Wr nag entered, 


* 


Tur — 0 3 3 3 2% 
| compoſed, was ſeduced, by his avidity for glory, and by | A 
5 the prejudices of the age, as well as by the earneſt ſoli- | | 
_ citations of the king of France, to undertake an expedi- 
tion againſt, the infidels in the Holy Land 7 ; and he 
 endeayoured previouſly to ſettle the ſtate in ſuch 2 man- 
ner, as to dread no bad effects from his abſence. As 
the formidable. power and. turbulent diſpoſition of the earl 
of Gloceſter gave him apprehenſions, he inſiſted on car- 
Ping him along with him, in conſequence of a; wo, 
onde . nobleman had made to. undertake: the fame. | 
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* 1 L.A n ee, aud to enter inte aner, bond not wWieiſturd 


the peace of the kingdom . He failed from England 


with an army; and arrived in Lewis's camp before Tu- 


nis in Africa, where he found that monarch already dead, 


15 from the intemperance of the climate and the fatigues of 


his enterprize. The great, if not only weakneſs of this 
prince in his government was the imprudent paſſion for 


- eruſades ; but it was this zeal chiefly that procured him 


. r dee to return e, and to aliſt him i 


955 1271. | 
95 


from the clergy. the title of St. Lewis, by which he 


is known in the French hiſtory; and if that appellation 
bad not been ſo extremely proſtituted, as to become ra- 


ther a term of reproach, he ſeems, by his uniform pro- 


bity and goodneſs, as well as his piety, to have fully 


merited the title. He was ſucceeded by his ſon, Philip, 


denominated the Hardy; n _— | 
Sek inferior co-that of bt fathers £0") en OY 


wg 
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"Parmon Rant, 950 eee by ee con- 
ae his voyage to the Holy Land, where he ſignalized 

himſelf by acts of valour: Revived the glory of the 
Engliſh name in thoſe parts: And. ſtruck ſuch terror into 
the Saracens, that they employed an aſſaſſin to murder 


5h 
A 


him, who, wounded him in the arm, but periſbed in the 
attempt 


Meamwhile, his abſence from England was 
attended with many af thoſe pernicious conſequences, 


Which had been dreaded from it. The laws were not 
euecuted: The barons oppreſſed the common people 
Wich impunityb : They gave ſhelter on their eſtates. to 
bands of robbers, whom they employed in committing 
marages on the eſtates of their enemies: The populace of 
London returned to their uſual licentiouſneſs : 


And the 
old king, unequal to the burthen of public affairs, called 


9 ; 
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55 ces f government, and ths js of age, he viſibly * | 
- and he expired at St. Edmondſbury in the Gath 1272. 
year of his age, and 5th of his reign; the longeſt reigr 8 Bas - 
that is to be met with in the Engliſh annals. His brother, „ 
| the king of the Romans (for he never attained the _ CF 
of emperor) died about ſeven months before him. | 


Tux moſt obvious circumſtance of Henry's character i is and ts, 
his ineapaeity for government, which" rendered him as fn. 
much a priſoner in the hands of his on miniſters and 
; favourites, and as little at his own dif; poſal, as as when 
detained a captive in the hands of his enemies. From 
this ſoürce; rather than from inſincerity or treachery, 
arxoſe his negligence in obſerving his promiſes; and he 
was too eaſily induced, for the ſake of preſent conveni- 
ence, to facrifice the laſting advantages ariſing from the 1 
| truſt „ee af his people. Hence too were de- 1 
, : pfuſion' to favourites, his attachment” to 1 
| ſtrange Lathe. ables of His conduct, his Raſty re- I 
25 ſentmentz, and his ſudden forgiueneſs and return of 3 
affection. Inſtead of reducing the dangerous power of 
5 mie nobles, by obliging them to obſerve the laws towards | a 
their inferiors; and ſetting them the ſalutary example in his 
aon government; he was ſeduced to imitate their con- EE” 
: duct, and ter make his arbitrary will, or rather that of 
his miniſters, the rule of his actions. Inſtead of accom- 
 modating himſelf, by a ſtrict frugality, to the embarraſſed bo 
ſituation; ini which his revetiue--liad been leſt, by the» e 
military expeditions of his uncle, the diſſpations of his A 


| 4 | father, and the uſurpations of the barons; he was tempted - | 

| to. levy money by irregular. exactions, which, without J 

I enriching. en ane at leaſt diſguſted his 

people, Of a nature ſeemed leaſt to have fitted 39 
H bu: for ak a tyrant; Tv yet: are there inſtances of oppreſ- "=, 
| | 3 ſion — 
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the Whole we may AN that greater” abilitivs with his 
94 ings would have prevented him from falling 
into his faults; or with ae e een have 
enabled him to maintain and defend them 


ain 2 eee ee eee hin Ne ale dsds 
„eee dis regular-attendance on public worſhip ; r 


Miſcellane- Tur following are the moſt remarkablè laws ena 


his on that head is much celebrated by ancient 


le m che ſuperiority of the latter, and affirmed; 
that he would rather have one hour's converſation with = 
nne. hear twenty a elaborate diſt 
Ic r re go E 


$- 
2 


eee? and Beatrix dutcheſs e 
He had five other children) who died in tlleir infaney x 


tions of this during chis reign. There kad been great di diſputes been 


a anſwer agreeable to the canon law, though contraty” 
to the municipal law: of the Kingdom, For this'reaſon, * 


| inftead eee 


the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts about baſtardy. The 
common law. had deemed: all thoſe to be baſtards who” 


were born before wedlock: Bx the canon law they were 


legitimate: And when any diſpute of inhieritance aroſe, 


it had formerly been uſual for the civil courts to iſſus 
writs to the ſpiritual, directing them to enquire into the 
legitimacy of the perſon The biſhop always retur 


94 5 


2 


the civil courts had changed the terms of their writ ; and 
the ſpiritual'courts' to make GINA 
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3 of fact, whether he were born before . 
or aftet wedlock, - The prelates complained of this prac- ., 
tice to the parliament afſembled at Merton in the twentieth 
of this king, and deſired that the municipal law might be 
rendered conformable to the canon: But received fromm 
all the nobility the memorable reply, Nolumus lager 
Anglia mtare, nen the are ue be- 
E EL | 
Arie avi n jour nee 
Marlphrides, gave their approbation to moſt of the ordi-. 
| nag, whinhibed unn neee baransz 
people, eee che date e Aa; 8 
rity. Among other laws, it was there enacted, that all 
pe courts of inferior: u e b e 
directly to the king's courts, without paſſing through the 
courts of the lords immediately ſuperior z. It was or- 
dained, that money ſhould bear no intereſt during the 
minority of the creditor vd. This law was reaſonable, as 
the eſtates of minors were always in the hands of their < ; 
lords, and the. debtors could not pay intereſt where they  - 3 
had no revenue. The charter of king John had granted  , = 
this indulgence: It was omitted in that of Henry III. "0 
for what reaſon is not known; but it was renewed by the 
ſtatute of Marlebridge. Moſt of the other articles of this 
ſtatute are calculated to reſtrain the oppreſſions of ſheriffs,; 
and the violence and iniquities committed in diſtraining 
eattle and other goods. Cattle and the inftruments' of 
. e e eee riches of hat 
EE 
Is the 35th year of this-king aw alle was ee 
bread, the price of which was ſettled,” according to the 
be Statute N Fs of | 
» Big rote e chaps 26, x 
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_ | mibdirybore at the ſame time. A brewer, 


3 variations — doof of bad ale r Yet 


did the prices often riſe much higher, thian any taken 


es by che ſtatute. The Chronicle of Dunſtable tells 
T wheat was once ſold for a mark, 


: ion eee — parts of the king: # 

Md — prices vrhich the ſame com- 
s the fa. 
tute, may ſell two, gallons of ale for a penny in cities, 
and three or four gallons lor; che lame price in the 


| above-mentioned es en We was fold in 
many places for eight ſhillings a 3 wow e 


above Arft e mee dn be 
urierce was am. Herpes; it Tet 
ſince the Conqueſt 5" at leaſt; if we may 
Ade of the: encreaſs'vf- money by the price of corn. 
tween the "higheſt and loweſt prices of 
het, affigned by the ſtatute,” is four ſhillings and three 
pence-a quarter, that is, twelve ſhillings and nine pence 
of our preſent money. This is near the half of the mid- 
dling price in our time. Vet the middling price of cattle, 
- ii late as the reign of king Richard, we found to be above 
Lite ea n times lower than beet nt this 
e true inferenpe, rom: 
I Statutes at 3 11 . 5 we hack from Cicero? 8 ico 
n Verres, Ub. iii. * 84, 92. that the pride of corn in Sl war 
duting the practorſhip of. Sacerdos, five Denarii a. Modus; dvr | that” 
of  Verres, | which- immediately ſucceeded, only two Seſterces : is, 
ten times lower z a 3 or rather a proof, of ee dau of 
e 4.80 alſo Kayghnon Ne e 2 


amr nw * ll. 


unclvilived nations; . which propagate of them © 1 A b. a 
N bear always a lower price than corn, which re 


6 * more art and ſtock to raiſe it, than thoſe nations 


are poſſeſſed of ?- It is to be remarked, that Henry's aſſize 


eb e beg aſſize eſtabliſhed by 
king John; and conſequently, the prices which we have 


| here compared of corn and cattle may be looked on as 
contemporary; and they were drawn, not from one par- 


ticular year, but from an eſtimation df the middling 
prices for a ſeries of years. It is true, the prices, aſſigned 
by the affize of Richard, were meant as a ſtandard for the 
accompts of ſheriffs and eſcheators; and as conſiderable pro- 
fits were allowed to theſe miniſters, we may naturally ſup- 
poſe, that the common value of cattle was ſomewhat higher: 


Yet ſtill, ſo great a difference between the prices of corn 


and cattle as that of four to one, compared to the preſent 
rates, affords important reflections concerning the very 
different ſtate of induſtry and tillage in the two periods. 
INTEREST had in that age mounted to an enormous 
height, as might be expected from the barbariſm of the 
times and men's ignorance of commerce. Inſtances occur 
of fifty per cent. payed for money n. There is an edict 
of Philip Auguſtus er e N limiting the Jews in 
France to 48 per cent.“. Such profits tempted the 
Jews to remain in the e notwithſtanding the 
grievous oppreſſions, to which, from the prevalent bigo- 
try and rapine of the age, they were continually expoſed. 


5 It is eaſy; to imagine how precarious their tate muſt hae 


been under an. indigent prince, ſomewhat reſtrained in his 
tyranny over his native ſubjects, but who poſſeſſed an une 
limited authority over the Jews, the ſole proprietors of 
money in the kingdom, and hated on account of their 
riches, their religion, and their uſury: Yet will our ideas 
ſcarcely come up. to he extortions ich i in fact we find 
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36 3 HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 
en 3 been practiſed upon them, In the year 1241, 
20, ooo marks were exacted from theme: Two years 
158, after, money was again extorted; and one Jew: alone, 
ä Aaron of York, was obliged to pay above 4000 marks v: 
. In 1250, Henry renewed his oppreſſions; and the ſame 
Aaron was condemned to pay him 30, ooo marks upon an 
04acccuſation of forgery a: The high penalty impoſed upon 
him, and which, it ſeems, he was thought able to pay, is 
wF. rather a preſumption of his innocence than of his gvilt. 
I 12555 the king demanded 8000 marks from the Jews, 
alan threatened to hang them, if they refuſed compliance. 
=_ They now loſt all patience, and deſired leave to retire 
F”- , . with their effects out of the kingdom. But the king re- 
plwied: << How can I remedy the oppreſſions you complain 
of? Iam myſelf a beggar. I am ſpoiled,” I am ſtrip- 
= <<.-ped of all my revenues: I owe-above'200;000 marks; 
and if I had ſaid. 300, ooo, 1 ſhould not exceed the 
< truth: I am obliged to pay my ſon, prince Edward, 
64 15, 00 marks a year: I have; not a farthing; and I 
1 We « muſt have money, from any hand, from any: quarter, 
3 <<. or by any means.” He then delivered over the Jews 
=. to the earl of Cornwal, that thoſe whom the one brother 
Hbuaad flead, che other might embowel, to make uſe of the 
35 words of the hiſtorian . King John, his father, 'once de- 
EE manded 10,000-marks from a Jew of Briſtol ; and on his 
fxefuſal, ordered one of his teeth to be drawn — 10 
1 till be ſhould conſent. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth; and 
tſ:en paid the ſum required of him. One talliags laid 
ww upon the Jews in 1243 amounted to'60,000 marks A 4 
=_ : ara ee ee ese NG row. 
To give a better pretence for extortions, the improbable 
855 abſurd accuſation, which has been at different mes 5 
ae n l een was reyvived in — 


e g " © DS. 
id. p. 16//ðry . s. 5 
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of Chriſt. Eighteen of them were hanged at once for. 


whe crime n: Though it is no wiſe credible, that even the. 


antipathy born them by the Ehriſtians, and the oppreſ- 


ſions under which they laboured, would ever have puſhed 


them to be güilty of that dangerous enormity. But it is 
natural to imagine, that a race, expoſed to ſuch inſults 
and indignities both from king and people, and who had 


ſo uncertain ar enjoyment of their riches, would carry 


uſury to the greateſt extremity, and by their great pro- 


fits make themſelves ſome W for their conti- 


nual perils. 


Tuovon theſe as of ln againff the Jews FONT | 


1 . 
| that they had crucified a child in deriſion of the ſufferings c na 4 r. 


1274. . 


ed much from bigotry, they were ſtill more derived from 


avidity and rapine. So far from deſiring in that age to 
convert them, it was enacted by law in France, that, if 


any Jew embraced Chriſtianity, he forfeited all his goods,” 
without exception, to the- king or his ſuperior lord. ; 


Theſe plunderers were careful, left the profits, accruing 
from. their dominion over that ney race, er be 
diminiſhed by their converſion xy 

COMMERCE: muſt be in a Sehe e ads © 
intereſt was ſo high, and where the ſole proprietors of 
money employed it in uſury only, and were expoſed to 
ſuch rapine and injuſtice; But the bad police of the 
country was another obſtacle to improvements; and ren- 


fo 


dered all communication dangerous, and all property pre- 


earious: The Chronicle of Dunſtable ſays *, that men 
were never ſecure. in their houſes; and that 3 villages 
were often plundered by bands of robbers, though no civil 
wars at that time prevailed in the kingdom. In 1249; 
fome. years before the inſurrection of the barons, two 

inerehants of Brabant came to * king at Wire, 


if M, Paris, wh. - _  » Bruſſel, 11 P- 622, Die Guat 
Judæi. „Vol. i. Þ. 1 
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0 k N p. and told him, that they had been ſpoiled of all their goods 
— BY certain robbers, whom they knew, becauſe they faw 
their faces every day in his court; that like practices pre- 


vailed all over England, and travellers were continually 
expoſed to the danger of being robbed, bound, wounded, 


e and murdered ; that theſe crimes eſcaped with impunity, 


becauſe the Saks of juſtice themſelves were in a con- 
federacy with the robbers; and that they, for their part, 


inſtead of bringing matters to a fruitleſs trial by law, were 


willing, though merchants, to decide their cauſe with 
the robbers. by arms and a duel. The king, provoked at 
theſe abuſes, ordered a jury to be incloſed, and to try 


the'robbers : The jury, though conſiſting of twelve men 
of property in Hampſhire, were found to be alſo in a con- 
federacy with the felons, and acquitted them. Henry in 
a rage committed the jury to priſon, threatened them with |. 
ſevere puniſhment, and ordered a new jury to be incloſed, 


who, dreading the fate of their fellows, at laſt found a 


verdict againſt: the criminals. Many of the king's own 
\- houſehold were diſcovered: to have participated in the 


no wages from him, and were obliged to rob for a main- 
tenance v. Knights and eſquires, ſays the Dictum of Ke- 
_nelworth, who were robbers, if they have no land, ſball pay 
| the half of their goods, and find ſufficient ſecurity to keep 


henceforth | the peace pg ne rat IN 
ners of the times 


Ox can the leſs repine, Hat the en of mch 


manners, at the f and forgeries of the clergy; as it 


gives leſs diſturbance to ſociety, to take men's money from 


them with their own conſent, though by deceits and lies, 
than to raviſh it by open force and violence. During 
b al ms omen at its 2 and was | 
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even 1 infeaſibly + to decline, by reaſon of the im- o H A AP. 
_ meaſurable avarice and extortions of the court of Rome. 
whichdiſguſted the clergy, as well as laity, in every king 797% - 
dom of Europe, England itſelf, though ſunk in the deepeſt 
_ abyſs of ignorance and ſuperſtition, had ſeriouſly enters - 
tained thoughts of ſhaking off the papal yoke -; and the 
Roman pontiff was obliged to think of -new expedients 
for rivetting it faſter upon the Chriſtian world. For this 
- purpoſe, Gregory IX. publiſhed his decretals*, which are 
_ collection of forgeries, favourable to the court of Rome, 
and conſiſt of the ſuppoſed decrees of popes in the firſt 
| centuries. But theſe forgeries are ſo groſs, and confound 
1 palpably all language, hiſtory, chronology, and anti- 
quities; matters more ſtubborn than any ſpeculative 
truths whatſoever; that even that church, which is not 
ſtartled at the moſt monſtrous contradictions and abſurdi- 
ties, has been obliged to abandon them to the critics. But 
in the dark period of the thirteenth century, they paſſed 
for undiſputed and authentic; and men, entangled in the 
mazes of this. falſe literature, joined to the philoſophy, 
equally falſe, of the times, had nothing wherewithal to 
defend. themſelves, but ſome ſmall remains of A | 
ſenſe, which paſſed for profaneneſs and impiety, and 
the indelible regard to ſelf-intereſt, which, as it was the 
ſole motive in the prieſts for framing. theſe impoſtures, 
ſerved alſo, in ſome . to 5 the 7 W 
the 
„ 5 deviſed bu Fs —_—_ of Rm | 
in this period, for ſecuring. her power, was the inſtitutio n 
of new religious orders, chiefly. the Dominicans and 
Franciſcans, who proceeded with all the zeal and ſucceſs 
that attend. novelties ; were better qualified to gain the 
populace than the old nde now anne rich and „ 
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© HA r. 8 maintained a perpetual rivalſhip with each . 
—— in promoting their gainful ſuperſtitions; - and acquired. a 
Las great dominion over the minds, and conſequently over the 
purſes of men, by counterfeiting a deſire of poverty and a 
eontempt for riches. The quarrels which aroſe between 


theſe orders, lying ſtill under the controul of the ſove- 


| : E ; 5 g reign pontiff, neyer diſturbed the peace of the church, 
=. and ſerved only as a ſpur to their. induſtry in promoting 
= the common cauſe; and though the Dominicans loſt 


1 ſome popularity by their denial of the immaculate con- 
= ception, a point in which they unwarily engaged too far 
9d be able to recede with honour, they counterbalanced 
= > this di advantage by acquiring more ſolid eſtabliſhments, 
& - _ by gaining the confidence of kings and princes, and by 
= - exerciſing the juriſdiction aſſigned them, of ultimate judges 
and puniſhers of hereſy. Thus, the ſeveral orders of 
= | monks became a kind of regular troops or garriſons of the 
ERomiſh church; and though the temporal intereſts of 
©. _ fociety, ſtill more thoſe of true piety, were hurt, by their 
various devices to captivate the populace, they proved the 
chief ſupports of that mighty fabric of ſuperſtition, and, 
till the reviyal of true learning, ſecured it from 1 dan. 
gerous invaſion. 


{4 Tux trial by 100 was l in this reign by 
1 order of council: A faint mark of eee in the 
1 . Hxxkv moe. a . to the t town of Newcaſtle, 
= in which he gave the inhabitants a licence my coal. 

This is the firſt mention of coal in England. « 1 
mp Wx learn from Madox e, that this king _ at one 
_ time 100 ſhillings: to maſter Henry, his poets 1 * | 
_— e bo poke doug oppo ot 
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were ſummoned to perform the ſervice, due by their te- 
nures 2. In the 35th of the ſubſequent reign eighty- 
ſix temporal barons, twenty biſhops, and forty-eight | 
abbots, were ſummoned to a parliament convened at 
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_ Ir appears from Selden, that in the 47th of this reign 8 5 52 P, 
2 hundred and fifty temporal, and fifty ſpiritual barons 3 
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| Gini een of the E Conqueſt of Wales 


Aﬀairs ef Scotland —— Competitors for the 
- crown of Scotland Reference to Edward —— 
© Homage of Scotland —— Award of Edward in 
favour of Baliol ——War with France —— Di- 
greſſion concerning the conſtitution of parliament 
Var with Scotland Scotland ſubdued —— 
War with France Diſſenſions with the clergy 


— Arbitrary meaſures Peace with France 


| | =>—Revolt of Scotland —— That kingdom again 


CITLY 


XIII. 


S * 
U ++ : 
- 


ſubdued 
Robert Bruce 


— again revolts- 


is again ſubdued —— 
- Third revolt of Scotland 
| Death and character of the king Ni ſcellaneous 
 tranſattions 1 this . 


f 
* 


HE Engliſh were as * ſo little enured to obedience 
under a regular government, that the death of almoſt 


127. every king, ſince the conqueſt, had been attended with : 
diſorders; and the council, reflefting on the recent civil 
wars, and; on the animoſities which naturally remain after 
| .! theſe great convulſions, had reaſon to apprehend dan- 
gerous conſequences from the abſence of the ſon and. ſuc- 
_ _-  cefſox of Henry. They therefore haſtened to proclaim 
prince Edward, to ſwear allegiance to him, and to ſum- 
mon the ſtates of the kingdom, in order to provide for the 
public peace in this important conjunAure * f, Walter 


F . . p. 1. Walf ng. 2 43+ Trivet, p. 2396 
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Giffard, 


Giffard, pot Vodk; the'eart of Corminl, ſon of © CY r. 5 

Richard, king of the Romans, and the earl of Gloceſter, r >; 
were appointed guardians of the kingdom, and proceeded 127. 
peaceably to the exerciſe of their authority, without either 
meeting with oppoſition from any of the people, or being 
diſturbed with emulation and faction among themſelves, 
The high character acquired by Edward during the late 
commotions, his military genius, his ſucceſs in ſubduing 
the rebels, his moderation in ſettling the kingdom, had 
procured him great eſteem, mixed with affection, among 

all orders of men; and no one could reaſonably entertain 
hopes of making any advantage of his abſence, or of 
raiſing diſturbance in the nation. The earl of Gloceſter 
himſelf, whoſe great power and turbulent ſpirit had ex- 
cited moſt jealouſy, was forward to give proofs of his 
allegiance; d the other malcontents, being deſtitute 
of x: One Fig te renin NS 5 

PRIxcR Edward had ne Sicily in his nk wal 

the Holy Land, when he received intelligence of the 

death of his father; and he diſcovered 2 deep concern 
on the occaſion. - At the ſame time he learned the death 

of an infant ſon, John, whom his princeſs, Eleanor of _ 

| Caſtile,” had born him at Acre in Paleſtine ; and as he 
appeared much leſs affected with that misfortune, the 


— 


pou'® 
i 


king of Sicily expreſſed a ſurprize at this difference of „„ 
ſentiment: But was told by Edward, that the death of a N 


ſon was a loſs which he might hope to ends the death 
of a father was a loſs irreparable s. FCG IJ 
Epw AR ;p proceeded homeward ; but as he foon 80 ; 
the quiet ſettlement of the kingdom, he was in no hurry— 
to take poſſeſſion of the throne, but ſpent near a year in 8 
France, before he made his appearance in England. In | 
his paſſage by Chalons in Burgundy, A was 9 | 
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2 r prince of chat country as a tournament which he 


o : 5 
284 
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was preparing; and as Edward excelled in thoſe martial 
and dangerous exerciſes, the true image of war, he de- 
elined not the opportunity of acquiring honour in that 
great aſſembly of the neighbouring nobles. But the image 


of war was here unfortunately turned into the thing itſelf, 
Edward and his retinue were ſo ſucceſsful in the jouſts, 


that the French knights, provoked at their ſuperiority, 


made a ſerious attack upon them, which was repulſed, 
and much blood was idly ſhed in the quarrel v. This 


rencounter received the name 15 the petty * of Cha- 
8e RENTS: 1 2. 1 e 


EDWARD went: t from eee 3 0 did ho 


| ba Philip for the dominions which he held in France, 


He thence returned to Guienne, and ſettled that province, 


which was in ſome confuſion. He made his r to 
London through France; in his paſſage he accommo- 


dated at Montreuil a difference with Naarn ee, 


of Flanders, heireſs of that territory; he was received 
with joyful acclamations by his people, "a was:ſolemnly 


ach ang. 


Civil FER 


EY, niftration of. 


. the _ 


crowned e pepe 10 Ro, TY" . | 

Tus Wan . e himſelf. to tha ſt 
bliſhment of his kingdom, and to the correcting of thoſe 
_ diſorders, which the civil commotions and the looſe ad- 
miniſtration of his father had introduced into every part 
of government. The plan of his policy was equally ge- 
nerous and prudent. He conſidered the great barons 


both as the immediate rivals of the crown, and oppreſſors 1 


of the people; and he propoſed, by an exact diſtribution 
of juſtice, and a rigid execution of the laws, to give at 
once protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate, and to 
en che mas Py of the great, an wr 
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| «eb 1 was chiefly foung Making it a 0 2 1 2 
rule in his own. conduct to obſerve ner on extraqr- WII, 
dinary occaſions, the privileges Aetured to them by the 2274 | 
Great Charter, he acquired a right to inſiſt upon their 
obſervance of the ſame charter towards their vaſſals and 
inferiors and he made the crown be regarded by all the 
gentry and commonalty of the kingdom; as the great 
fountain of juſtice, and the general aſylum againſt op- | 
preflion. Beſides enacting ſeveral uſeful ſtatutes, in à 1275. 
parliament which he ſummoned at Weſtminſter, he tock wr 
care to inſpect the conduct of all his magiſtrates and judges, 
to diſplace ſuch as were either negligent or corrupt, to 
provide them with ſufficient force for the execution of 
juſtice, to extirpate all bands and confederacies of robbers, 
and to repreſs thoſe more ſilent robberies, which were 
committed either by the power of the nobles, gr under 
the countenance of public authority. By this rigid ad- 
miniſtration, the face of the kingdom was ſoon changed ; 
and order and juſtice took place of violence and oppreſ- 
ſion: But amidſt the excellent inftitutions and publie- 
ſpirited plans of Edward, there ſtill appears ſomeẽwhalt 9 
both of the ſeverity of his ae S _ * ba „ 
prejudices of the times. s 1 

As the various kinds of bing the nnd; 
robbers, incendiaries, raviſners, and plunderers, had be- 
c come ſo numerous and powerful, that the ordinary mini- | 
ters of juſtice, eſpecially in the weſtern counties, were 
afraid to execute the laws againſt them, the king found ĩt 
neceſſary to provide an extraordinary remedy for the evil; 
and he erected a new tribunal, - which; however uſeful; * 
would have been deemed, in times of more regular liberty, 
a great ſtretch of illegal and arbitrary power. It con- 
ſiſted of commiſſioners, who were empowered to enquire 
; into diſorders and. crimes of all kinds, and to inflict the 
| 5 r upon them. The officers, charged „ 
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1 weed "this evil, and carried terror into all' thoſe parts of the 
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hout the counties of England moſt 'infeſted with 


kingdom. In their zeal to puniſh crimes, they did not 


ſufficiently diſtinguiſh between the innocent and guilty; 


the „ ſuſpicion became a ground of accuſation and 
trial; the ſlighteſt evidence was received againſt crimi- 


nals; priſons were crowded with malefactors, real or pre- 


tended 3 ſevere fines were levied for ſmall e and 


©" the king, though his exhauſted exchequer was ſupplied 


ployed force and violence in their iniquities, were: poſ- 


by this expedient, found it neceſſary to ſtop the courſe of 
fo great rigour, and after terrifying and diſſipating by this 
tribunal the gangs of diſorderly people in England, he 
prudently br N the commiſſion ! 13 haart never _ 


_ wards renewed it. . 


Aon the various diſorders, to ohh he Mi 
was ſubject, no one was more univerſally complained of 
than the adulteration of the coin; and as this crime re- 
the Engliſh of that age, who chiefly 


ſeſſed of, - the imputation fell upon the Jews u. Edward 
alſo ſeems to have indulged a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion | 


chat nation; and this ill-judged zeal for Chriſtianity be · 
ing naturally augmented by an expedition to the Holy 


Land, he let looſe the whole rigour of his juſtice againſt | 
that unhappy people. Two hundred and eighty of them 
were hanged at once for this crime in London alone, be- 


ſides thoſe who ſuffered in other parts of the kingdom ”. 
The houſes and lands, (for the Jews had of late ventured 
to make purchaſes of that kind) as well as the goods of 

great ode; were ſold and meet! And the 


. 1 Spellman' « Gloſf, in pa Trailbaflon, But Spellman way Ls mie 
taken in placing this commiſſion in the fifth year of the king, or it was re- 


newed in 1305. See Rymer, vol. ii, p. 960. Triver, p. 338. . Os 


p. 450. * Walſing, N. Heming, vol, I. r. 6. 8 
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EDWARD: 47. 


2 * it ſhould be falpedted tas: e de r thief! 2 b. 


ſufferers were the chief part of their guilt, ordered a 


moiety. of the money, raiſed by theſe confiſcations, to be 1 | 


ſet apart, and beſtowed upon ſuch as were willing to be 
converted to Chriſtianity... But reſentment was more pre- = 
yalent with them, than any temptation from their poverty; 
and very few of them could be induced by intereſt to en- 
| brace the religion of their perſecutors. The miſeries of 
this people did not here terminate. Though the arbitrary 
 talliages and exactions, levied upon them, had yielded a 
conſtant and a conſiderable revenue to the crown ; Ed- 
ward, prompted by his zeal and his rapacity, reſolved - 
ſome time after » to purge. the kingdom entirely of that 
hated race, and to ſeize to himſelf at once their whole 
property as the reward of his labour v. He left them 
only money ſufficient to bear their charges into foreign 
countries, where new perſecutions and extortions awaited 
them: But the inhabitants of the cinque-parts,. imitating 
the bigotry and avidity of their ſovereign, deſpoiled.moſt 
of them of this ſmall pittance, and even threw many of 
them into the ſea: A crime, for which the king, who | 
was determined to be the ſole plunderer in his dominions; 


inflicted a capital puniſhment upon them. No leſs than 


fifteen thouſand Jews were at this time robbed of their 
effects and baniſhed the kingdom: Very few of that na. 
tion have ſince lived in England: And as it is impoſlible 


for a kingdom to ſubſiſt without lenders of money, and 


none will lend without a compenſation, the practice of 
uſury, as it was then called, was thenceforth exerciſed by - 
the Engliſh themſelves upon their fellow-citizens; or by 

Lombards and other foreigners. It is very much to be 
queſtioned, whether the dealings of theſe new uſurers 


very . open and unexceptionable with thoſe of the 5 


u the year 12g0, % vue . 3 Heming vl. 9. 20. 
1 Pe 266. ; 


a bis roi O ENGLANS: 
8 LY ran lw of Richard, it was enacted, that three | 
Gm Copies ſhould be made ene bond given to a Jew; one 
=. 3379 to be put into the hands of a public magiſtrate; anothet 
| I 5 into thoſe of a man of credit, and a third to remain with 
= the Jew himſelf. But as the canon law, ſeconded: by 
ite municipal, permitted no Chriſtian to take intereſt; 
All tranſactions of this kind muſt, after the baniſhment of 
1 * „ Jews, have become more ſecret and clandeſtine; and 
| : title lender, of conſequence, be paid both for the uſe of 
—_ huis money, a pg ay 7200 reg gee ol 


9 5 nes: by lending it, 

5 Tus great poverty of the Evi, ang no excuſe; 

55 was probably the cauſe of this egregious tyranny exerciſed 

againſt the Jews; but Edward alfo practiſed other more 

=  ' honourable means of remedying that evil. He employed 
_: - a ſtrict frugality in the management and diſtribution: of 

hhhis revenue: He engaged the parliament to vote him 2 
fifteenth- of all moveables ; the pope to grant him the 

=. ttenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues for three years; and 
tee merchantstoconſent to a perpetual impoſition of half 

a2 mark on every ſack of wool exported, and a mark on 

— . three hundred ſkins. He alfo- iſſued: commiſſions to en- 
saAauire into all encroachments on the royal demeſne; into 

the value of eſcheats, forfeitures, and wardſhips; and 
into the means of repairing or improving every branch of 
5 the revenue . The commiſſioners; in the execution of 

” . -  _ - their, office, began to carry matters too far againſt the 

= 4 wen and to — titles to eſtates which had been 
. eee ee * 3 eminent ee late 
reign, being required to.ſhow his titles, drew his ſword; 
and ſubjoined, that William, eee had not con- 

quered the kingdom for himſelf alone: His anceſtor was: 
f ue PORN. in the OE} and he himſelf yas 
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Bow 8 e active e ſpirit of Edward could not 0 remain 
without employment. He ſoon after undertook an enter- 


mained unqueſtioned in. his family. The «ing, ſenſible 5 5 5 ol 


1275. 


Conqueſt of 


Wales, 


prize more prudent for himſelf, and more advantageous to 
his people. Lewellyn, prince of Wales, had been deeply | 


engaged with the Mountfort faction; had entered into 
all their conſpiracies againſt the crown; had frequently 


fought on their fide ; and till the battle of Eveſham, ſo 
fatal to that party, had employed every expedient to de- 


preſs the royal cauſe, and to promote the ſucceſs of the 
In the general accommodation. made with the 


barons. 
vanquiſhed, Lewellyn had alſo obtained his pardon ; but 
as he was the moſt powerful, and therefore the moſt ob- 


noxious vaſſal of the crown, he had reaſon to entertain 
anxiety about his ſituation, and to dread the future effects 
of reſentment and jealouſy in the Engliſh monarch. For 
this reaſon, he determined to provide for his ſecurity by 
maintaining a ſecret correſpondence with his former aſſo- 
ciates ; and he even made his addreſſes to a. daughter of 
the earl of - Leiceſter, who was ſent to him from beyond 


ſea, but being intercepted in her paſſage near the iſles of 


Scilly, was detained in the court of England db; 


This 


incident enereaſing the mutual jealouſy between Edward | 


and Lewellyn, 


the latter, when required to come to 


England, and do homage to the new king, ſcrupled. to 


put himſelf in ine hands of an enemy, deſired a ſafe- 


conduct from Edward, inſiſted upon having the king's 
ſon and other noblemen deliyered to him as hoſtages, and 
demanded, that his ſpouſe fhoukd previoully be Wan, 
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= —- e HA P. berty . The king, having now brought the ſtate 

=_ . bull ſettlement, was not diſpleaſed with this occaſion of 
| 3 276. exereifing his authority, and ſubduing entirely the prin- 
= | © Cipality of Wales. He. refuſed all Lewellyn's demands, 
| except that of a ſafe-conduCt ; ſent him repeated ſunimons 
# do perform the duty of a vaſſal 3 levied an army to reduce 
aim to obedience; obtained a new aid of a fifteenth from 
=_ parliament; and marched out with certain aſſurance of 
= 1. ſucceſs againſt the enemy. Beſides the great diſproportion 
= of force between the kingdom and the principality, the cir- 
= . cumſtances of the two ſtates were entirely reverſed; and 
ſſit:te ſame inteſtine diſſentions, which had formerly weak- 
ened England, now. prevailed in Wales, and had even 
taken place in the reigning family. David and Roderic, 
brothers to Lewellyn, had been diſpoſſeſſed of their inhe- 
- +  Titance by that prince, had been obliged to have recourſe 
* + + to the protection of Edward, and they ſeconded with all 
1 5 | -their intereſt, which was extenſive, his attempts to en- 
1 | Dave their native country. The Welſh prince bad no 
= - _ . reſource but in the inacceſſible ſituation of his moun- 
mains, which had hitherto, through. many ages, de- 

Pa fended his forefathers againſt all attempts of the Saxon 

And Norman conquerors ; and he retired among the hills 
5 Snowdun, reſolute to defend himſelf to the laſt extre- 
mity. But Edward, equally vigorous and cautious, en- 

C tering by the north with a formidable army, pierced into 

© | , the heart of the country; and having carefully explored 
_—_ 0 every road before him, and ſecured every paſs behind him, 

. a approached the Welſh army in its laſt retreat. He here 
k  avoided'the putting to trial the valour of a nation, proud 
= of its ancient independance, and enflamed with animoſity 
"againſt its hereditary enemies; and he truſted to the ſlow, 
but ſure effects of famine, for reducing that people to ſub- 
| Jeon. The rude and ſimple manners of the Natives, 
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"is ont 0 the mountsiaous ſituation of their ne had 
made them entirely neglect tillage, and truſt to DN — 
alone for their ſubſiſtance: A method of life which. ha 4 1277 1 | 
hitherto ſecured them againft the irregular attempts . 
Engliſh, but expoſed them to 3 ruin, when the 


conqueſt of the country was purſued, and pru- 
05 planned by Edward. 8 tute of magazines, | 


ina narrow corner, they, as well as their cattle, N 
ſuffered c the rigors of famine ;. and. Lewellyn, without * 
being able to ſtrike à ſtroke for his independance, was at 

laſt blgel to ſubmit at diſcretion, and receive the terms 

: impoſed upon him by the victor v. He bound himſelf to an Nay, 

pay to Edward $0,000 pounds, as reparation of damages; : 
to do homage to the crown of England ; to permit all the 
other batons. of Wales, except four near Snowdun, to 
ſwear fealty to the ſame crown ; to relinquiſh the coun 
between Cheſhire and the river 9 33 
brother Roderic 2 thouſand marks a year, and on David 


9 


1 


| five hundred; and to deliver ten hoſtages | as ſeeurity for ä 
his future fubinillion „. My ye tl - = 
|  Epwary, on the ak the e articles, 9 
a remitted to the prince of Wales the payment of the 50,000 2 | 
| pounds *, which were ſtipulated by treaty, and which, it 
: is rotates: the poverty of the country madle itabſolutelyim= —— . 
b poſſible fox him tolevy. But notwithſtanding this indulgence, *' 2 
complaints of iniquities ſoon aroſe 56 the ſide of the van _ © ff 
quiſhed* The Engliſh, inſolent on theireaſy and bloodleſs vc 
* _ victary, ophielted the inhabitants of the diſtricts Wien 
4 were yielded to chern The lörds marchets comtnitted 26, +0 
with impunity all kinds of violence on their Welſh neigh- „ 
f | bours : New and more ſevere terms were impoſed on Lew -. 
> eltyn himſelf; and Edward, when the prince attended l 
i him at Worceſter nn 8 —— 
| « P.-Wykes, f b. 10. : | On Romer, wo 5. 28. Walking 7 ä 
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© made them determine rather to encounter a "force, "which 
- by had a already experienced to be ſo much Luperigr, than | 
18. Prince 4. 
vid, ſeized with the national, pirit, m 8 peace with his 
b and promiſed to concur in the BE of . public 
liberty. The Welſd flew. to arms ; 5, "and, Edward, not 
EU ach the econ of making 1 
ect 1991 
and ab folute, Tfummontd t. 


4 | ether all his ; military t tenants, 
and advanced into ales v with an arty 


4 #4 


„Which : inh la- 


Pants could 1 not reaſonably hope to reſt, The ſituation 


of the, 8 6 gave the Wellh at fi Ty fome adyantage e 
ff ale any, one of Edward's captains, who had 


de 
Me with. 4 detachment * 2 But Lewelly: yn, 


ed the, 
be EE urprized by Mortimer, was defeated and flain in 
2; action, and 2000 'of his. followers were put to "the 


Word 11 050 ſucceeded him i in. the principality, 
could never collect. an army ſufficient to face! the Engliſh; 


and bei: ng chaced f from hill to bil, and Hu ted from one 
Oe * il wh 62 Ann 
retreat to another, was "obliged. to conceal If under 


E237 


| urking- 
Pie c ace, to the enemy. .. Edward ſent (Bs in chains to 

hrew. bury + 5 and bringing him t to a formal trial before all 
England, ordered this ſovereign prince to be 
1 and . as 1 Eraitor,, for defend- 
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before national antipathies were extinguiſhed, and a tho- 
rough union attained between the people, yet this impor- 


tant conqueſt, which it had required eight hundred years 
Lully to effectuate, was at laſt, 5 che abilities 1 | 


Was ON 30 the; e FT on 13 


Tus rides fenſible that nothing bas aliverttie ideas of 
ee valour and of ancient glory, ſo much as the tra- 


eſtabliſhed 1 204 though it was enge Hh, 2 : 


wh = 


ditional· poetry of the people, which, afliſted by the power 


of muſic, and the jollity of feſtivals, made deep.impreflion 
on the minds- of the- youth, gathered together all the 


Welſh bards, and from a barbarous, e not abſurd | 


policy, ordered them to be put to death. 


.Tazxs prevails a vulgar ſtory, which, as it — + . 


Cults! the capacity of the monkiſh writers, is carefully 
recorded by them: That Edward, aſſembling the Welſh, 
promiſed to give them a prince of unexceptionable man- 
ners, A Welſhman by birth, and one who could ſpeak 


no other language. On their acelamations of joy, and 


| promiſe of obedience, he inveſted in the prineipality his 


ſecond ſon Edward, then an infant, who had been born 
_ at 'Carnaryon. The death. of his. eldeſt ſon Alfonſo, 


| ſoon after, made young Edward heir of the monarchy: | 


T he principality of Wales was Fully annexed to the 
crown; and henceforth gives a tirle to the eldeſt ſon of 
the kings of England. 0 8 es 


"ROS 
* 


Tus ſettlement of Wales Re fo 33 to Ed- | 


: ward, that, in leſs than tivo years after, he went abroad, 
in order to make peace between Alphonſo, king of Arra- 


gon, and Philip the F air, who had lately ſucceeded his | 


father Philip the Hatdy « on the throne of France l. The 


difference between theſe two princes had . about the 
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| 8 20 r. kingdom of Sicily, which the pope, after his TED from 
| 2, England failed him, had beſtowed on Charles, brother to 
—_ * St. Lewis, and which was claimed upon other _ dy 
1 Peter king of Arragon, - father to Alphonſo. Edward 
nud powers from both princes to ſettle the peace, and he 
1 ſucceeded in his endeavours; but as the gontroverſy no 
Eo wiſe regards England, we ſhall not enter into a detail of 
tit. - He ſtayed abroad above three years; and on his re- 
=. turn, found many diſorders to have prevailed, both from 
1 * violence, and from the corruption of juſtice. 
Tnomæs CHAMBERLAIN, a gentleman of ſome. note, 
BM had aſſembled ſeveral of his affociates at Boſton, in Ein- 
c̃᷑olnſhire, under pretence of holding a tournament, an 
ee exerciſe practiſed by the gentry only; but in reality with 
A a view of plundering the rich fair of Boſton, and robbing 
1 the merchants. To facilitate his purpoſe, he privately 
= ſet fire to the town; and while the inhabitants were em- 
= ployed in quenching the flames, the conſpirators broke 
ineo the booths, and carried off the goods. Chamberlain 
3 himſelf was detected and hanged ; but maintained ſo ſted- 
= diy the point of honour to his accomplices, that he could 
3 not be prevailed on, by offers or promiſes, to diſcover 
EN: any of them. Many « other inſtances of robbery. and vio- 
lence broke out in all parts of England; though the 
3 cen Kerne this en have . 
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128. Bur the corruption of the 1 e 0 the foun- 
| tains of juſtice were poiſoned, ſeemed of {till more dan- 
| rous confequence. Edward, in order to remedy this 
prevailing abuſe, ſummoned a parliament, and brought 
* judges to a trial; where all of them, except two, 

Who were clergymen, wete convicted of this flagrant ini- 

Ml» were. fined, and depoſed. The amount of the 
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been diſordered by irregularities and uſurpations ; the true 


HAD was DD: tris Top. 1 


1 levied upon them, is one» uficient poof of © RRS 2M 
their guilt 3: being above one hundred thouſand marks, an — 
immenſe ſum in thoſe days, and ſufficient to defray the 1215. 

charges of an expenſive war between two great kingdoms. 


The 07g age all the new judges ſwear, 
that they would no bribes ; but his expedient, of 


„„ e ne OLI was the more effeftual 7:24 
Wwe now come to give an tend of M. fits: of 
; Seni which form the moſt intereſting tranſaction of 
this reign, and of ſome of the ſubſequent; though the 
intercourſe of that kingdom with England, either in 
peace or war, had hitherto produced ſo few events of | | 
moment, that, to avoid tediouſneſs, we have omitted 1 
many of them, and have been very conciſe in relating _ : 
reſt.” If the Scots had, before this period, any real hiſe 
tory, worthy of the name, except what they glean from 
| ſcattered paſlages in the Engliſh hiſtorians, thoſe events, 
| however minute, yet, being the only foreign IT 
| of the nation, might deſerve a place in it. 
Tnovon the government of Scotland had been conti: 4 ffain  Þ} 
nually expoſed to thoſe factions and convulſions, „ — 4 
are incident to all barbarous, and to many civilized nay 
tions; and though the ſucceſſions of their kings, the only 
part of their hiſtory which deſerves any credit, had often 


heir of the royal family had fill in the end prevailed, 
and Alexander III. who had eſpouſed the ſiſter of Edward, 
probably inherited, after a period of above eight hundred 
years, and through a ſucceſſion of males, the ſcepter of 
all the Scottiſh princes, Who had governed the. nation, 
ſince its firſt eſtabliſhment in the iſland. This prince _ 
died in 1286 by a fall from his horſe at Kinghorn , 
without leaving any male iſſue, and without any deſceu- 
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ud of Margaret, . 


E This princeſs, commonly called the maid of Norway, 


8 though a female, and an infant, and a foreigner, yet be- 


ing the lawful heir of the kingdom, had, through her 
grandfather's: care, been recognized ſuceeſſor by the ſtates 


pf Scotlands; and on Alexander's death, the diſpoſitions, 


Which had been previouſly made againſt that event, ap- 

| peared ſo juſt and prudent, that no diforders, as might 
naturally be apprehended; enſued in the kingdom. Mar- 
garet was acknowledged queen of Scotland; five guar- 
dians, the biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſpow, the earls 

5 ; of Fife and Buchan, and James, ſteward of Scotland, 
f entered peaceably upon the adminiſtration; and the in- 
| fant -princeſs; under the protection of Edward, her great 
5 uncle, and Eric, her father, Wh exerted themſel ves on 
| this'occafion, Teemed firmly ſeated on the throne of Scot- 
land. The Engliſh moriarch was naturally led to build 
mighty projects on this: event; and having lately, by 

force of arms, brought Wales under ſubjection, he at- 


: - tempted, by the marriage of Margaret with his eldeſt ſon 


Edward, to unite the whole iſland into one monarchy, 

and theteby to give it ſecurity both againſt domeſtic con- 

1296. Yulfions and foreign invaſions. The amity, which had 
. of late prerailed between the two nations, and Which, 
ẽuyen in former times, had never been interrupted by any 
violent wars or injuries, facilitated extremely the execu- 

tion of this Project, ſo favourable to: the happineſs and 
Frandeur of both kingdoms; and the ſtates of Scotland 
readily gave their aſſent to the · Engliſh- propoſals, and 


5 even agreed, chat their young ſavereign ſhould be edu- 


= 55 cated in the court of Edward. Anxious, however, for 
4 che liberty and independaney * their country, they took 
1 HERS * x conditions, ere r 
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entruſted themſelves into the hende of ſo 2 4 ſo: am- © ao p. 


digen A monarch. It x Was al reed, that they ſhould enjoy — 5 


all their ancient laws, liberties, and cuſtoms; "that i in.caſe 4 
young "Edward and Margaret ould die without ſue, 


the crown n of Scotland ſhould revert to the next heir, 55 


| ſhould be inherited by him free and independant ; th hat 


"the military tenants of the crown ſhould never be obli . 


| to Hos out of Scotland, in order to 401 homage to the fove- 


1 Os of the united kingdoms, nor the chapters of. cathe- 
dr: 


elections; ; that. the parliaments, ſummoned, for Scotch 


collegiate, or conventual churches, ; in order to make 


affairs, ſhould always be held within the bounds of that 
kingdom; 3 and that Edward ſhould bind himſelf, under 


the penalty, of 100,000 marks, payable to the pope for 


- the: uſe of the holy wars, to obſerve all theſe articles D. 


Fg 


It i is not eaſy t to . conceive, that two nations could e 


ö treated more on a foot of equality 1 than Scotland and Eng- 


Jand x maintained during the whole courſe of this tranſac- 
tion: And though Edward gave his aſſent to the article, 


g concerning t the future independaney of the Scottiſh crown, 
With a ſaving of his former rights; this reſerye gave no 
alarm to the nobility | of Scotland, both becauſe theſe * 


rights, having! hitherto been little heard of, had occaſioned 


n diſturbance, and becauſe the Scots had ſo near a pro- 
f ſpect of — them entire! he: abforbed i in * e's of their 


g conducted, fille] of ſucceſs, by 1 the ſudden death e 


. 
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Norvegian princeſs, who expired on her paſſage to Scat- 
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land 5 LR, left a very d diſmal proſpect to the kingdom. „„ 
N diſorders were for the preſent obviated by the ee 
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e el the crown.itſelf was now become an object of 


<4 ne. | $125 and the regents could not expect, that a contro- 


| 
| 


5; 4 
8 


verſy, which is not uſually decided by reaſon and argu- 
ment alone, would be peaceably ſettled by them, or even 
* the ſtates of the kingdom, amidſt ſo many powerful 
pretenders. The poſterity of William, king of Scot- 
land, the prince taken priſoner by Henry II. being all 
_ extinct by the death of Margaret « of Norway ; the right 
to the crown devolved on the line of David, earl of 
| Hundiglon, brother to William, whoſe male line, being 
alfs extinct, left the ſucceſſion open to the poſterity of 
his daughters. The earl of Huntingdon had three daugh- 
ters; Margaret, married to Alan loid.of Galloway, Ifa- 
bella, wife of Robert Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale, 
and Adama, who eſpouſed Henry lord Haſtings. Mar- 
garet, the eldeſt of the ſiſters, left one daughter, Dever- 
© gilda, married to John Baliol, by whom ſhe had a fon of 
the ſame name, one of the preſent candidates for the 
crown: Tſabella the ſecond bore a fon, Robert Bruce, 
Who was now alive, arid alſo inſiſted on his claim: Adama 
the third left a fon, John Haſtings, who pretended, that 
the kingdom of Scotland, like many other inheritances, 
was diviſible among the three daughters of the earl of 
ee and that he, in the right of his mother, 
had a title to a third of it. Baliol and Bruce united 
againſt Haſtings, in maintaining that the kingdom was 
indiviſible; but each of them, ſupported by plauſible 
"reaſons, aſſerted the preference of his own title, Baliol 
Was ſprung from the elder branch: Bruce was. one degree 
nearer the common ſtock : If the principle of repreſenta- 
+40 was regarded, 'the former had' the better. claim: If 
© propinquity was conſidered, che latter was entitled to the 
© preference : The ſentiments of men were divided ; 1 


= 2 
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— implicitly their eise The i 6s 
claimant themſelves had great power and numerous re 
tainers in Scotland: And it is no wonder, that, among . * 

a rude people, more accuſtomed to arms than enured to 
laws, a controverſy of this nature, which could not be 
decided by any former precedent among them, and which 
is capable of exciting commotions in the moſt legal and 
beſt eſtabliſhed governments, ſhould threaten the Rate 
with the moſt fatal convulſions. _ 
Eacn century has its peculiar mode in conducting bu- 
ſineſs; and men, guided more by cuſtom than by reaſon, 
follow, without enquiry, the manners, which are = 9 
valent in their own time. The practice of that age, in 555 
the controverſies between ſtates and princes, ſeems to have = 
been to chuſe a foreign prince, as an equal arbiter, by & _ 
whom the queſtion was decided, and whoſe ſentence pre. 
vented thoſe diſmal confuſions and diſorders, inſeparable 
at all times from war, but which were multiplied 2 
| hundred fold, and diſperſed into every corner, by the na- 
ture of the feudal governments. It was thus that he 
Engliſh king and barons, in the foregoing reign, had 
_ endeavoured to compoſe their diſſenſions by à reference to 
the king of France ; and the celebrated integrity of that 
monarch had prevented all the bad effects, which might 
: naturally haye been dreaded from ſo perilous an expe- 
dient. It was thus that the kings of France and Arra- ; Mi 
gon, and afterwards other princes, _ had ſubmitted their „ 
controverſies to Edward's judgment; and the remoteneſs— ' 3 
of their ſtates, the great power of the princes, and the little 
intereſt which he had on either ſide, had induced him to 
- acquit himſelf with honour in his deciſions. The parlia- 
. ment of Scotland, therefore, threatened with a furious 
civil war, and allured by the great reputation of the Eng- 
lich monarch, as well as by the preſent amicable corre- 
f PR. between the 9 agreed in making "8 
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rence to Edward ; and Fraſer, 257 St. Andrews, 


— vith. other det uties, Was fent to hit "Heir reſo- 
0 I ” Tution, and. to claim his go ee n "op preſent dari 
R 1. 1 by „* 
d Edward. gers to which they were 1 18 inclination, they 


| Hattered "themſelves, led him to Prevent heir Uenſions, 

nd to interpoſe with a power, Which none - of the compe- 

titors Fork dare to withſtand : When this Srpedient Was 
, the other deemed ie Ualgerous t to 


object to ix: " Tabiferent perſons thought” that the imminent 
_ perils of a, civil war would thereby be prevented”: And 
no one refledhed « on the ambitious chara 


er of Edward, 
and the almoft certain rain; which muſt attend A Tall 


late, diviged by faction, when'i it thus implicitly ſubmits 
| itſelf t to the will of ſo powerful and eficroahing” a Heigh- 
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ö * 


bour. 


bare“, Tin temptation yas too Kong for the Vittue' of de 
* Engliſh monarch to reſiſt. Fle propoſed" te l) hold of 


the preſent favourable opportunity, and if not to create, 
at leaſt to revive, his claim of a feudal f uperiority over 
Scotland; a claim which had hitherto lain in the deepeſt 


| obſcurity, and which, if ever it had been an object of at- 


tention, or had been ſo much as ſulſpected, would have 


effectually preyented the Scottiſh batons | from chuſing 


him for an umpire. He well knew, that, if this pre- - 
tenſion were once ſubmitted to, as it ſeemed difficult, _ of 
the preſent ſituation of Scotland, to oppoſe it, the abſo- 
Jute ſovexeignty of that kingdom, (which had been the 
"caſe with Wales) would ſoon follow ; ; and that one great 
vaſſal, cooped up in an iſland with his liege lord; without 
"reſource from. forei gn powers, without aid an any 


fellow vaſſals, could not long maintain his dominions 


againſt the efforts of a mighty kingdom, aſſiſted by all 
the cavils which the feudal law afforded his ſuperior 


| boa him, In purſuit of this great objects 1 - rc 
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„ pethaps in che ead no leſs. beneficial e n Ar. 


Edward buſied himſelf in ſearching for proofs af his pre- 


to Scotlandz but extremely unjuſt and iniquitous in iſelf, . 5 ; 


| 1291. 


tended ſuperiority; and inſtead of looking into his own 


archives, which, if his claim had been real, * muſt have 
afforded him numerous records of the homages done by 
the Scottiſh princes, and could. alone yield bim any au- 
thentic teſtimony, he made all the monaſteries be ran- 
facked for old chronicles and hiſtories written by Eng- 


Jſhmen, and he collected all the paſſages, which — 
| anywiſe to favour his pretenſions v. Vet even in "this 
method of proceeding, which muſt have diſcovered to 


himſelf the injuſtice of his claim; he was far ſrom being 


fortunate. He began his proofs from the time of Edward the 


elder, and continued them through all the ſubſequent Saxon 


and Norman times ; but produced nothing to his purpoſe v. wee 


The whole amount of his authorities during the Saxon 


period, when ſtripped of the bombaſt and inaccurate ſtyle 


of the monkiſh hiſtorians, is, that the Scots had ſome- 


times been defeated by the Engliſh, had. received peace 


on diſadvantageous terms, had made ſubmiſſions to the 


Engliſh monarch, and had even perhaps fallen into ſome ; 


dependance on a power, which was fo much. fuperior, 
and which they had- not at that time ſufficient force to 


reſiſt. His authorities from the Norman period were, if | 


poſſible, ſtill leſs concluſive: The hiſtorians indeed make 
frequent mention of homage . done by the northern po- 
tentate; but no one of them ſays that it was done for his 
kingdom, and ſeveral of them declare, in expreſs terms, 
that it was relative only to the ſiefs which he enjoyed 
fouth of the Tweed“; in the ſame manner, as the kin 

of England bimſelf yore fealty to the French monar h, 


for the fiefs which he ne in France. And to fuch 
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omits the latter part of the ſentence, which expreſſes 
that chis prince did — the lands which he held 
| in England. | 

Wren William, king af 1 . * "Ui 


in the battle of Alnwic, he was obliged, . for the recovery 


of his liberty, to ſwear fealty to the victor for his crown 
itſelf. The deed was perfarmed according to all the rites 


of the feudal law: The record was. preſerved in the 


Engliſh archives, as well as mentioned by all the hiſto- 


rians: But as it is the only one of the kind, and as hiſto- 


rians ſpeak. of this ſuperiority as a great acquilition gained 
dy the fortunate arms of Henry II. a there can remain no 
doubt, that the kingdom of Scotland was, in all former 
periods, entirely free and independant. Its ſubjection 
continued a very few years: King Richard, deſirous, be- 
fore his departure for the Holy Land, to conciliate the 
friendſhip of William, renounced that homage, w which, 
he ſays in expreſs terms, had been extorted by his father; 
and he only retained the uſual homage which had been 


done by the Scottiſh Princes for the lands which they 
held in England. _ 


Bur though this Gant Aten rendered the independence L 
5 * Scotland ſtill more unqueſtionable, than if no fealty 


had ever been ſworn to the Engliſh crown ; the Scottiſh 
_ kings, apprized of the point” aimed at by their powerful 
neighbours, ſeem for a long time to have retained ſome 


- jealouſy on that head, and in doing homage, to have 1 


anxiouſly obviated all ſuch pretenſions, Whey William 
in 1200 did homage to John at Lincoln, he was careful 


x0 inſert a ſalyo for his royal dignity* : When Alexander 


III. ſent affiftance to his father-in-law, Henry III. during 


„ f. bon, A Nevbr, lib. l. cap. 4. n 
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dndalous Thifis was Edward reduced, that ke quotes : 
* — 5 — from Hoveden ?, where it is aſſerted, that a Scot- 
* tiſh king had done homage to England; but he purpoſely 
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che ute og the 8 he previouſly procured. an ac- © fg. 
| knowledgment, that this aid was granted only from T0 
friendſhip, not from any right claimed by the Engliſh 1232 
monarch *: And when the ſame prince was invited to 
aſſiſt at the coronation of this very Edward, he declined 
attendance, till he received a like acknowledgment *. 3 1 
Bur as all theſe reaſons, (and ſtronger could not be , oY. 
produced) were but a feeble "rampart againſt the power of "4 
the ſword, Edward, carrying with him a great army, 
which was to enforce his proofs, advanced to the frontiers, 
and invited the Scottiſh parliament and all the competi- 
tors to attend him i in the caſtle of Norham, a place ſitu- 
ated on the fouthern banks of the Tweed, in order. to 
determine that cauſe, which had been referred to "his ar- 
bitration. But though this deference ſeemed due to ſo 
great a monarch, and was no more than what his father © 
and the Engliſh barons had, in ſimilar circumſtances, 
paid to Lewis IX. the king, careful not to give umbrage, 
and determined never to produce his claim, till it ſhould 
be too late to think of oppoſition, ſent the Scottiſh ba- 
rons an acknowledgment, that, though at this time they | 
paſſed the frontiers, this ſtep ſhould never be drawn into 55 
precedent, or afford the Engliſh kings a pretence for ex- wy 
acting a like ſubmiſſion in any future tranſaction 10th May, 
When the whole Scottiſh nation had thus unwarily put 
themſelves in his power, Edward opened the conferences 
at Norham : He informed the parliament, by the mouth 
of Roger le Brabanęon, his chief juſticiary, that he was 
come thither to determine the right among the competi- 
tors to their crown; that he was determined to do ſtrict 
5 juſtice to all parties; and that he was intitled to this 
authority, not in virtue of the reference made to him, but 
in quality of ſuperior and liege lord of the kingdom » v. 


* 
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produce his provfs of this ſuperiority; which he 
— e de unquehienable, and he required of them 
an eknio Wiedgment of it; a demand, Whieh was ſuper- 
fuchs I die fact were already known and avowed, and 


** 


1 ie Platy be rd Griftiouſties of his lame 
and defective tte. "TheScdfth Parlininent'was aſtoniſhed 


U ” 


att ſo new a pr Treten on, ant e vnly by their ſence. 
But tile King, in ordet do taintain the ippearinee of free 
„ regular proceedi ings, deſtted them to temove into their 
. — *<ountry, to delibera ate upon his claim, to examine his 
5 roofs, "to propoſe all their gbjeftions, and then to inform 


Hof their reſolution : 5 And he appoints | 2 Fin at wn 


* . % ; , gs 
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wh. 1 1 move 1 with eee this 
unexpected claim, and at the fraud with Which it had 
dern conducted, they ſonnd themſelves. betrayed into a 
ſituation, in Which it was; b for them to make 
country. Tbe king of England,. a e 5 po- 
lite prince, at the head of E powerful army, lay at à very 
. oo ſmall diſtance, and was only ſeparated from them by a 
- Tiver, fordable | in many places. Though by. a fudden 
fight ſome of them might themſelves be able to make 
_ their eſcape.; 37 what hopes could they entertain of ſecuring 
the kingdom againſt his future enterprizes? Without a 
head, without union among themſelves, 8 attached all of 
them to different compefitors, whoſe title they had raſnly 
| Lubmitted-to, the deciſion, of this foreign uſurper, and who 
Were thereby reduced to an abſolute dependance upon 
| bim ; they could only expect by reſiſtance to entail on 
themſelyes and their poſterity a more grievous and more 
deſtructive ſervitude.  *Yet even in His deſperate : ſtate of | 


e alice, the * W Wal- 
oe Ee linghams | 
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of king Efward' lays : „that = made no anſwer: at all *: 

That is, fhaps, gs Particular aire "or Heston th 
ward 8 San And by this folutisn it is *polhible to re- 
concile th {journal with the hiſtorian. The King, there 
fore, interpreting 1 their ſilence : as conſent, ANT bunter 
to the ſeyeral competitors, and previouſly © 'to his Pro- 
| nouncing ſentence, required t their acknowjed 8 of th . 
fu riorit 7). | 
'Ir 5 em the clogs of che "PE family ; 
of Scotlay id, that there could only y be two queſtions cho 
the leeren, that between Baliel and Bruce on the one 
hand, and Jord Haſting gs on the other, concerning the p Par- 
tition of the « crown; and that between aliol and Bruce 1 
themſclyes, concerning the preference of. their relpedtive Tk 
titles, ſuppoſing the kingdom indiviſible; Fo Vet there ap- 

a auen, occaſion no. leſs. than nine aimant ts belides; 

och, 


myn or Cummin | lord of 


and, „ Patrie Dunbar earl of M. William 
Ve Robert de Pynkeni, Nicholas ge Soules, Parric or 
 Galythly, Roger de Mandeville, Robert de Roſs 3 not to 
mention the king of Norway, who claimed as heir to bis 
daughter Margaret v. v. Some of theſe competitors were 
hn n een branches of the royal family ; 
others were even ſprung from illegitimate children; and 
as none of them had the leaſt pretence-of tight, it is nb | 
ral to conjecture, that Edward had ſecretly! encoui | 
them to appear in the liſt of claimants,” that he might DS. 
een eee cott — _ 


«© e l wn 5 446. I, n „n Herheten, un 'F p. 34. 
that the king menaced violently the Scotch barons, adVfbe&q" them to * 
| pliance, at ſeaſt to eber. 5 * 27 2 r . 2 
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7 2 Angus, who refuſed, without a formal and particular 


1 eee — the moſt objequions be 
e he found them all equally obſequious on this oc- 
caſion . Robert Bruce was the firlt that acknowledged 
= right of ſuperiority over Scotland; and he had 
fo far foreſeen the king's pretenſions, that, even In his pe- 
| tition, where he jet forth his claim to the crown, he had 
_ -previoully. applied to him as liege! lord of the Kingdom; a 

ſtep which was not taken by any e of the other candidates . 

They all, however, with, ſeeming willingneſs, made a 
like acknowledgment when required; though Baliol, leſt 
he ſhould give offence to the Scottiſh nation. had taken 


© care to de abſent 1 0 the firſt da whe and nc + 


. who x 6 


Bail, oY ſuch of the Re as Aabered un, 
mould chuſe forty commilſioners ; Bruce and His adhe- 
rents other forty : To theſe the king added twenty-four | 


__ - Engliſhmen: And he ordered hole hundred and four 


commiſſioners to examine the cauſe deliberately. among 
"themſelves, and make their report to him; Aud he pro- 
miſed in the” enſuing year to give his determination. | 
| while, he pretended, that it was requiſite to have 
eſſes of Scotland delivered into his hands, in 
to enable him, without oppoſition, to put che true 
heir in poſſeſſion of the crown; and this exorbitant de- 
mand was: e pts both by the ſtates and by the 
5; nts. % Tbe governots alſo of all the caſtles imme- 
— ee their Comr 


and ; except Umfteville earl 


enen nn 
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1 given. 1 to. and fo. pant juſt _—_ of „ EY 
picion e. Before this aſſembly broke up, which had-fixed 9% 
ſuch a mark. of diſhonour on the nation, all the prelates ES 
and barons. there preſent ſwore fealty to Edward; and 
that prince appointed commiſſioners to receive a like oath 
from all the other ent n 98888 of diſtintion f in | 
Scotland. - 

"Tax: A — — Gnally. — 4 — as hs 1 this 
important acquiſition, left the commiſſioners to ſit at Ber- 5 
wick, and examine the titles of the ſeveral competitors ö 
who claimed the precarious crown, which Edward was 
willing for ſome time to allow the lawful heir to enjoy. 
He went ſouthwards, both in order to aſſiſt at the funerals 
of his mother, queen Eleanor, who died about this time, 
and to compoſe ſomè differences which had ariſen among 
his principal nobility. Gilbert earl of Gloceſter, the 
greateſt baron of the kingdom, had eſpouſed the king's 
daughter g and being elated by that alliance, and fill more 
by his own; power, which, he thought, ſet him above the | kþ 
laws, he permitted his bailiffs and vaſſals to commit vio- 
lence on the lands of Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford, 


* 


who retaliated the injury by like violence. But this was | ; | 
| not a reign. in which ſuch illegal proceedings could pass 
with impunity.” Edward procured a ſentence againſt the 


two earls, committed them both to priſbn, and would not 
reſtore them to their liberty, till he exacted a fine of ro00 


- marks from 0 EEE one: a ts > from: his fol. 
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5 — —— val le deer „enn b Baliol an e ug 3 
Robert Bruce, whoſe chains: appeared to be che beſt e 
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Edward in 

_ favour of 
Baliol, * 
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of debate among the ae Teen, 8 oder 
give greater authority to his intended deeiſion, 

this general queſtion both to the commiſſioners, and to 
all the celebrated lawyers in Europe; Whether à perſon 
_ deſcended from the eldeſt ſiſter, but farther removed by 
one degree, was preferable, in the ſucceſſion of kingdoms, 
| fiefs, and other indiviſible inheritances, to one deſcended 
from the younger ſiſter, but one degree nearer to the com- 
mon ſtock ? This was the true ſtate of the caſe ; and the 
Principle of repreſentation had now. gained ſuch. ground 
every where, that an uniform anſwer was returne 

Ling i in the affirmative, He therefore pronounced ſentence 
in favour of Baliol; and when Bruce, upon this. diſap- 
pointment, joined afterwards lord - Haſtings, and claimed 
a third of the kingdom, which he now pretended. to be 
diviſible, Edward, though his intereſts ſeemed. more to 
require the partition of Scotland, again pronounced ſen- 
tence in favour of Baliol. That competitor, upon renew- 
ing his oath of fealty to England, was put in poſſeffon of 
the kingdom t; all his fortreſſes were reſtored to him * ; 
and the conduct of Edward, both in the deliberate ſolem- 
- nity of the. proceedings, W een 
ous fo far W 


„ 


"Ham 1 how „ no ys view ont that of 


ae his ſuperiority over Scotland, though the ini- 


quity of that claim was apparent, and was aggravated by 
the moſt egregious breach of truſt, he might have fixed 
his pretenſions, and have left that important acquiſition 
to his poſterity ; But he immediately p̃roceeded in ſuch a 


manner, 1 it apparent, that, not content with this 


on, be aimed alſo at the abſolute ſovereighty and 


5 © Nies, role . r. sg, 593, 60. : * e, lil. 
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| land; "required ing John himſelf, by fix different ſum- 


and obliged him to appear at the bar of his parliament mT. 
hitherto quite unknown to a king of Scotland: They are 


dal law; and as there was no preceding. inſtance of ſuch 


_ 4 bh AY —— nd nn tat 1 


gentle ſpirit, returned into Scotland highly provoked at 
liberty z and the war, which ſoon after broke out between 


. i executing: his purpoſe. 


infeſted with pyracy : The feeble execution of the laws: 


X "0 Tk b 355 A 88e n note [DI at the ead of the volume: 
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on igdom. Inſtead of gradually enuring © . —— 5 
the 1 to the yoke, and exerting his rights of 7 ont 1 5 
ority with moderation, he encouraged all appeals to Eng- 


mons on trivial occaſions, to come to London i ; refuſed 
him the privilege of defending his cauſe by. a procurator 3 


a private perſon *, "Theſe humiliating demands were 


however the neceſſary conſequence of vaſſalage by the feu⸗ 


treatment ſubmitted to by a prince of that country, Ed- 
ward muſt, from that circumſtance alone, had there re- 
mained any doubt, have been himſelf convinced, that his 
claim was altogether an uſurpation . But his intention _' 
plainly was, to enrage Baliol by theſe indignities, to en- 

gage him in rebellion, and to aſſume the dominion 


of the ſtate as the puniſhment of his treaſon and fee 725 4 


lony. Accordingly Baliol, though a prince of a ſoft and 


this viſas, —— at all hazards to vindicate his 
France and England, gave un A” ant opportunity 


Tax violence, robberies, and Mea, to which that 
age was fo ſubject, were not confined to the licentious 
barons and their retainers at land : The ſea was equally 


had given licence to all orders of men: And a general 
appetite for rapine and revenge; ſupported by a falſe point 
of honour, had alſo infected the merchants and mariners; 
and it puſhed them, on any provocation, to ſeek redreſs, 
by immediate retaliation upon the e. A Norman 
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HISTORY QI F. ENGLAND. 


c g 4 r. and Engliſh * met off the coaſt near Bayonne; and 


0 oy.” 


War. with 
4. France, 


both of them having occaſion for water, they ſent their 
boats to land, and the ſeveral crews came at the ſame 
time to the ſame. ſpring: There enſued a quarrel for the 
preference: A Norman, drawing his dagger, attempted to 


ſtab an Engliſhman; who, grappling. with him, threw 


* Bis adverſary on the wand; and the Norman, as Was 


pretended, falling on his own dagger, was flain!. This 
ſcuffle between two ſeamen about water, kindled ſoon a 


752 bloody war between the two nations, and involved a 


great part of Europe in the quarrel. The mariners of 


the Norman ſhip carried their complaints to the French 


king: Philip, without enquiring into the fact, without 
demanding redreſs, bade them take revenge, and trouble 
him no more about the matter =, - The Normans, Who 


bad been more regular than uſual-in applying to the erown, 


needed. but this hint to proceed to immediate violence. 
They ſeized an Engliſh ſhip in the channel; and hang- 


Ing, along with ſome dogs, ſeveral of the crew on the 


yardaarm; in preſence of their companions, diſmiſſed the 


veſſel e; and bade the mariners inform their countrymen, 


that vengeance was now taken for the blood of the Nor- 
man killed at Bayonne. This injury, accompanied with 


| fo general and deliberate an inſult, was reſented by the 


mariners of the einque ports, who, without carrying any 


complaint to the king, or waiting for redreſs, retaliated 


by committing like barbarities on all French veſſels with-. 
out diſtinction. The French, provoked by their loſſes, 
preyed on the ſhips of all Edward's ſubjects, whether 
Engliſh or Gaſcon: The ſea became a ſcene of pyracy 
between the nations: The ſovereigns, without either ſe- 
conding or repreſſing the violence of their { ubjects, ſeemed, 
to ines ien if Os i n Engliſh made {ies : 
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the Ai Sabie with the Triſh and' Dutch ſeamen ; che e 1 4 r. | 
French with the Flemiſh and Genoeſe o: And the ani- S 
moſities of the people on both ſides betame every day 1433. 
: more violent and barbarous. # ug fleet of two hundred | 
Norman veſſels ſet fail to the. ſouth for wine and other 
commodities; and in their paſſage, ſeized all the Engliſh | 
ſhips which they met with; hanged the ſeamen, \and 
ſeized. the goods. The. "inhabitants of the Engliſh ſea- 
ports, informed of this event, fitted out a fleet of ſixty ſaill, 
ſtronger and better manned than the others, and awaited | 
the enemy on their return, After an obſtinate battle, they 
put them to rout, and ſunk, deſtroyed, or took the great- 
er part of them 7. No quarter was given, and it is pre- 
tended, that the loſs of the French on this occaſion 
amounted to 15, ooo men: Which is accounted for by 
this circumſtance, that the Norman fleet was employed 
in e a 8 a of * from che N 
6 ſouth. „ 0 
TBE affair v was now 1 too implies to be any | 
longer overlooked by the ſovereigns. On Philip's ſending, 
an enyoy to demand reparation and reſtitution, the king ; 
diſpatched the biſhop of London to the French court, in 
order to accommodate the quarrel. He firſt ſaid, that the 
Engliſh courts of juſtice were open to all men; and if 
any Frenchman were in yured, he might _ſcek reparation 
by courſe of law 2, He next offered to adjuſt the matter 
by private arbiters, or by a perſonal interyiew with the 
king of France, or by a a reference either to the pope or the 
college of cardinals, « or any particular cardinals, agreed | 
on by both parties *. The F rench, probably the more 
diſguſted,” as they were hitherto loſers in the quarrel, re- 
fuſed all theſe expedients: The veſſels and the goods tf 
merchiants were confiſcated on both ſides: Depredations 
were continued 5 on the weſtern coaſt of 
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mn eh . France, as well as by the Engliſh in the channel : -Philip 
edited the king, es duke of Guienne, to appear in his 
=. court at Paris, and anſwer far theſe offences : And Ed. 

is ard, apprehenſive of danger to that province, ſent John 


| f i ; : : 5 | 5 t. John, an experienced ſoldier, to Bourdeaux, Fd 
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1294. Tur he might however . 
tien the nations, the king diſpatched his brother, Ed- 
mond, earl of Landaſter, to Paris: and as this prince had 

_ eſpouſed the queen of Navarre, mother to Jane, queen of 

France, he ſeemed, on account of that alliance, the moſt 

proper perſon for Aang expedients to accommodate the 
difference. Jane pretended to interpoſe with her good | 
= - offices: Mary, the queen-dowager, feigned the fame 
_. amicable diſpoſition : And theſe two princeſſes told Ed- 
1 mond, that the circumſtance, the the moſt difficult to adjuſt, 
was the point of honour with. Philip, who thought him- 

ſelf affronted by the injuries committed againſt him by 

bis ſub-vaſſals in Guienne : But if once Edward would 

eonſent to give him ſeizin and poſſeſſion of that province, 

SING | he would think his honour fully repaired, would engage 
BE to reſtore Guienne immediately, and would accept of a 
1 very eaſy ſatisfaction for all the other injuries. The king 
3 was conſulted on this occaſion; and as he then found him- 
= ſelf 3 in immediate danger of war with the Scots, which he 
regarded as the more important concern, this politic 


: 1] FE prince, blinded by his favourite paſſion for ſubduing that 
= | pation, ; allowed himſelf to be deceived by ſo groſs an ar- 
tte, _ He ſept his brother orders to fign and execute 


1 eue treaty with the two queens; Philip ſolemnly promiſed 
__ to execute his part of it; and the king's'citation to ap- 
= n the un of France, was, accordingly recalled: 
N * Trivety p. 276. .. + Rymer, vol. ii. Wenn n, oy” 
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of Guienne, than the citation was ren. Edward was won 
ry for non- appearance; and Cuienne, by a for- 49 | | 
4 eee ip he eden and 2— 
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EDWARD, Gallen into a | like ſnare 3 1 3 whack c 
himſelf had ſpread for the Scots, was. enraged z and the 
more ſo, as he was juſtly aſhamed of his own conduct, in 
being ſo egregiouſly over- reached by the court of France. 
Senſible of the extreme difficulties, which he ſhould en- 

counter in ee of eee "where te waer 
retained a ſingle: place in his hands; he endeavoured to. 
compenſate that loſs, by forming alliances with: Cen 

European princes, who, he propoſed, ſhould attack France 

on all quarters, and make a diverſion of her forces. 
Adolphus de Naſſau, king of the Romans, entered into a 
treaty with him for that purpoſe ; as did alſo Amadæus, 
count of Savoy,' the archbiſhop. of Cologne, the counts 
of Gueldre and Luxembourg ; the duke of Brabant and 
count of Barre, who had married his two daughters, 
Margaret and Eleanor: But theſe alliances were extremely | 
burdenſome to his narrow revenues, and proved in the 
iſſue entirely ineffectual. More impreſſion was made on 
Guienne by an Engliſn army, which he completed by 
emptying the jails of many thouſand thieves-and robbers, 
who had been confined there for their crimes. 80 low 
had the profeſſion of arms fallen, and ſo much had it de- 
generated from the eſtimation in which it We lng 
„ ohm gent * e FE 


Tus Kia himſelf was detuliled in agli, Shy 
contrary winds *, then by his apprehenſions of a Seoteh 
invaion, 1 25 by a rebellion of the Wes, whom he 1 re- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


7 = =” m A eke and brought again under ſubjeQion v. The amy, 
Which he, ſent. to Guienne, was commanded by his ne- 
$295. phew, John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond, and under 
. him by St. John, Tibetot, de Vere, and other officers of 
reputation ©; who made themſelves maſters of the town 

3 of Bade; as well as of Bourg, Blaye, Rions, St. Se- 
—_—  — vere; nd other places, which ſtraitened Bourdeaux, and 
= cutoff its communieation both. by ſea and land. The 
flavour, which the Gaſcon nobility bore to the Engliſn 
» government, facilitated theſe conqueſts, and ſeemed to 
1 pPromiſe ſtill greater ſucceſſes; but this advantage was 

= ſoon loft by the miſconduct of ſome of the officers. Phi- 
=_ lip's brother, Charles de Valois, who commanded the 
French armies, habing laid ſiege to Podenſac, a ſmall 
=_ fortreſs near Rions, | obliged Giffard, the governor, to 


— In capitulate; and the articles, though -favourable to the 
Engliſh, left all the Gaſcons priſoners at diſcretion, of 
3 whom about fifty were hanged by Charles as rebels: A 


| policy, by which he both intimidated that people, and 
1 1 Lene irreparable breach between them and the 
| F Engliſh*. - That prince immediately attacked Rions, 
= | _ where the earl of Richmond himſelf commanded ; and as 
=. e place ſeemed not defenſible, the Engliſh general drew 
| bis troops to the water- ſide, with an intention of embark - 


5 ing with the greateſt part of the army. The enraged 
SQaſcons fell upon his rear, and at the ſame time opened 
HH : | ſtzheir gates to the F rench, who, beſides making themſelves 
maſters of the place, took many priſoners of diſtinction, 
+ , - _, Bt. Severe was more vigorouſly defended by Hugh de Vere, 
52 Bs ſon of the earl of Oxford; but was at laſt obliged to ca- 
,* - -, pitulate. | The French king, not content with theſe ſuc- 
. e in daun, resten W with a ann 
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"ns by a ſudden attempt, e rob and burnt Doe o ug A * 
ver d, but were obliged ſoon after to retire. And in order Lu 
to make a greater diverſion of the Engliſh force, and en- 1295. 

page Edward in dangerous and important wars, he formed 

x ſecret alliance with John Baliol, king of Scotland; the 
commencement of that ſtrict union, which, during ſo 
7 many centuries, was maintained, by mutual interefts and 
neceſſities; between the French and Scottiſh nations. 

John confirmed this alliance by ſtipulating a marriage 
between his eldeſt ſon . the w. gest, vs en * FO 
bein * . ES. 

Tur ee Senne wheſe multiplied wars of Ed parat, 
ward, and his preparations for war, joined to alterations the conſtitu- 
which had inſenſibly taken place in the general ſtate of ment 2 ay 

affairs, obliged him to have frequent” recourſe to n 
mentary ſupplies, introduced the lower orders of the ſtate 
into the public councils, and laid the folliiacidits of great 
and important changes in the government. 3 

Toon nothing could be worſe — for culti- 
vating the arts of peace or maintaining peace itſelf, than 
the long fubordination of vaſſalage from the King to the 

meaneſt gentleman, and the conſequent ſlavery of the 
lower people, evils inſeparable from the feudal ſyſtem; 

that ſyſtem was neyer able to fix the ſtate in a proper war- 
like paſture, or give it the full exertion of its power for 

defence, and {till leſs for offence, againſt a/public enemy. 

The military tenants, unacquainted with obedience, un- 

experienced in war, held a rank in the troops by their 
birth, not by their merits or ſervices; compoſed a diſor- 
derly and conſequently a feeble army; and during the 
few days, which they were obliged by their tenures to re- 
main in the field, were often more formidable; to their 
own prince than to foreign powers, againſt whom they - . 
pere aſſembled. | The ſovereigns came gradually to diſuſe 

d Trivet, p. 284. Chron, Dunſt. vol. ii, p. 642. e Rymer, 

8 ii, p. 680, * 695. 697. Heming, vol. i. p. 76, Trivet, p. 235. 
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D machine, ſo. 
_— upon the hand which held it; and e 0 F nm: 

is, tary ſervice for- pocuniary ſupplies, inliſted xk by 
means of a contract with particular officers, (ſuch as thoſe 


os at the end of the war 4. The barons and knights them- 
',  ſelvesoften entered into theſe. engagements with the prince; 
and were enabled to fill. their bande, bath by the autho- 
ity which. they poſſeſſed over their vaſſals and tenants, 
and from the great numbers of looſe, diſorderly. people, 
er they found on i eſtates, and who * 
1 — . . rapine. -. ar | 
. wi toning theold Gothic bie, being Aces | 
CS. 8 gradually to decay. [Though the Conqueror had 
divided all che lands of England into ſixty thouſand 
knights fees, the number of theſe was inſenſibly dimi- 

* niſhed by various artifices ; and the king at laſt found, 
that, by putting the law in execution, he could aſſemble 

3 ſmall part oniy of the ancient force of the kingdom. It 

was an uſual expedient for men, who held of the king or 
great harons by military tenure, to transfer their land to 
the church, and receive it back by another tenure called 
frankalme er c eg es e not bound to perform 
A law was made againſt this practice; 
— had probably gone far before it was attended 
to, and probably was not entirely corrected by the new 
ſtatute, which, like moſt laws of that age, we may con- 
jecture to have been but feebly executed by the magiſtrate 
againſt the (perpetual - intereſt of ſo many individuals. 
The conſtable and mareſchal, when they muſtered the 
armies, often, in a hurry, and for want of better infor- 
mation, received the ſerviee of a baron for fewer knights 
. and one precedent r 
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JO PEO againſt the king, and became over e gf 


after a reaſon for diminiſhing the ſervice . The rolls of 
knights? fees were ihaccurately kept; no care was taken 
to correct them before the armies were ſummoned into the 


field s; it was then too late to think of examining records. 


and charters; and the ſervice was accepted on the footing 
which. the vaſſal himſelf was pleaſed to acknowledge, after 
all the various ſubdiviſions and conjunctions of property 
had thrown an © 


RE 


when the biſhop of Durham was charged with ſeventy 
nights“ fees for the aid levied on the marriage of Henry 
I1.'s daughter to the duke of Saxony, the prelate acknow- 

ledged ten, and diſowned the other fixty . It is not 
known in what manner this difference was terminated ; 1 


but had the queſtion been concerning an armament to de- 


fend the kingdom, the biſhop's ſervice would probably 


have been received without oppoſition for ten fees; and s 


this rate muſt alſo have fixed all his future payments. 
Pecuniary ſcutages, therefore, diminiſhed as much as mi- 


litary ſervices ©: Other methods of filling the exchequer 
7 Ein n the armies muft be deviſed Wow Sons 


. Malene Reese e b. 11. 

We hear only of one king, Henry II. who ook, MR ond the re- 
cord, called Liber niger Scaccarii, was the reſult of it. 

. e Dar, Ang. 5. uc. e © Ibid. p. 133. Ai of Bed 
r. 4%. | 

In order to pay the 1 3 as king Richard's EF 
tnenty ſhillings were impoſed on each knight's fee. Had the fees remajned 
on the original footing, as ſettled by the conqueror, this ſcutage would have 
- amounted to 90,00 marks, which was nearly the ſum required: But we find, 
that many other;grievous taxes were impoſed to complete it cya 
fat many ang bun bud nn ths coll of eighty Go 
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ity on the nature and extent of his 
tenure? It is eaſy to judge of the intricacies which, 
would attend difputes of this kind with individuals; when. 
even the number of military fees, belonging to the church, 
whoſe property was fixed and unalienable, became the 
ſubject of eontroyerſy; and we find in particular, that, | 
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av . ove in the finances and military power of the crown, | 
%. as well as in private property, were the ſource of equal 


innovations in wang pats 4 the 245 fe of civil * ata . 
_—_ | WIN 
ſtates tes by the Netinda on 

ons and chicftains, rent mzined not long entire and 
zircd.' The landed e was gradually ſhared 
out into more hands; and thoſe immenſe 'baronies were 
divided, either by proviſions to younger children, by par- 
titions among co-heirs, by fale, or by eſcheating to the 
king, who gratified' a great number of his couriers, by 
dealing them out among them in ſmaller portions. Such 
—_— eſtates, as they required economy, and confined 
: proprictors to live at home, were better calculated for 
Renta” and the order of knights and, ſmall barons grew 
daily n more numerous, and began to form a very reſpeck⸗ 
able rank or order in the kate. As they were all im- 
mediate vaſtals of the crown by "wllitary tenure, they 
were, from the principles of the feudal law, equally in- 


| titled. with the greateſt. barons to a feat i in the national or 


. councils; and this right, though regarded as a 


: privilege, which the owners would not entirely relinquiſh, 


was. alſo conſidered 28 a burthen, which they deſired to be 


| ſubjected to on extraordinary occaſions only. Hence it 
was provided in the charter of king John, that, while the 


great barons were ſummoned to the national council by a 
particular writ, che ſmall barons, under which appella- 


tion the knights were alſo comprehended, ſhould only be 


called by a general ſummons of the ſheriff, The diſtinc- 
tion between great and ſmall barons, like that between 
rich and poor, was not exactly defined; but, agreeably 


to the inaccurate. genius of that age and. to. the ſimplicity ; 
of ancient government, was leſt very mueh to be deter- 
mined by the diſeretion of the king and his inift 


ers. Tt 
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. DWARD, 5 1 
yas uſual for the. prince to require, by A MB ſum- C, As a „ 
mons, the attendance of 4 baron in one parliament, and — 
to neglect him in future parliaments i; 1j nor was this un- 1295. 1 5 
certainty ever complained of as an injury. He attended 
when required: He Was better pleaſed on other occaſions 

to be exempted . from the burthen: And as he was ac. 
knowledged to be of the ſame order with the greateſt ba- 2 
rons, it gave them no ſurprize to ſee him take his ſeat in 
the great council, whether he appeared of his own accord, 
or by a particular ſummons from the king. "The: barons 
by. Writ, therefore, began gradually to intermix them- 
ſelye swith the ancient barons by Tenure ; and, a8 Camden 
tells üs v, from an ancient manuſcript, now loſt, that, | 
after the battle 'of Eveſham, a poſitive law was enacted, 
prohibiting eyery baron from appearing in parliament, 
who was not invited thither by a particular ſummons, 
the whole baronage of England held thenceforward their 
ſeat by writ, and this important privilege of their tenures' 
was in” effect aboliſhed. Only, where 'writs had been 
regularly continued for ſome time in one great Rüge | 
the omiffion of them would have been 1 4 4 as band | 
affront, and even as N wie 

ALIEx alteration gradually took place in the order La 
earls,” who were the higheſt rank of barons. The dignity 
of an Earl, like that of a baron, was anciently territo- 
rial and official v: He exerciſed Juriſdiction | within his 
county: He levied the third of the fines to his own pro- 
fit: He was at once a civil and a military magiſtrate: 
And though his authority, from the time of the Norman 
conqueſt, was hereditary i in England, the title was ſo 
much connected with the office, that, Where the king 
intended to create a new earl, he had no other expedient 
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8 „K glen the perſon on and His family e. But 


were named by the king, and removeable at pleaſute, he 


found them more dependant upon him; arid endeavoured 
to throw the whole authority and juriſdiction of the office 


into their hands. This magiſtrate was at the head of the 
finances, and levied all the king's rents within his county : 


le aſſeſſed at pleaſure the talliages of the inhabitants in 
royal demeſne: He had uſually committed to him the 


management of wards and often of eſcheats : He preſided 


in the lower courts of judicature : And thus, though in- 
ferior to the earl in dignity, he was ſoon conſidered, by this 
union of the judicial and fiſcal powers, and by the confi- 
dence repoſed in him by the king, as much ſuperior to 
him in authority, and undermined his influence within 
his own Juriſdiction ?, It became uſual, in creating an 
earl, to give him a fixed ſalary, commonly about twenty 
pounds a year, in lieu of his third of the fines: The di- 


minution of his power kept pace with the retrenehment 


of his profit: And the dignity of earl, inſtead of being 
| territorial and official, dwindled into perſonal and titular. 
Such were the mighty alterations, which already had fully 
taken place, or were gradually advancing, in the houſe of 
peers ; that is, in the parliament : TOO OO Rey on- 
ciently to have been no other houſe, = 


Bur though che introduction of barons Re So 


| of titular earls, had given ſome encreaſe to royal autho- 


rity; there were other cauſes, which counterbalanced 


__ thoſe innovations, and gended in a higher degree: to di- 
miniſh the power of the ſovereign. The diſuſe, into 
which the feudal militia had in a great meaſure fallen, 


ma on Britiſh antiqeities, This prafiice, however, ſekam to bare 
| heen wore familiar in Scotland and the kingdoms on the continent, than in 


gland. 


e There ate inftances of ne.. 
2 3 in voce Ficecomes; | | 


ra n entirely v lin their 1 pee e 24 -Y 
on the crown: By the diminution of the number of 5 
knights fees, the king had no reaſonable compenſation 1255. 
when he le ied ſcutages and exchanged their ſervice for 
money: The alienations of the crown lands had reduced 
him to poverty: And above all, the conceffion of the 
Great Charter had ſet bounds to royal power, and had 
rendered it more difficult and dangerous for the prince to 
exert any extraordinary act of arbitrary authority. In 
this ſituation it was natural for the king to court the 
friendſhip of the leſſer barons and knights, whoſe influ- 
. ence was nowiſe dangerous to him, and who, being ex- 
| poſed to oppreſſion from their powerful neighbours, 
ſought a legal protection under the ſhadow of the throne. 
He defired, therefore, to have their preſence in parlia- 
ment, where they ſerved to controul the turbulent reſo- 
lutions of the great. To exact a regular attendance of 
the whole body would have. produced confuſion, and 
would have impoſed too heavy a burden upon them, To 
ſummon only a few by writ, though it was practiſed and 
had a good effect, ſerved not entirely the king's purpoſe ; 
becauſe theſe members had no farther authority than at- 
tended their perſonal character, and were eclipſed by the 
appearance of the more powerful nobility. He therefore 
diſpenſed with the attendance of moſt of the leſſer barons 
in parliament; and in return for this indulgence, ( for 
ſuch it was then efteemed) required them to chuſe in each 
county. a certain nuthber of their own body, whoſe 
charges they bore, and who, having gained the confi- 
dence, carried with them, of courſe, the authority of 
the whole order. This expedient had been practiſed at 
different times, in the reign of Henry III. 4 and _ 
; N that of the e ho The numbers * r 
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wank county varied at the, will, of the, prince -; They 
took their ſeat among the other. peersz becauſe by their 


OOF" tenure they. belonged to that order * 2 The introdueing 


of them into that houſe ſcarcely appeared an innovation: 
And though it was eaſily in the king's power, by varying 
their number, to command the reſolutions of the hole 
parliament, this circumſtance. was little attended to, in 
an age when force, was more preyalent than laws, and 
when a reſolution, though. taken by the majority of a 
legal aſſembly, could not. be executed, if it appoled the. 
will of the more powerful r minority... RY ed 

Bur there were other i important Saler 755 fol- 


; lowed the diminution and conſequent « diſuſe of the ancient 
feudal militia. - The king's expence, in levying, and main- 

| faining a military force for every enterprize, wis encreaſed 
beyond what his narrow revenues were able to bear: As 
the ſcut 


of his military t tenants, which were accepted 
in lieu o their perſonal ſervice, had fallen to nothing; there 
were ho means of ſupply but from voluntary aids granted 


bim by the parliament and clergy: Or from the talliages 


which he might levy upon the towns and inhabitants in 


8 royal demeſne. In the preceding year, Edward had been 
| obliged to exact no leſs than the ſixth of all moveables 
from the laity, and a moiety, of all. eccleſiaſtical, benefi- 


ces * for his expedition into Poictou,, and the ſuppreſſion. 


; of the. Welſh : : And this diftreſsful ſituation, which was 
likely often to return upon him and his ſucceflors, made 


bim think of a neyy device, and ſummon the repreſenta- 
tives of all the boroughs to parliament. This period, 


5 which is the twenty-third of his reign, ſeems. to be the 


real and true epoch of the houſe of commons; . the 
firſt faint dawn. of popular ee in ee, 


N AA pet, from the records, p. 181. ws 254 + Brady's 
| Treatiſe of Boroughs, App · No, 3. * Ibid. p. 38. ee 
Heming: age 1. Pe $ts 95 Weſt . 42. . b. . | 
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"be or the repreſentatives of the counties were only depu- C 11 AY F. 


ties from the ſmaller barons and leſſer nobility: And the 
former precedent of repreſentatives from the boroughs, 
who were ſummoned by the earl of Leiceſter, was re- 
garded as the act of a violent uſurpation; had been diſ- 


continued in all the ſubſequent parliaments, and if ſuch 
a meaſure had not become neceſſary on other accounts, 
that example was more wy: to blaſt than give credit 


te 
Dvizinc the courſe of near two centuries, the kings of 
: England, in imitation of other European pritices, had 


embraced the ſal utary policy of encouraging and protect- 


ing the lower and more induſtrious orders of the ſtate; 5 
whom they found well diſpoſed to obey the laws and ci- 


1293. 


vil magiſtrate, and whoſe ingenuity and labour furniſhed | | 


commodities, requiſite for the ornament of peace and ſup- 
port of war. Though the inhabitants of the country were 


ſtill left at the diſpoſal of their i imperious lords ; many at- 


tempts were made to give more ſecurity and liberty to 


citizens, and make them enjoy unmoleſted the fruits of 
their induſtry. Boroughs were erected by royal patent 
within the demeſne lands: Liberty of trade was confer- 
red upon them: The inhabitants were allowed to farm at 
a fixed rent their own tolls and cuſtoms »: They were 


permitted to ele& their own ; magiſtrates + Juſtice was 


diftributed to them by theſe magiſtrates, without obliging 


them to attend the ſheriff or county court: And ſome 


ſhadow of independence, by means of theſe equitable 
privileges, was gradually acquired by the people . The 
king, however, retained ftill the power of levying talli- 

ages, taxes upon them at e * and though their 


* 1 — 5 Burgi, p. 21. Y Brady of Boroughs, App. No, x, FR 3. 
* The king had not only the power of talliating the inhabitants within 
his own demeſnes, but chat of granting to particular barons the power of | 
talliating the inhabitants within theirs, See Rene: £ anſwer to * p 118. 


Madox's Hiſt. of the Pxchequer, p. 518. 
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ee poverty and the eutsche of che age made Wet d 


parliament, along with 
deputies from each borough within their county v, and 
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neither frequent nor exorbitant, ſuch unlimited authority 


* in the ſovereign was a ſenſible check upon commerce, and 


was utterly incompatible with all the principles of a free 
government. But when the multiplied neceſſities of the 


} crown produced a greater avidity | for ſupply, the king, 
» whoſe prerogative entitled him to exact it, found that he 


had not power ſufficient to enf6rce his edicts, and that it 


= was neceſſary, before he impoſed taxes, to ſmooth the way 


for his demand, and to obtain the previous conſent of 
the baxoughs, by ſolicitations, remonſtrances, and au- 
thority. The inconvenience of tranſacting this bulineſs | 
with.every particular borough was ſoon felt; and Edward 


became ſenſible, that the moſt expeditious way of obtain 
8 ing ſupply, was to aſſemble the deputies of all the bo- 
roughs, to lay before them the neceſſities of the ſtate, to diſ- 
cuſs the matter in their preſence, and to require their con- 


ſent to the demands of their ſovereign. | For this reaſon, 
he iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining them to ſend to 
wo knights of the ſhire, two 


theſe provided with ſufficient powers from their commu- 


nity, to conſent, in their name, to what he and his 


council ſhould require of them. 4. it is a moſt. equitable 


rule, ſays he, in his preamble to this writ, that what con- 
cerns all ſhould be approved of” 
be repelled by united efforts à3 a noble principle, which 
may ſeem indicate a hend and in th ws, _ 


. K. Writs ws e iſſued to about 120 cities and botwnghes 


'by all; and common dangers 


wet 5 


*Z Brady of Boroughs, p. 25; 31. from the records, The writs' -*Y 

- parliament immediately preceding, remain; and the return of knights is 
there required, but not a word of the boroughs : A demonllration, that this 
- was) the very year in which they commenced. In the year immediately pre- 


.. ceding, the taxes were levied by a ſeeming forced conſent of each particular 


- borough, 'beginniog with London. 1d, p- 3 3%, 33» from the . 
270 wn 8 to Peiyts p- 40 41. 'Y 
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They compoſed not, properly ſpeaking, any effential 


And as they all conſiſted of men, who were real burgeſſes 


| when he found no perſon of abilities or wealth uff | 


the thanks of the 


Abridg; pſi,” ©. Þ Brady of Boroughs, p. 59, 60. © Ibid, 


| W little exception. would be taken; as their buſineſs was not to check 
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whith 1 h A of a free and. an \ equitable go- OH AD, 


pore] the duftiori of w pete by ahs ieee 1293. n 
R council, they gave ſureties for their attend- > 
ance before the king and parliament: Their charges were 
reſpectively borne by the borough, which ſent them: 
And they had fo little idea of appearing as legiſlators, a 
e extremely wide of their low rank and condi- 

„ that no intelligence could be more diſagreeable 
ka 27 borough, than to find that they muſt elect, or to 
any individual than that he was elected, to a truſt from c 
which no profit or honour could poſfibly be derived v. 5 


part of the parliament: They ſat apart both from the 
barons and knights ©, who diſdained to mix with ſuch 
mean perſonages: Aſter they had given their conſent to 
the taxes required of them, their buſineſs being then 
finiſhed, they ſeparated, even though the parliament fill 
continued to ſit, and to canvaſs the national buſineſs 4: 


of the place from which they were ſent, the ſheriff, 


cient for this office; often uſed the freedom of omitting 
particular boroughs in his returns; and as he received 
people for this indulgence, he gave no 
diſpleaſure to the court, who levied on all the boroughs, 
without diſtinction, * tax re to 1 the Rn af 
1 OE. | 6 EY 
N 8 8 C Tur 
"wand Spell. "A 'Prynne's pref. to Cottouls Abridg. and the 


p. 375 33. from the records and append. p. 19. Alſo his append. to his 

anſw, to Petyt, Record. An his gloff. in Verb. Communitas Regn. p. 33. 

4 Ryley's placit. Parl. p. 241, 24a, &c, Cotton's Abridg, p. 14. 
'e Brady of Boroughs, p. 52. from the records, There is even an inftance | 

In the reign of Edward NI, when the king named all the deputies, Id. anſw. : 

to Petyt, p. 16r. Tf he fairly named the moſt conſiderable and creditable 
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e gave ae more Fun oper to the nar order ; 
and it became cuſtomary for them, in return for the Wen 


which they granted, to prefer petitions to che crown for 


the redreſs of any particular grievance, of vhich they 
found reaſon to complain. The more the king's de- 


mands multiplied, the faſter theſe petitions encreaſed both 


in number and authority; and the prince found it dift- 


cult to. refuſe men, whoſe. grants had ſupported his 


throne, and to whoſe aſſiſtance he might ſo ſoon be 


— 


again obliged to have recourſe. The commons however 


were ſtill much below the rank of legiſlators *. Er + OT, 


petitions, , though they received a verbal aſſent. Hom 4 | 
throne, were only che rudiments of laws : The Judges | 


were afterwards entruſted with the power of putting 


them into form: And the king, by. adding to them the 


ſanction of his authority, and that ſometimes without 
the aſſent. of the nobles, beſtowed validity upon them. 


The age did not refine ſo much as to perceive the dan- 


ger of theſe irregularities, No man was diſpleaſed, that 


the ſovereign, at the deſire of any claſs of men, ſhould 


iſſue an order, which appeared only to concern that claſs; 
and his. predeceſſors were ſo near poſieſſing the whole 


| legiſlative power, that he gave no diſguſt. by aſſuming it 
in this ſeemingly inoffenſive manner. But time and 


farther experience gradually opened men's eyes and cor- 


rected theſe abuſęs. It was found, that no laws could | 


be fixed for one order of men without affecting the 
whole; and that the force and efficacy of laws depended 
entirely on the terms employed in wording them. The 
houſe of peers, therefore, the moſt powerful order in 
the ſtate, with reaſon expected, that their aſſent ſhould be 


the king, but to 8 8 him and 8 to > hip ne It was. not 
till the reign of Richard If. that the ſheriffs were deprived of the power of f 
omitting borovghs at pleaſure. See Stat, at large, 5th Richard II. cap. * ' 
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ſhould be framed merely upon their petitions, unleſs the 


ſtatutes were worded by themſelves, and had paſſed err 


houſe in the form of a bill v. 


Bör as the ſame cauſes, which had produced a Parke 


tion of property, continued Rill to operate ; the number 
of knights and leſſef barons, ot or what the Engliſh call the 
gentry, perpetually. encreaſed, and they ſunk into a rank 
ſtill more inferior to the great nobility. The equality of 


tenure was loſt in the great inferiority of power and pro- 


perty; and the houſe of repreſentatives from the counties 
was gradually ſeparated from that of the peers, and formed 
a diſtin& order in the ſtate l. The growth of commerce, 
meanwhile, -augmented the private wealth and conſidera- 


tion of e deren ; the frequent demands of the 


crown encreaſed their public importance; and as they re- 
ſembledsthe knights of ſhires in one material circum- 


ſtance, that of repreſenting particular bodies of men; it 
no longer appeared unſuitable to unite them together in 


the 81 houſe, and to confound their rights and privi- 
leges *, Thus the third eſtate, that of the commons, 


reached at laſt its preſent form; and as the country 


gentlemen made thenceforwards no ſcruple of appearing 
as deputies from the boroughs, the diſtinction between 
the members was entire] y loft, and the lower houſe acquired 
thence a great acceſſion of weight and importance in the 
kingdom. Still, however, the office of this eftate was 


8 In thoſe. indoor found i in Cotton 8 5 nent, 2 RK the wn ap= 
pears to anſwer of himſelf the petitions of the commons, he probably exerted 
no more, than” that | power, which was long inherent in the crown, of regu- 


lating matters by royal edicts or proclamations. But no durable or general ' 
ſtatute ſeems ever | to have been made by the king from the petition of the 
commons alone, without the aſſent of the peers. It is more likely, that the | 
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" peers alohe, without the commons, would enact ftatutes. 
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HISTORY. OF ENGLAND. 


very different from. that which it has ſince exerciſed with 


ſo much advantage to the public. Inſtead of checking and 
controuling the authority of the king, they were naturally 


2 


induced to adhere to him, as the great fountain of law 


and juſtice, and to ſupport him againſt the power of 


the ariſtocracy, which at once was the ſource of oppreſ- 


ſion to themſelves, and diſturbed him in the execution 
of the laws. The king, in his turn, gave countenance 


to an order of men, ſo uſeful and ſo little dangerous: The 


peers alſo were obliged to pay them ſome conſideration: 
And by this means, the third eſtate, formerly ſo abject in 
England, as well as in all other European nations, roſe by 
flow degrees to their, preſent importance; and in their 
progreſs made arts and commerce, the neceſſary attend 
ants of liberty and equality, flouriſh in the kingdom !. 3 

Wuar ſufficiently proves, that the commencement of 
the houſe of  burgeſſes, who are the true commons, was 
not an affair of chance, but aroſe from the neceſſities of 
s preſent ſituation, is, that Edward, at the very fame 
time, ſummoned deputies from the inferior clergy, the 


firſt that ever met in England n, and he required them to 


impoſe taxes on their conſtituents for the public ſervice. 
- Formerly the eccleſiaſtical .benefices bore no part of the 
| burthens of the ſtate ; The pope indeed of late had often 
levied: impoſitions upon them: He had ſometimes granted 
this power to the ſovereign ® : The king himſelf had in the 
preceding year exacted, by menaces and violence, a very 


grievous tax of half the revenues of the clergy : But as 


this precedent was dangerous, and could not eaſily be 
repeated in a government which required. * conſent of 


the ſubject to any extraordinary reſolution, Edward 


"Guns it more. prudent to aſſemble a lower houſe of con- 
? 3 See note [6]: at the end of the volume, or 1 5 Y mn m_ Archbiſhop Wake's 
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ſome ſupply. But on this occaſion he met with diſſicul- 
ties. Whether that the clergy: thought themſelves the 
moſt independant body in the kingdom, or were diſguſted 
by tlie former exorbitant impoſitions, they abſolutely re- 
fuſed their aſſent to the king's demand of a fifth of their 
moveables; and it was not till a ſecond meeting, that, 
on their perſiſting in this refuſal, he was willing to accept 


of a tenth. The barons and knights granted him, without 


heſitation, an eleventh ; the burgeſſes, a ſeventh. But 
the clergy {till ſerupled to meet on the king's writ ; leſt 
by ſuch an inſtance of obedience they ſhould ſeem: to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the temporal power : And this 
compromiſe was at laſt fallen upon, that the king ſhould 
iſſue his writ to the archbiſhop; and that the archbiſhop 
_ ſhould, in conſequence of it, ſummon the clergy, who, 
as they then appeared to obey their ſpiritual ſuperior, no 
longer heſitated to meet in convocation. This expe- 


dient, however, was the cauſe, why the eccleſiaſtics were 


| ſeparated into two houſes of convocation, under their 


ſeveral archbiſhops, and formed not one eſtate, as in 
other countries of Europe; which was at firſt the king's 


intention 9, We now return to the courſe of our na- 
ration. 

ee ee of the aac 1 diſguſt which 
| uf had given to the king. of Scots, informed of the diſ- 
poſitions of that people, and expecting the moſt violent 
effects of their reſentment, which he knew he had fo 


well merited ; employed the ſupplies, granted him by his 
people, in making preparations againſt the hoſtilities of _ _ 
his northern neighbour. When in this ſituation, he re- 


ceived: intelligence of the treaty ſecretly concluded be- 
tween John and Philip; and though uneaſy at this con- 
curanee * a F rench and Scotch * he reſolved not 
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Fe e Pu to encourage his enemies by a puſillanimous behaviour, 
_ > of by yielding to their united efforts. He fummoned 

in. FORE 

, John to perform the duty of a vaſſal, and to ſend him a 

| ſupply of forces againſt an invaſion from France, with 
| wWaich he was then threatened: He next required, that 
'F | | the fortreſſes of Berwic, Jedborough, and Roxborough, | 

| would be put into his hands as a ſecurity during the 
| 


IL war?*: He cited John to appear in an Engliſh parlia- 
maent to be held at Newcaſtle: And when none of theſe 
In ſucceſſive demands were complied with, he marched 
Fo. — northward with numerous forces, 30, ooo foot, and 4000 
5 horſe, to chaſtiſe his rebellious vaſſal. The Scottiſh na- 
tion, Who had little reliance on the vigour and abilities of 
their prince, aſſigned him a council of twelve noblemen, 
in whoſe hands the ſovereignty was really lodged 4, and 
- who'put' the country in the beſt poſture of which the 
preſent diſtractions would admit. A great army, com- 
- poſed of 40,000 infantry, though ſupported only by 500 
+ cavalry, advanced to the frontiers; and after'a fruitleſs 
Uùvattempt upon Carliſle, marched eaſtwards to defend thoſe 
provinces which Edward was preparing to attack, But 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the Scottiſh nobles, 
Robert Bruce, the father and ſon, the earls of March and 
Angus, prognoſticating the ruin of their country, from 
the concurrence of inteſtine diviſions and a foreign inv 
„ ſion, endeavoured here to ingratiate themſelves with 14. 
ward, by an early ſubmiſſion; and the king, encouraged 
buy this favourable incident, led his army into the enemies? 
 _ _ country, and croſſed the Tweed without oppoſition at 
Fu March, Coldftream. He then received a meſſage from John, by 
which that prince, having now procured, for himſelf and 
his nation, pope. Celeſtine's diſpenſation from former 
Lon. "renounced. the te meh: ea been done to 
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was but ill ſupported by the military operations of the 
Scots. Berwic was already taken by aſſault: Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas, the governor, was taken priſoner: Above 


7000. of the garriſon were put to the ſword: And Ed- 


ward, elated by this great advantage, diſpatched earl 
Warrenne with 12, 00 men, to lay ſiege to Dunbar, 


which was n wy the ann of” Pg Scottifl no- 


a; W's cn 1 4 
Tre Scors, ſenſible of add 4 \por 
which, if taken, laid their whole country open to the 


nce of ag: 


enemy, advanced with their main army, under the com- 


mand of the earls of Buchan, Lenox, and Marre, in 
order to relieve it. Warrenne, not diſmayed at the great 


ſuperiority of their number, marched out to give them 


battle, He attacked them with great vigour ; and as un- 
diſciplined troops, when numerous, are but the more ex- 


poſed to a panic upon any alarm, he ſoon threw them in- 


to confuſion, and chaſed them off the field with great 
ſlaughter. The loſs of the Scots is ſaid to have amount- 
ed to 20,000 men: The caſtle of Dunbar, with all its 
garriſon, ſurrendered next day to Edward, who, after the 


27th April. 


battle, had brought up the main body of the Engliſh, | 


and who now proceeded with an aſſured confidence of 


ſucceſs, The caſtle of Roxborough was yielded by 


James, ſteward of Scotland; and that nobleman, from 
whom is deſcended the royal family of Stuart, was again 
obliged to ſwear fealty to Edward. After a feeble reſiſt- 
ance, the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stirling opened their 


gates to the enemy. All the ſouthern parts were inſtantly 


ſubdued by the Engliſh ; and to enable them the better to 


reduce the northern; whoſe inacceſſible ſituation ſeemed. 


to give them ſome more ſecurity, Edward ſent for a 
ſtrong, reinforcement of Welſh and Iriſh, Re, being 


; Rymer wa 7. Gor. alta pi 66. Stalakg, 41 p- 92. 
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2 8 x rogue. the fugitive. Scots into the receſſes of their 
. 4 lakes and mountains. But the ſpirit of the nation was 


ſubdued, already broken by their misfortunes; and the feeble and 


1 en a e kind of war, were che beſt 


timid Baliol, diſcontented with his on ſub 


over-awed by the Engliſh, abandoned all 0 85 Nt 


which his-people might vet baue poſſeſled in chis entre- 


mity. He haſtened to make his ſubmiſſions to Edward; 


a he expreſſed the deepeſt penitence for his diſloyalty to his 


liege lord; and he made a ſolemn and irrevocable reſigna- 
tion of his crown into the hands of that monarch *, 


Edward marched. northwards to Aberdeen and ew, 
without meeting an enemy: No Scotchman app 


him but to pay him ſubmiſſion and do him dt 
Even the turbulent highlanders, ever refractory r 


on princes, and averſe to the reſtraint of laws, endea- 


voured to prevent the devaſtation of their country, by 


giving him early proofs, of obedience: And Edward, 
having brought the whole kingdom to a ſeeming ſtate of 


tranquillity, returned to the ſouth with his army. There 
was a ſtone, to which the popular ſuperſtition of the 
Scots paid the higheſt veneration : 'All their kings were 


ſeated on it, when they received the rite of inauguration: 
An ancient tradition aſſured them, that, wherever this 
ſtone was placed, their nation ſhould always govern : 
And it was carefully preſerved at Scone, as the true 


palladium of their monarchy, and their ultimate reſource 


amidſt all their misfortunes. Edward got poſſeſſion of it; 


and carried it with him to England t. He gave orders to de- 


ſtroy all the records, and all thoſe monuments of antiquity, 


vhich might preſerve the memory of the independance of 
the kingdom, and refute the Engliſh claims of ſuperiority. 


The Sen pretend, that he alſo mo all pals 
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| ved in t eir convents: But it is 1 chat 0 . 
0 a and Fab ee unpoliſhed, ſhould be poſſeſſed of 
any hiſtory, which deſerves much to be regretted. The 
great ſeal of Baliol was broken ; and that prince himſelf 
was carried a priſoner to London, and committed to cuſ- 


tody in the Tower. Two years after, he was reſtored to 
liberty, and ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment in 
France; whiere, without making any farther attempts 


for the recbvery o his royalty, he died in a private ſta- 
tion. Earl Warrenne was left governor of Scotland u: 


Engliſhmen were entruſted with all the chief offices : And 
Edward, flattering himſelf that he had attained the end 


of all his wiſhes, and that the numerous acts of fraud 


and violence, which he had praQtiſed againſt Scotland, 
had terminated in the final reduction of chat Sos; 
returned with his victorious army into England. | 


Ax attempt, which he made about the ſame time, for War with 


the recovery of Guienne, was not equally ſucceſsful. He 
ſent thither an army of 7000 men, under the command 
of his brother the earl of Lancaſter. That prince gained 


at firſt ſome advantages over the French at Bourdeaux: 


But he was ſoon after ſeized with a diſtemper, of which 
he died at Bayonne. The command devolved on the earl 


| of po Bees Wer was not ahle- to Wn oy ching o. con- 


Bur the active and Waren wirt of Reward, while 
his conqueſts brought ſuch conſiderable acceſſions to the 
Engliſh monarchy, could not be ſatisfied, ſo long as 
Guienne, the ancient patrimony of his family, was wreſted 


from him by the diſhoneſt artifices of the French monarch. 


Finding, that the diſtance of that province rendered all 
his efforts againſt it feeble and uncertain, he propoſed to 
attack France in eee where ſhe: ed more vul - 
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France, 


_- fable paler with this IP de married I 
Elizabeth, to John earl of Holland, and at the fas time 
55. contracted an alliance with Guy earl of Flanders, ſtipu- 

| | lated to pay him the ſum of 75,000 pounds, and projected 
an invaſion with their united forces upon Philip, their 
common enemy *. He hoped; that, when he himſelf, at 

the head of the Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Dutch armies, re- 
inforced by his German allies, to whom he had promiſed 

or remitted conſiderable ſums, ſhould enter the frontiers. 

of France, and threaten the capital itſelf, Philip would 

at laſt be obliged to relinquiſh his acquiſitions, and pur- 

chaſe peace by the reſtitution of Guienne. But in order 

to ſet this great machine in movement, conſiderable ſup- 

plies were requiſite from the parliament; and Edward, 
without much difficulty, obtained from the barons and 

knights a new grant of a twelfth. of all their moveables, 

and from the boroughs, that of an eighth. The great 

and almoſt unlimited power of the king over the latter, 

enabled him to throw the heavieſt part of the burthen on 

them; and the prejudices, which he ſeems always to have 
entertained againſt the church, on account of the former 

zeal of the clergy for the Mountfort faction, made him 

reſolve to load them with {till more conſiderable impoſi- 
tions, and he required of them a fifth of their moveables. 
. But he here met with an oppoſition, which for ſome time 
Ailſconcerted all his meaſures, and engaged him in enter- 
prizes, that were ſome what dangerous to him; and would 

| have. proved ruinous to any of his. predeceſſors... | 
Diſentions | .Þ BONIFACE: VIII. who had ſucceeded: Celeſtine in the 
de. papa throne, was a man of the moſt lofty and enterprizing 
ſpirit; and though not endowed with that ſeyerity of 

5 manners, which commonly accompanies ambition in men 
ofß his order, he was determined to carry the authority of 

the tiara, and his dominion over. the temporal power, to 
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his immediate. predeceſſors, by oppreſ-. — : 


_ riod.,, Senſible. tho 
on the church in every province of Chriſtendom; had 


extremely alienated. the affections of the clergy, and had 
afforded; the civil magiſtrate. a pretence ſor laying like im- 
poſitions on eccleſiaſtical revenues, he attempted to reſume 


the former ſtation of the ſovereign pontiff, and to eſtabliſh 
himſelf as the common protector of the ſpiritual order 


againſt all invaders. For this purpoſe, he iſſued very 
ficate a general bull, prohibiting all 
i t his conſent any taxes upon 


the clergy, and all e from ſubmitting to ſuch 
impoſitions.; and he. threatened - both of them with the 


penalties. of excommunication in. caſe of diſobedience 7. 


This important edict is ſaid to have been procured by the 


ſolicitation. of; Robert de Winchelſey archbiſhop, of Can- 


terbury, who intended to employ it as a rampart againſt 
the violent extortions, which the church had felt from 


Edward, and the ſtill greater, which that prince's multi- 


plied neceſſities gave them reaſon to apprehend. When a 
demand, therefore, was made on the clergy of a fifth of 
their moveables, a tax which was probably much more 
grievous than a fifth of their revenue, as their lands were 
moſtly ſtocked with their cattle; and cultivated hy their 
villains 3 the clergy took ſhelter under the büll of pope 


Boniface, and pleaded conſcience in refuſing compliance . 
The king came not immediately to extremities on this re- 


pulſe 3: but after locking up all their granaries and barns, 
and'prohibiting all rent to be paid them, he appointed a 


new ſynod, to confer with him upon his demand. The 
primate, not diſmayed by · theſe proofs of Edward's reſo- 
lution, here plainly told him, that the clergy owed obe- 
aden to two: CO * ſpiritual and their tempo- 


7 Rymer, vol. . p. 706. Heming. yol.3. p. 104. „ Heming, 
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1297 e eee eee that Edward 

ya little regard to thoſe numerous privileges, on which 

they ſet fo high a value. He had formerly ſeized, in an 

Arbitrary manner, all the monie and plate 16dged in the 

>= __  - churches and convents, and had applied them to the pub- 

5 no ſerviee o; and they could not but expect more violent 

treatment on this ſharp refufal, grounded on ſuch dan- 

getous prineiples. Inſtead of applying te the pope for a 

relaxation of his bull, he reſolved immediately to employ 

the power in his hands; and he told the eccleſiaſtics, that, 

fince they refuſed to ſupport the <iyil; 80 

were unworthy to receive any bene 

would accordingly put them out of the protetion of the 

Alas. | This vigorous meafure was immediately carried 

into execution ©. Orders were iffued to the judges to re- 

ceive no cauſe brought before them by the clergy; to hear 

and decide all cauſes in which they were defendants: To 

do every man juſtice againſt them; to do them juſtice 

againſt no body 4. The ecclefiaſtics ſoon found them- 

. ſelves in the moſt miſerable ſituation imaginable. They 

. could not remain in their on houſes or convents for 

„ want of ſubſiſtence : If they went abroad, in queſt of 

enen they were diſmounted, robbed of their 

horſes and cloaths, abuſed by every ruffian, and no re- 

dreſs could be obtained by them for the moſt violent in- 


jury. The primate himſelf uns attacked on the highway, 


* 
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| was ſtripped of all his equipage and furniture 
laſt reduced to board himſelf with a ſingle ſervant in the 


* 


houſe of a country clergyman, The king, meanwhile, 1257. 


„ --65- + i 
r 


remained an indifferent ſpectator of all theſe violences; 


and without employing his officers in committing any im- 


mediate injury on the prieſts, which might have appeared 


invidious and oppreſſive, he took ample vengeance on 


them for their obſtinate refuſal of his demands. Though 
the arehbiſhop iſſued a general ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt all who attacked the perſons or property of 
eccleſiaſtics, it was not regarded: While Edward enjoyec 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the people become the voluntary 
inſtruments of his juſtice againſt them, and enurè them 
ſelves to throw off that reſpect for the ſacred order, by 
wich they had ſo long been overawed and governed. 
N of the elergy were at laſt broken by this 
Vork, which lay neareſt the danger that ſtill hung over 
them from the Scots, voluntarily, from the firſt, voted a 
fifth of their moveables; the biſhops of Saliſbury, Ely, 
and ſome others, made a compoſition for the ſecular clergy 
within their ſees; and they agreed, not to pay the fifth, 


which would have been an act of diſobedience to Boni- 


face's bull, but to depoſit a ſum equivalent in ſome 
church appointed them j whence it was taken by the 
king's officers *, Many particular convents and elergy- 
men made payment of a like ſym, and received the king's 
protection o. 1 who had not ready money, entered 
into recognizances for the payment. And there was 
ſcarcely found one ececleſiaſtic · in the kingdom, Who 


ſeemed willing to ſuffer, for the ſake of religious privi- 


leges, this new ſpecies of martyrdom, the moſt. tedious 


and languiſhing of "007 the moſt e to ſpiritual | 
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ple, was not ſufficient | to ſupply the king's ne- 
ceſſities, and that levied by compoſitions with the clergy 
ame in ſlowly, Edward was obliged, for A ahne far- 
oppreſlive-hand on all orders of men e ace a He 
imited the merchants in the quantity of wool allowed t 
exported; and at the ſame time forced them to pay 
lien tan fo forty ſhillings a ſack, which was.computed 
to be above che ich of the value i. He ſeized all the reſt 
of the wool, as well as all the leather of the kingdom, 
into his hands, and diſpoſed of theſe commodities for his 
own benefit k: He required the ſheriffs of each county 
ſupply him with 2000 quarters of wheat, and as many of 
oats, which' he permitted them to ſeize wherever they 
could find them: The cattle and other Commodities, 
neceſſary for ſupplying his army, were laid hold of with - 
out the conſent of the owners !: And though he promiſed 
to pay afterwards the equivalent of all theſe goods, men 
ſaw but little probability that a prince, who ſubmitted ſo 
little to the limitations of law, could ever, amidſt his 
multiplied neceſſities, be reduced to a ſtrict obſeryance of 
his engagements. He ſhowed at the ſame time an equal 
diſregard to the principles of the feudal law, by which 
all the lands of his kingdom were held: In order to en- 
ereaſe his army, and enable him to ſupport that great 


effort, which he propoſed to make againſt F rance, he re- 
quired the attendance of every proprietor of land, poſſeſſed 
75 3 PR a "os even e he 3 = of * 


i Walſing. p. 69. Tien, p 155 * Heming 15 1. P. p. 50 110 
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: Tuch ſervice's; 
Taser 2 er vielene ab ** arbittary bowefz noe- 
i withſtanding the great perſonal regard generally borne to 
the king, bred” murmurs in every order of men; and it 
was not long; ere ſome of the great nobility, jealous of 
their own privileges, as well as of national liberty; gave 
countenance and authority to theſe complaints. Edward 
aſſembled on the ſea-coaſt an army, which he propoſed to 


da en nt obgt by bis ent perform ang egit 
. 


ſend over to Gaſcony, while he himſelf ſhould in perſon 


make an impreffron on the ſide of Flanders; and hie in- 
tended to put thefe forces under the conthatid of Hum 
phrey Bohuh, earl of Hereford, the conſtable, and Roger 


Bigod, earl of Norfolk, the mareſchal of England. But 


theſe two powerful earls refuſed to execute his commands, 
and affirmed, that they were only obliged by their office 


to attend his perfon in the wars. A violent altercation 
enſued 3 and the king, in the height of his paſſion, ad- 
drefling himſelf to the conſtable, exclaimed; Sir earl, by 


God, you ſhall either go or hang. By God, Sir King, replied 
Hereford, I will neither zo nor hang *: And he immedi- 
ately departed, With the e e above thirty 8 850 


conſiderable barons. 


Uros this oppoſition, the bin laid afide the 56k | 


of an expedition. againſt ' Guienne; and aſſembled the 
forces, which he himſelf propoſed to tranſport into Flan⸗ 
ders. But the two earls, irritated in the conteſt and 


elated by i impuni ty, pretending that nohe of their anceſa 


tors had ever ſerved in that country, refuſed to perform 
the duty of their office in muſtering the army . The 
king, now finding it adyiſeable to proceed with moderas 
tion, inſtead of attainting the eafls, who poſſeſſed their 


dignities by 8 right, Wee Thomas de Berke 
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* Fn a p. ley, and Geoffrey de Geyneville, to act in that emergence, 


as conſtable and mareſchal 7. He endeavoured to recon- 


"i eile himſelf with the churth; took the primate again into 


favour a; made him, in conjunction with Reginald de 
Grey, tutor to the prince, whom he propoſed to appoint 
guardian of the kingdom during his abſence; and he even 
aſſembled a great number of the nobility in Weſtminſter- 


Wall, to whom he deigned to make an apology for his paſt 
eonduct. He pleaded the urgent neceſſities of the crown; 
his extreme want of money; his engagements from ho- 


nour as well as intereſt to ſupport his allies abroad: And 
he promiſed, if ever he returned in ſafety,. to redreſs all 


their grievances, to reſtore the execution of the laws, and 
to make all his ſubjects compenſation for the loſſes which 
. "they: had ſuſtained, Meanwhile, he begged them to ſuſ- 
pend their animoſities; to judge of him by his future 
behaviour, of which, he hoped, he ſhould be more maſter; 


to remain faithful to his government, or if he periſhed in 
the preſent war, to n! their e to his ſon and 


'TrzkE were 8 fi on the concurrence of FRA 
contents among the great, and. grievanees of the people, 
materials ſufficient, in any other period, to have bindled 


à civil war in England: But the vigour and abilities of 
Edward kept every one in awe; and his dexterity, i in ſtop- 


ping on the brink of danger, and retracting the meaſures, 


> to which he had been puſhed by his violent temper and ar- 
bi 


wry. principles, ſaved the nation from ſo great a cala- 
mity. The two great earls dared not to break out into 
open violence: hey proceeded, no farther than framing 


A remonſtrance, which was delivered to to | the king at Win- 
che! ſea, when he was ready 1 to embark for Flanders. They 
1 there complained of the violations _ the, great charter; 25 4 


5 M. Weſt, p. 40 by 4 RET. renz, 
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part of his council were now at a diſtance, and without 5 2 | 
_ their advice he could not deliberate on meaſures 9 fo | 


| their party, reſolyed to take advantage of Edward's ab- with e | 1 4 | 


they came with a great body of cavalry and infantry ; and 


| ſhould be put into their cuſtody n. The primate, who 


| young prince and of the reſolutions of parliament. Their 


_ paſt meaſures : They only required, that the two char- 


The prince of Wales and his council aſſented to theſe. 


2 


; the nes elbe of corn, F cattle, c n vr. 


and ard all; of wool, a commodity, which they af- , 3 4 - ” 4 | 
firmed to be equal in value to Half the lands of the king- 129377 


dom the arbitrary impoſition of forty ſhillings a ſack on 
the ſmall quantity of wool allowed to be exported by the 
merchants and they claimed an immediate redreſs of all 
theſe grievances Tze king told them, that the greateſt 


gr puny * "I ." I | 
Bur the conſtable and matelthal, With the kicks Sw od - 


ſence; and to obtain an explicite aſſent to their demands. FO” 
When ſummoned to attend the parliament at London, 


before they would enter the city, required that the gates 


ſecretly favoured all their pretenſions, adviſed the council | 
to comply; and thus they became maſters both of the 


demands however, were moderate; and ſuch as ſuffi- 
ciently juſtify the purity: of their intentions in all their 


ters ſhould receive a ſolemn, confirmation; that a clauſe | 
ſhould be added to ſecure the nation for ever againſt all 
impoſitions : and taxes without conſent of parliament ; and 
that they. themſelves and their adherents, ho had refuſed- | 
to attend the king into Flanders, ſhould be pardoned for 
this offence, and ſhould: be again received into favour v. 


terms ; and the charters. were ſent over to the king in 
F landers to be there confirmec | by Fim, e he 


3 Walfiog, p. 72. Heming, my i. p. 115. Trivet, p. 304. | 
t Walfing. p. Je. Heming. vol. i. p. 117. Triver, © p. 304. | 
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internal ſtruggles, to affix his ſeal to the eharters, as alſo: 
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would for the 3 bes . TS, and 
pos limits to his lawleſs authority. Qn various pretences,' 
he delayed three days giving any anſwer to the deputies; 
and when. the pernicious conſequences. of his refuſal were 
_ repreſented: to him, he was at laſt obliged, after many 


to the clauſe. that bereaycd- him of the power, which he 
had hitherto aſſumed, of impoſing. OO SEC's ces 
the people *. . . % 

. THAT. we may finiſh. at once f 
on concerning the ſettlement of the ce We an 
briefly. mention the. ſubſequent events which relate to it. 


5 The conſtable and mareſchal, informed of the king's 


- 


EDT Tero 


compliance, were ſatisfied 3 and not only ceaſed; from 


diſturbing the government, but aſkſted the regenty with 


| all, their power againft the Scots, who had riſen i arms, 


and had . thrown off the yoke of England r. But being 
Enfble, that the ſmalleſt. pretence would ſuffice to make 
Edward retract theſe deteſted laws, which, though, they 


had often received the ſanction both af king and parlia- 


ment, and had been acknowledged during three reigns, 
were never yet deemed to have fufficient validity; they 
inſiſted, that he ſhould again confirm them on his return 

to England, and ſhould thereby renounce all plea which 
he might derive from his reſiding in a foreign: country, 


hen he formerly affixed his ſeal to 2 1 appeared, 


that they judged aright of Edward's character and inten- 
tions: He delayed this dba . as long as poſlible; 's 
and when the fear of worſe conſequences obliged him 
again to comply, he expreſsly added a falvo for His royal 
FOg: tive, which in ee the whole 
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6 The two earls and their adhe- e HA 
rents left the — in diſguſt; and the king e 
| conſtrained, on a future occaſion, to grant to the people, 297 
without any ſubtetfuge, a pure and abſolute confirma- | 
tion of thoſe laws b, which were ſo much the object of 
their. paſhonate. affection. Even farther ſecurities; were 
hen provided for the eſtabliſhment of national privileges. 
Three knights \ were appointed to be choſen in each coun- 


1 1 


% and were inveſted Wich the power of puniſhing, by 

e and impriſonment, every trangreffion or violation of 
the charters ©: A precaution, Which, though it was ſoon. 
diſuſed, as encroaching too much on royal prerogative, 

proves the attachment, which the Engliſh in that age bore 
to liberty, and their well- grounded 7 of the arbi- 
trary diſpoſition of Edward. 

Taz work, however, was not yet entirely flnithe# 
and complete. In order to execute the leſſer charter, it- 
was requiſite, by new perambulations, to, ſet bounds to 
the royal foreſts, and to diſafforeſt all land which former 

 encroachthents had comprehended within their limits. 

Edward diſcovered the ſame reluckance to comply with 

this equitable demand ; and i it was not till after many de- 

lays on his part, and many ſolicitations and requeſts, and 

even menaces of war and violence , on the part of the 

barons, that the perambulations were made, and exact 

boundaries fixed, by a jury on each county, to the extent 

of his foreſts e. Had not his ambitious and active temper 

raiſed him fo many foreign enemies, and obliged him to 
TIE recourſe 10 often 60 We allffance on his ſubjects, ko 


3 al WY i. p. 167, 168. b Heming. ki p. 168. 

© Hemingford, val. i. p. 10. 4 Walfing, p. 80, We are-told 
57 Tyrrel, vol it, p 145. from the Chronicle of St. Albans, that the barons, 
not content witk the execution of the charter of foreſts, demanded of Edwatd 
as high terms as had been impoſed on his father by the enrl of * But | 
bs other hiſtorian mentions this particular, 
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2 t thoſe eee en; never have been ex: 


= e while 7 eg e, \ after 'F many | ſybcefeul he | 
_ gles, deemed themſelves happy i in the ſecure- - poſſeſſion of 


— 


their privileges they were ſurprized i in 1305 to find, that 
Edward had ſecretly applied to Rome, and had- procured, 


from that mercenary court, an an-abſolution from all the oaths 


and engageinents, Which be had ſo often reiterated, to 


| obſerve both the charters, There are ſome lies f ſo 


credulous as to imagine, that this perilous ſtep was taken 
by bim for no other purpoſe than to acquire the merit of 


granting a new confirmation of the charters, as he did 


ſoon after; and a confirmation ſo much the more unqueſ- 
tionable, ! *, it could never after be invalidated by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, on pretence of any force or violence which had 
been impoſed upon him. But beſides, that this might 
have been done with a much better grace, if he had never 


applied for any ſuch abſolution, the whole” tenor of his 


conduct proves him to be little ſuſceptible of ſuch refine- 
ments in patriotiſm; and this very deed itſelf, in which 


| he anew confirmed the charters, carries on the face of it 


a very oppoſite preſumption. Though he ratified the 


charters; in general, he ſtill laid hold of the papal bull ſo 
far as to invalidate the late perambulations « of the foreſts, 
: which had been made with ſuch care and attention, and 


to reſerve to himſelf the power, in caſe of favourable i in- 


cidents, to extend as much as formerly thoſe arbitrary 


juriſdiQtions, . If the power Was vot in fact made uſe of, 


we can 58 conclude, that the favourable incidents did 
_ offer. 3 : He 1 


Bel 


Tus, the a conteſts of near a 1 3 * ; 
thoſe ever accompanied with violent jealouſies, often witk 


| public convulſions, the Great W Was ere a 
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ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the moſt ambitious of all 
their princes 1. It is computed, that above thirty con- 


firmations of the charter were at different times required 


of ſeveral Kings, and granted by them, in full parliament; 
a precaution, which, while it diſcovers ſome ignorance of 
the true nature of law and government, proves a laudable 


jealouſy of national privileges in the people, and an ex- 
treme anxiety, leſt contrary precedents ſhould ever be 


| pleaded as an authority for infringing them. Accord- 
ingly we find, that, though arbitrary practiees often pre- 


vailed, and were even able to eftabliſh themſelves into 


ſettled cuſtoms, the validity of the Great Charter was 
never afterwards formally diſputed ; and that grant was 


ſtill regarded as the baſis of Engliſh government, and che | 


ſure rule by which the authority of every cuſtom was to. 
be tried and canvaſſed. The juriſdiction of the Star- 


chamber, martial law, impriſonment by warrants from 


the privy- council, and other practices of a like nature, 


though eſtabliſhed for ſeveral centuries, were ſcarcely N 


ever allowed by the Engliſh to be parts of their conſtitu- 


tion: The affection of the nation for liberty ſtill pre- 


vailed over all precedent, and even all political reaſoning: 
The exerciſe of theſe powers, after being long the ſource 
of ſecret murmurs among the people, was, in fulneſs of 
time, ſolemnly aboliſhed, as illegal, at leaſt ; as opprefipe, 
by the whole legiſlative authority. 


To return to the period, from which this account of | 


the charters has led us: Though the king's impatience to 
appears at the head of his armies in Flanders. made him 


4 It ma ee be remarked, that the was never 8 the chief ac- 
c tors in this tranſaction, ana he found means afterwards to oblige both the 
conflable and mareſchal to reſign their offices into his hands. The former 


| received a new grant of it: But the office of WERE was "MN to Thomas 
& Brotherton, the King's ſecond ſon. 2 
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nes; and the Engliſh nation have the honour bee gg But: 
torting, by their perſeverance, this conceſſion from the 
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12 85 A 2. overlook all conſiderations, either of domeſtic diſcontents 
or of commations among the Scots; his embarkation had 
deen ſo long retarded by the various obſtructions thrown 


nn nis ay, chat he loſt the proper ſeaſon for action, and 


after his atrival made no progreſs againſt the enemy. The 
king. of France, taking advantage of his abſence, had 
broken into the Low Countries ; had defeated the F le- 
mings in the battle of Furnes ; had made himſelf maſter 
of Liſle, St. Omer, Courtrai, and Vpres; and ſeemed 
in a ſituation to take full vengeance on the earl of F landers, 
his rebellious vaſſal. But Edward, ſeconded by an Eng- 
liſh army of 50,000 men (for this is the number aſſigned 
| by hiſtorians *) was ſoon able to ſtop the career of his 
Victories; and Philip, finding all the weak reſources of 
his kingdom already exhauſted, began to dread a reverſe of 
fortune, and to apprehend an invaſion. on France itſelf. 
The king of England, on the other hand, diſappointed 
of aſſiſtance from Adolph, king of the Romans, which, 
he had purchaſed at a very high price, and finding many 
| prgent calls for his preſence in England, Was deſirous of 
ending on any honourable terms a war, which ſerved 
only to divert his force from the execution of more im- | 
portant projects. This diſpoſition | in both monarchs ſoon 
produced a ceſſation of hoſtilities for two years; and en- 
gaged-them to ſubmit their e to the * 
A N . 
1296. 6 end the laſt of the . 8 thc 
' exerciſed" an authority over the temporal juriſdiction of 
princes ; and theſe exorbitant pretenſions, which he had 
been tempted to aſſume from the ſucceſsful, example of 
. predeceſſors, but of which the ſeaſon was now paſt, 
involved him in fo many calamities, and were attended 
* a anette a Snappy, hak 1 8 hors oy | 
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3 though never ER nad by C HS ry | 
his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair. Edward and Phili . 
equally jealous of papal claims, took care to inſert in their = B 
reference, that Boniface was made judge of the differences 1% 
by their conſent, as a private perſon, not by any right f 
his pontificate ; and the pope, without ſeeming to be of- 
fended at this mortifying clauſe, proceeded to give a ſen- 
tence between them, in which they both acquieſced l. 

He brought. them to agree, that their union ſhould be 

cemented by a double marriage; that of Edward himſelf, 

who, was now 2 widower, with Margaret, Philip's ſiſter, 

and that of the prince of Wales, with Iſabella, daughter _— 
pf that monarch ». Philip was likewiſe willing to reſtore „ 

Guienne to the Engliſh, which he had indeed no good 

| pretence to detain ; but he inſiſted, that the Scots and . 
, their king, John Baliol, ſhould, as his allies, . be alſo — 
comprehended in the treaty, and ſhould be reſtored to 
their liberty. The difference, after ſeveral diſputes, was Peace with 
compromiſed, by their making mutual ſacrifices to each. nee, 
other. Edward agreed to abandon his ally the earl of 5 
Flanders, on condition that Philip ſhould treat in like 
manner his ally the King of Scots. The proſpect of con- 
quering theſe. two, countries, whoſe ſituation made. them, 

ſo commodious an acquilition to the reſpective kingdoms, 
prevailed over all other conſiderations ; ; and though they 
were both finally diſappointed in their hopes, their con- 

duct was very reconcilable to the principles of an inte- 
reſted policy. This was the firſt ſpecimen which the Scots 
had of the Fr reneh. alliance, and which was exactly con- 
formable to What a ſmaller power muſt always expect, 
when it blindly attaches itſelf to the will and fortunes of | 
a greater. That unhappy people, now engaged ina 
brave,. though, ee conteſt for 8 e were 
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28. 3 CE by the ally, in in whom FT TAL . repoſed 
3 D Geir final 'confience, to . will of an n imperious con- 
3 queror. ; 


|  Revoltef Tuouen England, as well as al other Whiogean 
| I countries, Was, in its ancient ſtate, very ill qualified for 


making, and ftill worſe for maintaining conqueſts, Scot- 
Jand was ſo much inferior in its internal force, and was 
$ ill ſituated for receiving foreign ſuccours, that it is no 
wonder Edward, an ambitious monarch, ſhould have caſt 
his eye on ſo tempting am acquiſition, which brought 
both ſecurity and greatneſs to his native kingdom. But 
the inſtruments, whom he employed to maintain his do- 


minion over the northern kingdom, were not happily | 


choſen ; 'and acted not with the requiſite prudence and 
moderation, i in reconciling the Scottiſh nation to a yoke, 
Which they bare with ſuch extreme reluctance. War- 
renne retiring into England, on account of his bad ſtate 
of health, left the adminiftration entirely in the hands of 
"nth: who was appointed juſticiary of Scotland, and 


8 Creſſingham, who bore the office of treaſurer; and a fmall ' 


military force remained, to fecure'the precarious authority 
of thoſe miniſters. The latter had no other object than 
the amaſſing of money by rapine and injuftice : The for- 
| mer diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the rigour and feve ity of his 
. temper : And both of them, treating the Scots as a con- 
quered people, made them "ſenſible, too early, of the 
grievous ſervitude into which they had fallen.” As Ed- 
ward required, that all the proprietors of land "ſhould 
| ſwear fealty to him; every one, who refuſed or delayed 
giving this teſtimony of ſubmiſſion, was outliwed, and 
impriſoned, and puniſhed without mercy ; ; and the braveſt 
and moſt generdus ſpirits of the nation were thus exaſ- 
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Tens one William Wallace, of a ſmall fortune, O = Av 


deſcended of an ancient family, in the weſt of Scot- 


land, bo ind 2 prompted him to Wee and 


ef delivering his native comtlty ck 5 dominion of fo- 
reigners. This man, whoſe- valorous exploits are the 


object of juſt admiration, but have been much exagge; 


rated by the traditions of his countrymen, had been pro- 


voked by the inſolence of an Engliſh officer to put him to 
death; and finding himſelf obnoxious on that account to 


the ſeverity of the adminiſtration, he fled into the woods, 


and offered himſelf as a leader to all thoſe whom their 


crimes, or bad fortune, or avowed: hatred of the Engliſh, 
had reduced to a like neceſſity. He was endowed with' 
gigantic force of body, with heroic courage 'of mind, 


with diſintereſted magnanimity, with incredible patience . 
and ability to bear hunger, fatigue, and all the ſeverities 


of the ſeaſons; and he ſoon acquired, among thoſe deſ- 
perate fugitives, that authority, to which his virtues ſo. 


| juſtly intitled him. Beginning with ſmall attempts, in | 


which he was always ſucceſsful, he gradually proceeded 


to more momentous enterprizes ; and he diſcovered equal 


caution in ſecuring his followers, and valour in annoying 


the enemy. By his knowledge of the country, he was 


enabled, when purſued, to enſure a retreat among the 
moraſſes or -foreſts or mountains; and again, collecting 


bis diſperſed aſſociates, he unexpectedly appeated in an- 
other quarter, and ſurprized and routed and put to the 
ſword the unwary "Engliſh. Every day brought accounts 
of his great actions, which were received with no leſs 
favour by his countrymen than terror by the enemy: All. 
thoſe, who thirſted after military fame, were deſirous to 


partake of his renown: His ſucceſsful valour ſeemed to 
vindicate the nation from the ignominy, into which it 
had fallen, by its tame ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh : And 
29 no nobleman of x note ventured as yet to join his 
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brought the valour of his followers to cotreſpond to his 
| own, reſolved to ſtrike a deciſive blow againſt the Engliſh 


government; and he concerted the plan of attacking Or- 
meſby at Scone, and of taking vengeance on him, for all 


the violence and tyranny, of which he had been guilty. 


The: juſticiary, apprized of his intentions, fled cr 


into England: All the other officers. of that nation imi- 


tated his example: Their terror added alacrity and cou- 
rage to the Scots, who betook themſelves to arms in every 
quarter: Many of the principal barons, and among the 
og Sir William Douglas e, openly countenanced Wal- 
lace's party: Robert Bruce ſecretly favoured and pro- 
incl the ſame cauſe :. And the Scots, ſhaking off their 


fetters, prepared themſelves to defend, by.an united effort, 
that liberty which they had ſo unexpectedly oo 


fa 


from the hands of their oppreſſors. 


Bur Warrenne, collecting an army 1 mils * 


whe north of England, prepared. to re-eſtabliſh his autho- 


rity, ; and he endeavoured, by the celerity of his arma- 


ment and of his march, to compenſate for his paſt neg- 


ligence, which had enabled the Scots. to throw off the 
Engliſh government, He ſuddenly entered Annandale, 
and came up with the enemy at Irvine, before their forces 


© were fully collected, and before they had put themſelves 
ma poſture of defence. | Many of the Scottiſh. nobles, 


alarmed with their dangerous ſituation, here ſubmitted to 


the Engliſh, | renewed their oaths of fealty, . promiſed to 
deliver hoſtages for their good behaviour, and received a 


pardon for paſt offences P. Others who had not yet de- 
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bracing the cauſe of their diſtreſſed countrymen.” But 
Wallace, uhoſe authority oer his retainers was more 
fully confirmed by the abſence of the great noples, per- 
ſevered obſtinately in his purpoſe; and finding kimſelf 
unable to give battle to the enemy, he marched north 
wards, with an intention of ' prolonging che war, and of 

turning to his adyantage the ſituation of that mountainous 
and barren country. When Warrenne advanced to 3 
ling, he: found Wallace encamped ar C 1buff R 
„ e Forth; and deing a: 


the Scots 9; he prepared to attack them in Freund me 
which Wallace, no leſs prudent than cqurageous, had 
chaſen-fov his army. In ſpite of the remonſtrances of ; 


who fincerely adhered to the Engliſh, he ordered his ar- 
my to paſs a bridge which lay over the Forth; but he: 
was ſoon convinced, by fatal experience, of the error of: 
his conduct. Wallace, allowing ſuch numbers of the 
Engliſh to paſs as he thought proper, attacked them be- 
fore they were fully formed, put them to rout; puſhe@ 
part of them into the river, deſtroyed the reft by the edge 
of the ſword, and gained a complete victory over them . 
Among the ſlain was Creſſingham himſelf, whoſe 
was fo extremely odious to the Scots, eee N 
dead body, and made ſaddles. amd girths of his kin 1. 
Warreniiez finding the remainder of his army much dif- 
mayed by this misfortune, was obliged again to evacuate 
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ens = fell ſoon after: ats de Bas e f i Reis 
. WII ACE; univerſally revered, as the ee br his 


country, now received, from the hands of his followers, 
the dignity of regent or guardian under the captive Ba- 
Hol ; and finding that the diſoxders of war, as well as the 
unfavourable ſeaſons, had produced a famine in Scotland, 
de urged his army to march into England, to ſubſiſt at 
the expence of the enemy, and to revenge all paſt inju- 
ries,” by retaliating on that hoſtile nation. The Scots, 
who deemed every thing poſſible under ſuch a leader, 
Joyfully attended his call. Wallace, E WE into the 
northern counties during the winter ſ 


place waſte with fire and fword ; and aftes extetiding on 


all ſides, without oppoſition, the fury of his ravages, as 
far as the biſhopric of Durham, he returned, loaded with 


| ſpoils, and crowned with glory, into his own country v; 


Tue diforders, which at that time prevailed in England; 


ſchal, made it impoſſible to collect an army ſuff 


from the refractory behaviour of the conſtable and mare · 


feſiſt the enemy, AN 2: the nation to this vor and 


diſhonour. : 


"Bai Sinar;/atio vibrant i Inte Pe Er of 
tele, events, and had already concluded a truce with 


France, now haſtened over to England, in certain hopes, 


by his activity and valour, not only of wiping off this 
diſgrace, but of recovering that important conqueſt of 


Scotland, which he always regarded as the chief glory 


and advantage of his reign.¶ He appeaſed the wurmurs of 


his people by conceſſions and promiſes: He reſtored: to 


the citizens of London the election of their own tnagi- 
ſtrates, of which they had been bereayed in the later part 


of bis father's reign : He ordered ſtrict enquiry to be made 


diaet the corn and meer * "ROO _ * 
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pay the value to the owners ; And making public pro- 4 


| feſſions of confirming and obſerving the charters, he re- 
gained the confidence of the diſcontented nobles. Having 
by all theſe Popular arts rendered himſelf entirely maſter 
of his people, he collected the whole military force of 
England, Wales, and Ireland; and marched with an 


army of near a hundred. thouſand e to the WT 11.7 4 


therh frontiers. 
Norms could have enabled FR Scots to reſi, bite 
for one ſeaſon, ſo mighty a power, except an entire union 
among themſelves; but as they were deprived. of their 
king, whoſe perſonal qualities, even when he was pre- 
ſent, appeared ſo contemptible, and had left among his 
ſubjeQs no principle of attachment to him or his family ; 
factions, jealouſies, and animoſities unavoidably aroſe 
among the great, and diſtracted all their councils. The 
elevation of Wallace, though purchaſed by ſo great merit, 
and ſuck eminent ſervices, was the object of envy to the 
nobility, who repined to ſee a private gentleman raiſed 
aboye them by his rank, and ſtill more by his glory and 
reputation. Wallace himſelf, fenfible of their jealouſy, 
and dreading the ruin of his country from thoſe inteſtine 
diſcords, voluntarily reſigned his authority, and' retained 
only the command over that body of his followers, who, 
being accuſtomed to victory under his ſtandard, dein 
to follow into the field any other leader. The chief power 
devolved on the ſteward of Scotland, and Cummin of Ba- 
denoch; men of eminent birth, under whom the great 
chieftains were more willing to ſerve in defence of their 
dountry. The two Scottiſh commanders, collecting their 


ſeveral forces from every quarter, fixed their ſtation at 
Falkirk, and propoſed there to abide the aſſault of the 
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en t their fore: 1 Leelhed the in- 
hree bodies with archers * And 


heather the great ſuperiority of the Englith. in cavalry, 


. endeavoured to ſecure their front by paliſadees, tied toge- 
ther with ropes *. In chis N they exp pected the 
ach of the « enemy. 1 


255 7 * TEE king, when he ST i in if ight in the 3 was 


Falkirk. 1 5 with the proſpect of being able, by « one. deciſive 
roke, to determine the fortune of the war; and dividing 
his army alſo. into three bodies, he led them to the attack. 
"The Engliſh archers, who began about this time to ſur- 

| paſs thoſe 
| men off the field; 3 and then pouring in their arrows 
among the pikemen, who were cooped up within their 
intrenchments, threw them into diſorder, arid. rendered 
the aſſault of the Engliſh pikemen and cavalry more eaſy 
and ſucceſsful. The whole Scottiſh. army was broken, 
and chaced off the field with great flaughter.; Which the 
hiſtorians, 1 more to the exaggerated relations of 
the populace, than to the probability of things; make 


amount to fifty or ſixty thouſand, men J. It is onyx Cer- 


tain » that the Scots never ſuffered a greater loſs, in any 

action, nor one which ſeemed to W more, ie 

ruin to their country. nen PTL 
In this general rout « of the. army, Wallace mili 

a Kill and preſence of min enabled him to keep his troops 

entire; andi retiring behind the Carrong. he marched | lei- 


| ſurely along the banks of that ſmall river, which pro- 


tected him from the enemy. Young Bruce, who had 


alnady given BY 1 1 his in geninzz but who 
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of other nations, firſt chaced the Scottiſh bow- | 


2e well e ee © 
bis dehaviour, called out to him and deſired aſhort cn 
ference. He here repreſented to Wallace the fruitleſs and 


ruinous enterprize in which he was engaged; and'endea- 


voured to bend his inflexible ſpirit to ſubmiſſion under 


ſuperior power and ſuperior fortune: He inſiſted on the 


unequal conteſt between a weak. ſlates deprived of its 
head and agitated by inteſtine diſcord, and a mighty na- 


tion, conducted by the ableſt and moſt martial monarch of 
the age, and poſſeſſed of every reſource either for pro- 
tracting the war, or for puſhing it with vigour and acti- 
vity : If the love of his country were his motive for perſe= 
_ verance, his obſtinacy tended only to prolong her miſery; 
if he' carried his views to private grandeur and ambition, 
he might reflect, that, even if Edward ſhould withdraw 


his armies, it appeared from paſt experience, that ſo 
many haughty nobles, proud of the pre- eminence of their 
families, would never ſubmit to perſonal merit, whoſe 
ſuperiority they were leſs inclined to regard as an object 
of admiration, than as a reproach and injury to them- 
ſelves. To theſe exhortations Wallace replied, that, if 
therto ated alone, as the champion of his coun- 
try, it was ſolely becauſe no ſecond or competitor, or 
what he rather wiſhed, no leader had as yet appeared to 
place himſelf in that honourable ſtation : That the blame 
lay entirely on the nobility, and chiefly on Bruce him 


he had hi le 


ſelf, who, uniting perſonal merit to dignity of family, 


| had deſerted the poſt, which both nature and fortune, 
by ſuch powerful calls, invited him to aſſume: That che 
Scots, poſſeſſed of ſuch a head, would, by their unani= - 
mity and concord, have ſurmounted the chief difficulty 


under which they now laboured, and might hope, not- 


withſtanding their preſent loſſes, to oppoſe ſucceſsfully all - 


the power and abilities of Edward : That Heaven itſelf 
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e or aotbitian, G to join in one 3 the 20- 
2298 quiſifion of royalty with the defence of national inde- 


n ug of « brave man, could never be ſince 


no othe 


ance: And that as the intereſts of his nen more 
derely cul- 
tivated by a ſacrifice of liberty, he himfelf was determined, 


us far as poffble, to prolong, not her miſery, but her free- 


dom, and was deſirous, that his own life, as well as the 
exiſtence of the nation, might terminate, when they could 
wiſe be preſerved than by receiving the chains 


of a haughty victor. The gallantry of theſe ſentiments, 


though delivered by an armed enemy, ſtruck the generous 


mind of Bruce: The flame was conveyed from the breaſt 


of one hero to that of another: He repented of his engage- 
| ments with Edward; and opening his eyes to the honour- 
able path, pointed out to him by Wallace, ſecretly de- 


termined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of embracing the 


| 1 however wen of vis n carnal =, 


nay. 


Tur ſebjeRtion of Scodiind; e nding' this great 


| ern of Edward, was not yet entirely completed, The 
Engliſh army, after reducing all the fouthern provinces, 


was obliged to retire for want of proviſions; and left the 
northern counties in the hands of the natives. The 


Scots, no leſs enraged at their preſent defeat, than ele- 


vated by their paſt victories, ſtill maintained the conteſt 


for liberty; but being fully ſenſible of the great inferio- 


rity of their force, they endeavoured, by application to 


f eig courts, to procure to themſelves ſome aſſiſtance. 
The ſupplications of the Scottiſh miniſters were rejected 
by Philip; but were more ſucceſsful with the court of 
i en Boniface, pleaſed with an occaſion of exerting 
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| to 2 A ſtop to his oppreſſions on Scotland, and For play- 


dependance. of that kingdom *. Among other arguments, . 
hinted at above, he mentioned the treaty conducted and 


with the heireſs of "AR ary a treaty which would have 
| been abſurd, had he been ſuperior lord of the kingdom, 


mative ſtyle, which had. been ſo ſucceſsful with him and 


wt 


hority, wrote a letter ug e him © TAY 


ing all the proofs, ſuch as they had probably been fur-, 4 1398s 35 
niſhed him by the Scots themſelves, for the ancient in- again ſub= 


finiſhed by Edward himſelf, for the marriage of his ſon 


and had poſſeſſed. by the feudal law the right of diſpoling 
of his ward in marriage. He mentioned ſeveral other 
ſtriking facts, which fell within the compafs of Edward's 
own. knowledge 3 particularl Yo that Alexander, when he 
did homage to the king, openly and expreſsly declared in 
his preſence, . that he ſwore fealty not for his crown, but 
for the lands which he held in England : And the  pope's 
letter might have paſſed for a reaſonable one, had he not 
ſubjoined his own claim to be liege lord of Scotland; a 
claim which had not once been heard of, but which, 
with a ſingular confidenice, he aſſerted to be full, entire, 
and deriyed from the moſt remote antiquity, The affir- 
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his predeceſſors in ſpiritual conteſts, was never before 
abuſed after a more egregious manner in any eule contro- 
verly, | 


4, 


Tux pn which Edward 8 to Boniface! s 1 3 | 
contains particulars, no leſs fingular and remarkable o. He e 
there proves the ſuperiority of England by hiſtorical facts, 
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deduced from the period of Brutus, the Trojan, who, he 


ſaid, founded the Britiſh monarchy in the age of Eli and 


Samuel; He ſupports his poſition by all the events which 
paſſed in the iſland before the arrival of the Romans : 


AY after laying great 8 on the e dominion 
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oY H 4A r. ahd hetoic viftories ries er Link Atthur; he vouckfafes at aff 
to deſcend to the time of Edward the elder, with which, 
zen. jn his ſpeech to the ſtates of Scotland, he had choſen to 
| e begin his claim of ſuperiority. He aſſerts it to be a fact, 
1 '  tntarious and confirmed by the records of antiquity, that the 
j Engliſh monarchs had often 'conferred the kingdom of 
Scotland on their own ſubjects; had dethroned theſe 
Voaſſal kings when unfaithful to them; and had ſubſtituted 
1 _ ethers in their ſtead. He diſplays with great pomp the 
1 tftull and complete homage which William had done to 
: Henry II. ; without mentioning the formal abolition of 
| that extorted deed by king Richard, and the renunciation of 
=_— all future claims of the fame nature. Yet this paper he 
{3M | begins with a ſolemn appeal to the Almighty, the ſearcher 
J for his own firm perſuaſion of the juſtice of his 
claim; and no leſs than a hundred and four barons, 
aſſembled in parliament at Lincoln, concur, in main- 
taining before the pope, under their ſeals, the validity of 
theſe pretenſions e. At the ſame time, however, they 
take care to inform Boniface, that, though they had ju- 

x tified their cauſe before him, they did not acknowledge 
him for their judge : The crown of England was free 
and ſovereign : They had ſworn to maintain all its royal 
prerogatives, and would never permit the king himſelf, 
were he e to . 8 . of 

$ Pets molett, hs toll, of truth! and Juſtice, 
#hich ſovereign ſtates diſcover in their tranſactions with 
—_ each other, is an evil univerſal and inveterate; is one great 
=  fource of the miſery to which the human race is conti- 
n nually expoſed; and it may be doubted, whether in many 
inſtances it be found in the end to contribute to the in- 
e of thoſe IN themſelves, who. thus ſacrifice 
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integrity to their politics. As few Res have C LE A P, : 1 
8 
| lain under ſtronger temptations to violate the princi iples A 
of equity, than Edward in his tranſactions with Scotland; Bhi hy 
ſo never were they violated with leſs ſcruple and hore 5 1 
Yet his advantages were hitherto precarious and uncer- «A 
tain z and the Scots, once rouſed to arms and enured to 1 
war, began to appear a formidable enemy, even to this 
military and ambitious monarch. They choſe John Saks 


again re- 


Cummin for their regent ; and not content with main- „ot. 
taining their independance in the northern parts, they | 

made incurſions into the ſouthern counties, which, Ed: 

ward imagined, he had totally ſubdued. John de Se- 

grave, whom he had left guardian of Scotland, led an 

army to oppoſe them; and lying at Roſlin near Edin- MIS 

burgh, ſent out his forces in three diviſions, to provide eps 

themſelves with forage and ſubſiſtance from the neigh- 

bourhood. One party was ſuddenly attacked by the re- 

gent and Sir Simon Fraſer ; and being unprepared, was 

immediately routed and purſued with great ſlaughter,” 

The few that eſcaped, flying to the ſecond diviſion, gave i 

warning of the approach of the enemy: The ſoldiers ran 

to their colours: And were immediately led on to take 

revenge for the death of their countrymen. The Scots, 

elated with the advantage already obtained, made a vigo- 

rous impreſſion upon them: The Engliſh, animated with 

a thirſt of vengeance, maintained a ſtout reſiſtance ; The 

victory was long undecided between them; but at laſt de- 

clared itſelf entirely i in favour of the former, who broke 

the Engliſh, and chaced them to the third diviſion, now _ --+-» 
advancing with a hafty march to ſupport their diſtreſſed 

companions. - Many of the Scots had fallen in the two. 

firſt actions; moſt of them were wounded ; and all of 

them extremely fatigued by the long continuance. of the 

combat: Vet were they ſo tranſported with ſucceſs and f 

W * » that, having ſudden] 1 recovered their . 3 
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£ [IS and wming the followers of their camp with the Peitz 
L of the laughtered enemy, they drove with fury upon 
1303. the ranks of the diſmayed Engliſh, The favourable mo- 
ment decided the battle; which the Scots, had they met 
with a ſtead) reſiſtance, were not long able to maintain: 
The Engli were chaced off the field: Three victories 
were thus gained j in one day : And the renown of theſe 
great exploits, ſeconded by the favourable dif oſitions of 
the people, ſoon made the regent maſter of all the fort- 
reſſes in the ſouth; and it became neceffary for Edward | 
Þ begin anew the d of the kingdom. 
Tun king prepared himſelf for this enterprize ih his 
uſual vi gour and ability, He aſſembled both a great fleet 
nd, "Y and 4 great army; : and entering the frontiers of Scotland, 
appeared \ with a force, which the enemy could not think 
of reſiſting i in the open field : The Engliſh havy, which 
ſailed along the coaſt, ſecured the army from any danger 
= | of famine : ward vigilance preſerved it from ſur. 
9 prizes: And by this prudent diſppſition they marched 
_—_— victorious from one extremity of the kingdom to the 
other, ravaging the open country, reducing all the 
caſtles , and receiving the ſubmiſſion of all the nobility, 
even that of Cummin the regent. The moſt obſtinate 
reſiſtance was made by the caſtle of Brechin, defended by 
Sir Thomas Maule ; and the place opened Hot its gates, 
till the death of the governor, by diſcouraging the garri- 
ſon, obliged t them to ſubmit to the fate, which had over- 
og een ſyb · whelmed the reſt of the kingdom. Wallace, though he 
1 attended the Engliſh army in their march, found but 
few opportunities 22 ſignalizing that valour, which had 
Formerly 1 made him ſo terrible to his enemies, VR 
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his acquiſition» durable ta the crown of England. He . 

ſeems to have carried matters to extremity againſt the 
natives: He abrogated all the Scottiſh laws and cuſtoms : 

He endeavoured to ſubſtitute the Engliſh in their place: 

He entirely razed or deſtroyed all the monuments of an- 

tiquity: Such records or hiſtories as had eſcaped his for- 

mer ſearch were now burnt or diſperſed: And he haſtened, 

by too precipitate ſteps, to aboliſh. entirely ow n 

_— and ww. nk it oy PREP”; OLD, SO 


Enna: 3 Mill Serie his favourite W 1306. 
expoſed to ſome danger, ſo lang as Wallace was alive; a 
and being prompted both by revenge and poliey, he em- 
ployed every art to diſcover his retreat, and becomem 
maſter of his perſon. At laſt, that hardy warrior, 'who 
was determined, amidſt the univerſal ſlavery of bis | 
countrymen, | Rill to maintain his independancy, was 
betrayed into Edward's hands by'Sir John Monteith,” his 
friend, whom he had made acquainted with the place of 
his cone ee The king, whoſe natural bravery and 

magnanimity ſhould have induced him to reſpect like 
qualities in an enemy, enraged at ſome acts of violence 
committed by Wallace during the fury of war, reſolved to 
overawe. the Scots by an example of ſeverity: He order- 
ed Wallace to be carried in chains to London; to be ad ura. 
tried as a rebel and traitor, though he had never made F 
ſubmiſſions or ſworn fealty to England ; and to be exe- 
cuted on Tower-hill; This was the unworthy fate of a 
hero, who, through a courſe of many years, had, with 
ſignal conduct, intrepidity, and perſeverance, defended, 
againſt a public and oppreſſive enemy, the liberties of his 
| native . | 
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v. Don the bubarous policy of Edward fied of the pur 
be ich it was: directed. The Scots, 
29%. ee 


of a conqueror into their laus and government, were 


flarther enraged at the injuſtice and cruelty exerciſed upon 


Wallace; and all the envy, which, during his life-time, 


| had attended that gallant chjeftain, being now buried in 


his graue, he was univerſally regarded as the champion 


of Scatland, and the - patron of her expiring independ- 
ancy. The people, inflamed with reſentment, were every 


where diſpoſed to riſe againſt the Engliſh government; 


| and it was not long ere a new and more fortunate leader 


prefented himſelf, „„ to 
nn, {a 


Kesent Bavucs, fon © of that Robert, ks had 5 
„ for the crown, had ſucceeded, by 
his father's death, to all his pretenſions ; and the demiſe 


| of Jobn Baliol, which happened nearly about the fame 
time in France, together with the captivity of Edward, 


'  the-eldeſt on of that prince, ſeemed to open a full career 


to the genius and ambition of this young nobleman, He 
faw, chat the Scots, when the right to their crown had 


expired in the males of their ancient royal fimily, had 


been divided into parties nearly equal between the houſes 


| of Bruce and Baliol; and that every incident, which 
had ſince happened, had tended to wean them from any 
Attachment to the latter. The flender capacity of John 


had, proved unable to defend them againſt their enemies: 
He had manly reſigned his crown into the hands of the 
conquerar : He had, before his delivery from captivity, 


1 55 eee volun- 
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very particular in the account of the times in which his father and grandfather 
died, Hemingford is one of the belt hiſtorians of that vge, 
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— cad traitors, ruflfians, and rebels, and with x. 


whom, he declared, he was determined to maintain no 
farther correſpondence : He had, during the time of his 


being a priſoner, ſeemed ill qualified to revive the rights, 


now fully abandoned, of his family. Bruce therefore 


ee eee fo long expoſed, from the want 


of a leader, to the oppreſſions of their enemies, would 
unanimouſly fly to his ſtandard, and would ſeat him on 
the vacant throne, to which he brought ſuch plauſible 
pretenſions, His aſpiring ſpirit, inflamed by the feryor 
of youth, and buoyed up by his natural courage, ſaw 
the glory alone of the enterprize, or regarded the prodi- 


gious difficulties, which attended it, as the ſource only of 


farther glory. The miſeries and oppreſſions, which he 
had beheld his countrymen ſuffer in their unequal, con- 
teſt ; the repeated defeats and misfortunes, which they 


had undergone ; proved to him ſo many incentives to 


wy them relief, and conduct them to vengeance againſt 
the haughty victors. The circumſtances, which attend- 


ed Bruce's firſt declaration, are variouſly related; but we 


ſhall rather follow the account given by the Scotch hiſto- 
rians; not that their authority is in general any wiſe 
comparable to that of the Engliſh ; but becauſe they may 
be ſuppoſed ſometimes better informed concerning facts, 
which ſo nearly intereſted their own nation. 


Bruce, who had long harboured . in his breaſt the 


deſign of freeing his enſlaved country, "ventured at Jaſt to 
open his mind to John Cummin, a powerful nobleman, 
with whom he lived in ſtrict intimacy. He found his friend, 


as he imagined, fully poſſeſſed with the ſame ſentiments ; 


and he needed to employ no arts of perſuaſion to make 


bio ae the reſolution of throwing « off, on the firſt fa- | 
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nity, the uſurped dominion of the Eng- 


Edward to London, Cummin, who either had all along 
diſſembled with him, or began to reflect more coolly in his 
abſence on the deſperate nature of the undertaking, re- 
folved to atone for his crime of aſſenting to this rebel- 
lion, by the merit of revealing the ſecret to the king of 
England. Edward did not immediately commit Bruce to 
euſtody ; becauſe he propoſed, at the ſame time, to ſeize 
kis three brothers, who reſided in Scotland; and he con- 


tented himſelf with ſecretly ſetting ſpies upon him, and 


ordering all his motions to be ſtrictly guarded.” A noble. 


man of Edward's court, Bruce's intimate friend, was 


apprized of his danger ; but not daring, amidft ſo many 


| watchful eyes, to hold any converſation with him, he 
fell on an expedient to give him warning, that it was 


full time he ſhould make his eſtape. He ſent him, by a 


| ſervant, 2 pair of gilt ſpurs and a purſe of gold, which 


he pretended to have borrowed from him; and left it to 
the ſagacity of his friend to diſcover the meaning of the 
preſent. Bruce immediately contrived the means of his 
eſcape; and as the ground was at that time covered with 
ſow, he had the precaution, it is ſaid, to order his 
Horſes to be ſhod with their ſhoes turned backwards, that 

he might deceive thoſe, «who ſhould track his path over 
the open fields or croſs roads, through which he purpoſed 
to travel, He arrived in a few days at Dumfries i in An «= 


| - .nandale, the chief ſeat of his family intereſt; and he 
| happily found a great number of the Scottiſh nobility 


toth Feb. 


there aſſembled, and Wee the on John Sn, his, 


N aſſociate. 


TRE noblemen were aſtoniſhed at toe appearance of ” 
Bruce among them; and ſtill more when he diſcovered 


to them the object of his journey. He told them, that he 


; was come to live or: die with them in defence of the li- 
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ntry, and he 
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to redeem the Scottiſh name from all the ſadfirtiities;” KAN 


which it had fo Tong ſuffered from the tyranny of their 


imperious maſters : That the ſacrifice of the rights of his 


family was the firſt injury, which had prepared the way 
for their enfuing ſlavery ; and by refuming them, which 


was his firm purpoſe, he opened to them the joyful pro- 


ſpeẽt of recovering from the fraudulent uſurper their an- 
cient and hereditary independaney: That all paſt misfor- 


tunes had proceeded from their diſunion; and they would 
ſoon appear no leſs formidable than of old to their ene- 


mies, if they now deigned to follow into the field their 


rightful prince, who knew no medium between death 
and victory: That their mountains and their valour, 


which had, during ſo many ages, protected their liberty 
from all the efforts of the Roman empire, would ſtill be 


ſufficient, were they worthy of their generous anceſtors, 
to defend them againſt the utmoſt violence of the Eng- 
liſh tyrant : That it was unbecoming men, born to the 


moſt ancient independance known in Europe, to ſubmit 
to the will -of any maſters; but fatal to receive thoſe, 


who, being irritated by fuch perſevering oppoſition, and 


inflamed with the higheſt animoſity, would never deem 


themſelves ſecure in their uſurped dominion but by ex- 
terminating all the ancient nobility, and even all the 
ancient inhabitants: And that, being reduced to this 


deſperate extremity, it were better for them at once to 
periſh, like brave men, with ſwords in their hands, than 


to dread long, and at laſt undergo, the fate of the unfor- 
tunate Wallace, whoſe merits, in the brave and obſti- 


nate defence of his country, were finally n = 


: the hands of an Engliſh executioner, ' 


TuE ſpirit with which this Ebbourlh was . 


the bold ſentiments which it conveyed, the novelty of 
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" 3G. indignation and revenge, with which they had long been 


ſecretiy actuated, The Scottiſh nobles declared their 
unanimou reſolution to uſe the utmoſt efforts in deliver- 
ing their country from bondage, and to ſecond the cou- 
rage of Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubted rights, 
againſt their common oppreſſors. Cummin alone, who 
| had ſecretly taken his meaſures with the king, oppoſed 
this general determination; and by repreſenting the great 
power of England, governed by a prince of ſuch uncom- 
mon vigour and abilities, he endeavoured to ſet before 
them the certain deſtruction, which they muſt expect, 
if they again violated their. oaths of fealty, and ſhook 
off their allegiance to the victorious Edward i. Bruce, 
already apprized of his treachery, and foreſeeing the cer- 
tain failure of all his own ſchemes of ambition and 
| glory from the oppoſition of ſo potent a leader, took 
ately his reſolution ; and moved partly by reſent- 
ments partly. by - policy, followed Cummin on the diſſo- 
113 attacked him in che cloyſters of 
the Grey Friars through which he paſſed, and running 
him through the body, left him for dead. Sir Thomas 
Kirkpatric, one of Bruce's friends, aſking him ſoon after, 
af the traitor were flain ; I believe fo, replied Bruce. And 
i that a matter, cried Kirkpatrie, to be left to conjefture ? 
I will ſecure him. Upon which he drew his dagger, ran 
to Cummin, and ſtabbed him to the heart. This deed 
of Bruce as his affociates, which contains circr 
Juſtly condemned by our preſent manners, was regarded 
in that age, as an effort of manly yigqur and juſt policy. 
| The family of Kirkpatric took for the creſt of their 
| e which, they Rill wear, a hand with a bloody dag- 
Es #4: 37 bee for their motto theſe TW 1 will FF re 
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— vy their anceſtor — 10 
executed that violent action. ; wed 
Tus murder of Cummin affixed the ſeal tothe conſpi 799g 5 
fab af the Seottiſm nobles: They had now tio reſource of Scodunds 
left but to fake off the yoke of England, or to periſh 
in the attempt: The genius of the nation rouzed itſelf 
from its preſent dejection: And Bruce, flying to different 
quarters exeited his partizans to arms, attacked with 
Succeſs the diſperſed bodies of the Engliſh; got poſſeſſion 
of many of the caſtles, and having made his authority 5 
be acknowledged in mol parts af, the kingdom, was ſo- 
lemnly erowned and inaugurated in the ahbey of Scone 
by the biſhop of St. Andrews, who had zealouſly em- 
braced his cauſes The Engliſh were again chaced out 
of the kingdom, except ſuch as took ſhelter in the ſtrong 
fortreſſes that ſtill remained in their hands; and Edo 
found, that the Scots, twice conquered in his reign, and 
often defeated, mult yet be anew ſubdued. Not diſcou- 
raged with theſe unexpected difficulties, he ſent Aymer 
de Valence with a conſiderable force into Scotland to 
check the progreſs of the malcontents ; and that general, 
falling unexpectedly upon Bruce at Methven i in Perthſhire, 
threw. his army into ſuch diſorder, as ended in à total 
defeat *, Bruce fought with the moſt heroic courage, 
was thrice diſmounted in the action, and as often reco- 
vered himſelf ; but was at laſt obliged to yield to ſuperior 
fortune, and take ſhelter, with a few followers, in the 
weſtern iſles. The earl of Athole, Sir Simon Fraſer, 
and Sir Chriſtopher Seton, who had been taken priſoner: 
were ordered by Edward to be executed as rebels 
traitors l. Many other acts of rigour were exerciſed by 1307s 
him; and that prince, vowing revenge againſt the who 


Nee 


Scottiſh nation, whom he deemed incorrigible in Neg | 
averſion to his government, aſſembled a great-army, and 
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near Carliſle; enjoining with his laſt: —— ſon and 


ſucceſſor to proſecute the enterprize, and never to deſiſt 


till he had finally ſubdued the kingdom of Scotland. He 


expired in the ſixty- ninth year of his age, and the thirty- 
fifth of his reign, hated by his neighbours, dut nme 


reſpected and revered by his own ſubjects. 


| and chese- THE enterprizes, finiſhed by „ 


king 


jects, which he formed and brought very near to a con- 
clufion, were more prudent, more regularly conducted, 


and, more advantageous to the ſolid intereſts of his king- 
dom, than thoſe which were undertaken in any reign either 
of his anceſtors or his ſucceſſors. He reftored authority 
to the government, diſordered by the weakneſs of his fa: 


ther; he maintained the laws againſt all the efforts of his 


dent barons; he fully annexed to his crown the 


ous meaſures for reducing Scotland to a Tike condition; 
and though the equity of this latter enterprize may rea- 
ſonably be queſtioned, the circumſtances of the two king- 
doms promiſed ſuch certain ſucceſs, and the advantage 

- was ſo viſible of uniting the whole iſland under one head, 
that thoſe who give great indulgence to reaſons of ftate 
in the meaſures of princes, will not be apt to regard this 
Part of his conduct with much ſeverity. But Edward, 
however exceptionable his character may apprar on tlie 
head of juſtice, is the model of a colitic and warlike 
Eing: He poſſeſſed induſtry, penetration, courage, vigi- 
lance, and enterprize: He was frugal in all expences that 
were not neceſſary; he knew how to open the public 
treaſures on a proper occaſion; he puniſhed criminals 
with ſeverity ; he was gracious and affable'to his ſervants 


and courtiers ; and being of a majeſtic figure, expert in 
„ ee 
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in his limbs, notwithſtanding the great length and the Conn 


ſmallneſs of his legs, he was as well qualified to capti- * 


vate the populace by his exterior appearance, as to gain 
the . ae of men of ſenſe : by his more ſolid v vir- 
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oh reaped, and ſtill continue to reap, from the reign of aun Tanſace 
this great prince, was the correction, extenſion, amend- reign, 
ment, and eſtabliſhment of the laws, which Edward 
maintained in great vigour, and left much improved to 

poſterity : For the acts of a wiſe legiſlator commonly re- 

main; while the acquiſitions of a conqueror often periſh 

with him. This merit has juſtly gained to Edward the 


appellation of the Engliſh Juſtinian. Not only the nu- 3 


merous ſtatutes, paſſed in his reign, touch the chief 
points of juriſprudence, and, according to Sir Edward 
Coke ®, truly deſerve the name of eſtabliſhments, becauſe 
they wites ions conſtant, ſtanding, and durable laws than 
any made fince ; but the regular order maintained in his 
adminiſtration, gave an opportunity to the common law 
to refine itſelf, and brought the judges to a certainty in 
their determinations, and the lawyers to a preciſion in 
their pleadings. Sir Mathew Hale has remarked the ſud- 
den improvement of Engliſh law during this reign ; and 
ventures to aſſert, that, till his own time, it had never re- 
ceived any conſiderable encreaſe.. Edward ſettled the 
juriſdiction of the ſeveral courts; firſt eſtabliſhed the 
office of juſtice of peace; abſtained from the practice, too 
common before him, of interrupting juſtice by mandates 
from the privy-council ; repreſſed robberies and diſ- 


u Inſtitute, p. 136. u Hiſtory of the nn How 6 wet; 163. 

© Articuli ſuper Cart. cap. 6. Edward enacted a law to this purpoſe ; but 

it is OR Woe he ever obſerved i it. We are fure that * 
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e eben e B encouraged trade by giving a un ealy 


— e eee e and, in Mart intro- 


Ro 


> Bat 7 


80 bert each _ in u and it was found 
.-._  Fequiſite to check this iniquity by act of parliament *. 


duced a new face of things by the vigour and wiſdom of 


| his adminiſtration. As law began now to be well eſta- 


marked. Inſtead of their former allocations for rob. 


Tux happened in this reign a confiderable — 


in the execution of the laws The king abolifhed the 


office of chief juſticiary, which, he thought, poſſeſſed too 
much power, and was dangerous to the crown: He 


| completed the diviſion of the court of exchequer into four 
diſtinct courts, which managed, each, its ſeveral branch, 


without dependance on any one magiſtrate ;. md an the 
lawyers afterwdrds invented a method, by means of their 


 KQtions, of carrying buſineſs from one court to another, 


the ſeveral courts became rivals and checks to each other; 
2 circumſtance which tended much to improve the prac- 


tice of the law in England. 


Bur though Edward ee e ee whole 
reign, a friend to law and juſtice, it cannot be ſaid, that 


he was an enemy to arbitrary power; and in a govern- 


ment more regular and legal than was that of England in 


his age, fuch practices, as thoſe which may be remarked 


in his adminiftration, would have given ſufficient ground 
c 


his ſucces did, The maltitude of thels Euren of protebiion were the grove 
of a complaint by the common in 3 Edw. II. Set Ryley, p. $25, This prac- 
tice is declared illegal by the ftatute of Northampton paſſed in the ſecond of 


Edward III. but it ill continued, like many other abuſes, There are inſtances 
CITE RY PO Ong, 


- Þ Statute of Winton. 1 Statute of Acton Burnel, , 
r Statute of conſpirators, _ _ s Spelman, Gloſſ. in verbo  jefficlarins, 
Gilbert's Hiſt of the Exchequer, p- B. 


; 5 . dhe 


m rr is of the whole _ 4 


at onde, but of the protection of law ; the ſeizing of all 
the wool and leather of the kingdom; the heightening of 


all the money and plate of monaſteries and churches, even 
before he had any quarrel with the clergy ; the ſubject- 


ing of every man poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a year to 


military ſervice,” though not bound to it by his 578 
his viſible reluctance to 1 the great charter, as 


chat conceſſi6n had no validit e 


deceſſors;' the captious clauſe which he at laſt annexed 


to his confirmation; his procuring of the pope's diſpen- 
_ fation'from the'oaths which he had taken to obſerve that 
charter; and his levying of talliages at diſcretion even. 


after the ſtatute, or rather charter, by which he had re- 
nounced that prerogative z theſe are fo many demonftra- 


tions of his arbitrary diſpoſition, and prove with what 


exception and reſerve we ought to celebrate his love of 


juſtice. He took care that his ſubjects ſhould do. juſtice 


to each other; but he deſired always to have his own 


hands free in all his r oeh with them and 


wo his neighbours. 


Tus chief obſtruction „ execution of Juice in 
thoſe times was the power of the great barons; and Ed- 
ward was perfectly qualified, by his character and abili- 
ties, for keeping theſe tyrants in awe, and reſtraining 


their illegal practices. This ſalutary purpoſe was accor- 
Aingly che great object of his attention; yet was he im- 
prudentlyled into a meaſure which tended to enereaſe and 
confirm their dangerous authority. He paſſed a ſtatute, 
which, by allowing them to entail their eſtates, made it 


rene to > diminiſh che PRs of the great fami- 
„ IT; -* | 5 * | | 


poſitions on the former valuable commodity ; the 
new and illegal commiſſion of Trailbaſton ; the taking of 
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= +: n He bens to bre ben the GE 
_— bee {ha paſſed A rok mor ; and : 
wien d ela al canons wan were — 
hibited from alienating. The oppoſition between his 
maxims with regard to the nobility. and eccleſiaſties, leads 
us to conjecture, that it was only by chance he paſſed 
tte beneficial ſtatute of mortmain, and that his ſole ob- 
ject was; to maintain the number of knights? ſees, and to 
prevent the ſuperiors from being defrauged of the profits 
of wardſhip, marriage, livery, and other emoluinents ariſ- 
ing from the feudal tenures. This is indeed the raaſon 
_ affigned in the ſtatute itſelf, and appears to have been his 
real object in enacting it. The author af the anmals f 
=. Waverly: aſcribes this act chiefly to the king's anxiety for 
1 that he was miſtaken in his purpoſe; for that the Ama- 
lekites were overcome more by the prayers of Moſes than 
fa by the ſword of the Tiraelites*%, The ſtatute of mort- 
x main was often evaded” afterwards _ 1 Oy” w 
? 55 iw * rainin PVT of | 
— excepting his ardour; fag! Cruſades, which 
b- e Sie mar I oe 
1 ſpects, to have been little infected with ſuperſtition, the 
vice chieſly of weak minds. But the paſſion fur Cruſades 
was really in that age the paſſion for glory. As thelpope 
nao felt himſelf ſomewhat more reſtrained in his former 
1 . Nalin of, pillaging chan x eren mocha ws 
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| api impoſitions upon them, he e the 8 0 bu . P. 
of particular orders, Who reſided at Rome, to levy taxes 
on the convents ſubjected to their juriſdiction; and Ed—-— 1307 
ward was obliged to enact a law againſt this new abuſe. 
It was alſo become a practice of the court of Rome to 
provide ſucceſſors: to benefices before they became vacant: 
Oe" {EE i e W e 
ſpecies of injuſtice. | 
Tu tribute of 1000 narks N to which kn : 
John, in doing homage to the pope, had ſubjected the 4 
kingdom, had been pretty regularly paid ſince his time, | 7: 
| though the vaſſalage was conſtantly denied, and indeed, 
for fear of giving offence, had been but little inſiſted on. 
The payment was called by a new name of cenſus, not by 
that of tribute. King Edward ſeems to have always paid 
this money with great reluctance, and he ſuffered the ar- 
rears, at one time, to run on for ſix years ”, at another 
for eleven ? But as princes in that age ſtood continu- 
ally in need of the pope's good offices, for diſpenſations 
of marriage and for other conceflions, the court of Rome „ 
always found means, ſooner or later, to catch the money. 0 
The levying of firſt fruits was alſo a new device, begun 
in this reign, by which his holineſs thruſt his fingers very 
frequently into the purſes of the faithful; and hy king 
ſeems to have unwarily given way to it. | 'D | 
In the former reign, the taxes had been 210 . 
tages, partly ſuch a proportional part of the moweables, 
as was granted by parliament : In this, ſcutages were en- 
| tirely dropped; and the aſſeſſment on moveables was the 
chief method of taxation. Edward in his fourth year had 9 88 
3 a fifteenth granted him; in his fifth year a twelfth ; in 
his eleventh year a thirtieth from the laity, a twentieth 
from wo clergy; in his N 88 a W m 


Vw Aye vol, p. 12 207. 3 * Id. 156% \ 
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N * * P; his twenty-ſecond year a tenth from the laity, A lch from | 


London and other corporate towns, half of their benefices 
from the clergy; in his twenty-third: year an eleventh 
from the barons and others, a tenth from the clergy, a 
ſeventh” from the burgeſſes ; in his twenty-fourth year 2 
| twelfth from the barons: and others, an eighth from the 
burgeſſes, from the clergy, nothing, becauſe of the pope's 
inhibition; in his twenty-fifth year an eighth from the 
laity, a tenth from the clergy of Canterbury, a fifth from 
thoſe of York ; in his twenty-ninth year a fifteenth from 
the laity, on account of his confirming the perambulation 
of the foreſts; the clergy granted nothing; in his thirty. 
third year, firſt a thirtieth from the barons and others, 
and a-twentieth from the burgeſſes, then a fifteenth from 
all his ſubjects; in his thirty- fourth year a thirtieth from 
all his ſubjects for knighting his eldeſt ſon. | 

- Taress taxes were moderate; but the ki had alſo 
duties upon exportation and importation granted him 
from time to time: The heavieſt were commonly upon 
wool. Poundage, or a ſhilling a pound, was not regu- 
larly granted the Kings, for life till the * of Hen. 
7 V. 
1 1296, as famous 3 fociety, called the 
Merchant Adventurers, had its firſt origin: It was inſti- 
tuted for the improvement of the woollen manufacture, 


and the yending of the cloth abroad, particularly to Ant- 


werp . For the Engliſh at this time ae ae of 
an more diſtant commerce. 

Tuts king granted a charter or 1 of Voter 
tion and privileges to foreign merchants, and alſo aſcer- 
- tained the cuſtoms or duties which. thoſe merchants were 


in return to pay on merchandize. imported and exported. 


3. allowed. them a Jury on 


7 eee ity of commerce, vol * . 
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trials, conſiſting half of natives, half of ſoreigncte 4 0 HA AP, 
appointed them a juſticiary in London for their protec- >. Ss 


| tion. But notwithſtanding this ſeeming attention to fo- 


reign merchants; Edward did not free FRM from the cruel 
hardſhip, of making one anſwerable for the debts, and even 


130 


for the crimes of another, that came from the ſame coun- 


try*, We read of ſuch practices among the preſent bar- 


barous nations. The king alſo impoſed on them a duty 
of two ſhillings on each tun of wine imported, over and 
above the old duty ; and forty pence on each ſack of wool 


exported, beſides half a mark, the old duty *. 


In the year 1303, the Exchequer was robbed, and of 
no leſs a ſum than 100,000 pounds, as is pretended b. 


The abbot and monks of Weſtminſter were indicted for 
| this robbery, but acquitted. It does not appear, that the 
king ever diſcovered . the criminals with certainty ; 


though his indignation fell on the ſociety of Lombard 


merchants, aaa the Freſcobaldi, FE en 


Florentines. 
THE pope having i in 1307 collected much money in 
England, the king enjoined the nuncio not to export it 


in ſpecie but in bills of exchange *. A proof that com- 


merce was but ill underſtood at that time. 
EDWARD had by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, four 
ſons; but Edward, his heir and ſucceſſor, was the only one 


that 1 him. She alſo bore him eleven daughters, 


moſt of whom died in their infancy: Joan was married 
firſt to the earl of Gloceſter, and after his death, to Ralph 
de Monthermer: Margaret eſpouſed John duke of Bra- 


bant: Elizabeth eſpouſed firſt John earl of Holland; and 


afterwards the earl of Hereford: Mary was a nun at 


1 Anderſon's hill. of commerce, vol, i, pe 146. 2 Rymer, vol, iv, 


p. 361, It is the charter of Edw. I. which is there confirmed by Edw, III. 
o Rymer, vol. ii, p. 930. © Rymer, vol. ii. p. 1092, | 
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France, two ſons and a daughter; Thomas 
rfolk, and ſchal of England; 
who was created earl of Kent by his brother 
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1 = of the Ft —His paſſion for ta vourites 
——Piers. Gavaſton Diſcontent of the barons 
wo 3 of Gavaſton Mar with Scotland 


fer Civil commotions — Execution of the earl 
of Lancaſter —— Gan againſt the King 


Infurrefion——The King dethroned —— Murdered . 


wn His Character — e e 
en cali tl Ha A 


Edward, kept the Engliſh from being fully ſenſible 
of the extreme loſs, which they had ſuſtained by the death 


of the great monarch, who filled the throne; and all men 


baſtened with alacrity to take the oath of allegiance to 
his ſon and ſucceſſor. This prince was in the twenty- 


third year of his age, was of an agreeable figure, of a mild 5 


and gentle diſpoſition, and having never diſcovered a pro- 
penſity to any dangerous vice, it was natural to prognoſ- 


ticate tranquillity and happineſs from his government. 


—Battle of Bannockburn—— Hugh le Deſpen- 


XIV. 


| 1307. 


But the firſt act of his reign blaſted all theſe hopes, and „ 


ſhewed him to be totally unqualified for that perilous ſitu- of the kings "i | 


ation, in which every Engliſh monarch, during thoſe ages, 
had, from the unſtable form of the conſtitution, and the 


turbulent diſpoſitions of the people, derived from it, the 
misfortune to be placed. The indefatigable Robert 
Bruce, though his army had been diſperſed and he him- 


ſelf had | been obliged to take ſhelter in the weſtern iſles, 
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1 unaAtive; but before the death of the 
late king, had ſallied from his retreat, had again collected 
- his followers, had appeared in the field, and had obtained 


by furprize an important adyantage oyer Aymer de Va- 


lence, who commanded the Engliſh forces 4. He was 


now become ſo conſiderable as to have afforded the king 


of England ſufficient glory i in ſubduing him, without in- 


curring any danger of ſeeing all thoſe mighty prepara- 


tions, made by his father, fail in the enterprize, But 
Edward, inſtead of purſuing hig advantages, marched but 


a little way into Scotland; and having an utter incapa- 


city, and equal averſion for all application or ſerious buſi- 


neſs, he immediately returned upon his footſteps, and 
fliſbanded his army, His grandees perceived from this con- 


duct, that the authority of the crown, fallen. into ſuch 


feeble hands, was no longer to be dreaded, and that every 


inſolence might be practiſed by them with impunity. 


THE next meaſure, taken by Edward, gave them an 
- inclination to attack thoſe prerogatives, which no longer 
kept them in awe. © There was one Piers Gavaſton, ſon 


of a Gaſcon knight of ſome diſtinction, who had honour- 
ably ſerved the late king, and who, in reward of his me- 


rits, had obtained an eſtabliſhment for his ſon in the 
family of the prince of Wales. This young man ſoon 


inſimuated himſelf into the affections of his maſter, by his 


15 agreeable behaviour, and by ſupplying him with all thoſe 


innocent, though frivolous amuſements, which fuited his 


capacity and his inclinations. He was endowed with the 


_  ptmoſt elegance of hape and perſon, was noted for a fine 


mien and eaſy carriage, diſtinguiſhed himfelf in all war- 
like and genteel exerciſes, and was celebrated for thoſe 
quick ſallies of wit, in which his countrymen uſually ex- 


„ all theſe accompliſhments he gained ſo entire an 


Alcendaft © over r young Edward, . heart: was wwe tf 


ane, % . 
| diſpoſed 


EDWARD . 


diſpoſed to friendſhip and conic, that the late King cn 4 F. 
apprehenſive of the conſequences, had baniſhed him the = = 
kingdom, and had, before he died, made his fon pro- 2307. 
miſe never to recall him. But no ſooner did he find | 
himſelf maſter, as he vainly imagined, than he ſent for 
Gavaſton; and even before his arrival at court, endowed 
him with the whole earldom of Cornwal, which had 
eſcheated to the crown, by the death of Edmond, ſon of 
Richard king of the Romans *. Not content with con- 
| ferring on him thoſe poſſelions, which had ſufficed as an 
appanage for a prince of the blood, he daily loaded him 

with new honours and riches ; married him to his own 

niece, ſiſter of the earl of Oioee hs ; and ſeemed to enjoy 

no pleaſure in his royal dignity, but as it enabled him 
| to exalt to the Pr” we qua: this "gb 1 _— ms 
affestias 5 A 

Tux haughty "IE offended at the ſugtricoley 1 a eee 

minion, whoſe birth, though reputable, they deſpiſed, 22 of the ha- 

much inferior to their own, concealed not their difcon- 

tent; and ſoon found reaſons to juſtify their animoſity in 

the character and conduct of the man they hated, Inſtead 

of diſarming envy by the moderation and modeſty of his 

behaviour, Gavaſton diſplayed his power and influence 

with the utmoſt oſtentation; and deemed no circum- 

| ſtance of his good fortune ſo agreeable as its enabling him 

to eclipſe and mortify all his rivals. He was vain-glori- 

ous, profuſe, rapacious; fond of exterior pomp and ap- 

pearance, giddy with proſperity; and as he imagined, that 

his fortune was now as ſtrongly rooted in the kingdom, 1 

his aſcendant was uncontrouled over the weak monarch, 

he was negligent in engaging partizans, who might ſup- 

port his ſydden and ill-eftabliſhed grandeur, At all tour- 

naments, he took delight in foiling the Engliſh nobility, | 

by his ſuperior addreſs ; In each converſation, he made 

e Rymer, vol. Hil, p, 1, Heming. vol. i, p. 243. Walfing, p. 96. 
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CA. them. the object of his wit 2 raillery: Every day bis 


9 Lenemies multiplied upon him; and naught was wanting 
„ 


but a little time to cement their union, and render i it fa- 


r 3 


I behoved the king to take a journey to 6 boch 


| Fr to do homage for the dutchy of Guienne, and to 
eſpouſe the princeſs Iſabella, to whom he had long been 
Hantel, ahh, unexpected accidents had hitherto re- 


letion of the marriage . Edward left 


ot e he. of the realm, with more ample 


een his young queen, renewed all the proofs 
that fond attachment to his favourite, of which every 
one fo loudly complained. This princeſs was of an im- 


than had uſually been conferred! ; and on his 


perious and intriguing ſpirit; and finding, that her huſ- 


A = rege capacity required, as his temper inclined, him to 
de governed, ſhe thought herſelf beſt intitled, on every 
account, to perform the office, and ſhe cont 
d e en the perſon, who had diſappointed her 


acted a mor- 


She was well pleaſed; therefore, to 


fee a ee of the nobility forming. againſt Gavaſ- 
ton, who, ſenſible of her hatred, had Bone nos > 
her by new inſults and injuries. pls on 


oked 


Tuns, earl of Lancaſter, confi — to the ile, 
and firſt prince of the blood, was by far the moſt opulent 


and powerful ſubject in England, and poſſeſſed in his own 
right, and ſoon after in that of his wife, heireſs of the fa- 
mily of Lincoln, no leſs than fix earldoms, with a pro- 
portional eſtate in land, attended with all the juriſdictions 
and power, which commonly in that age were annexed to 


landed property. He was turbulent and factious in his 


diſpoſition; mortally hated the favourite, whoſe influence 
over the king exceeded his own ; and he en became the 
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head ac AN the ee who deſired the © SY P. 
depreſſion. of this inſolent ſtranger. The confederated — 
nobles bound themſelves by oath to expel Gavaſton: 30. 
Both fides began already to put themſelves in a warlike 
poſture: The licentiouſneſs of the age broke out in rob- 
beries and other diſorders, the uſual prelude of civil war: 
And the royal authority, deſpiſed in the king's own hands, 
and hated in thoſe of Gavaſton, became inſufficient for the 
execution of the laws, and the maintenance of peace in 
the kingdom. A parliament being ſummoned at Weſt- 
minſter, Lancaſter and his party came thither with an 
armed retinue; and were there enabled to impoſe their 
own terms on the fovereign. They required the baniſh- 
ment of Gavaſton, impoſed an oath on him never to re- 
turn, and engaged the biſhops, who never failed to 
interpoſe in all civil concerns, to pronounce him excom+ 
municated, if he remained any longer in the kingdom. 
Edward was obliged to ſubmit *; but even in his com- 
pliance, gave proofs of his fond attachment to his favourite. 
Inſtead of removing all umbrage, by_ſending him to his 
own country, as was expected, he appointed him lord 
lieutenant of Ireland !, attended him to Briſtol on his 
journey thither, and before his departure conferred on him 
new lands and riches both in Gaſcony and England a. 
' Gavaſton, who did not want bravery, and poſſeſſed tn - 
lents for war a, acted, during his government, with 2 = 
againſt ſome Iriſh rebels, whom he ſubdued. - . 
MzANwHILE, the king, leſs ſhocked with the Hlegat 
violence, which had been impoſed upon him, than un- 
happy in the abſence of his minion, employed every ex- 
pedient to ſoften the oppoſition of the bawde to his return; 
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he — conferred on Lancaſter: His father-in-law, the earl 
1 2 ſr = a of Lincoln, was bought off by other conceſſions : Earl 


Warrenne was alſo mollified by civilities, grants, or pro- 


miſes: The inſolence of Gayaſton, being no longer be- 
fore men's eyes, was leſs the object of general indignation: 


And Edward, deeming matters ſufficiently prepared for 


dais purpoſe, applied to the court of Rome, and obtained 
for Gavaſton a diſpenſation from that oath, which the 


barons had compelled him to take, that he would for ever 
abjure the realm . He went down to Cheſter, to receive 
him on his firſt landing from Ireland; flew into his arms 
with tranſports of j Joy; and having obtained the formal 
. confent of the barons in parliament to his re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, * no ik any bounds to his extravagant fond- 
neſs and: . Gavaſton himſelf, forgetting his paſt 


8 ea Sy blind to their cauſes, reſumed the ſame 


oftentation and inſolence; and became more than ever the 


object of general deteſtation among the nobility. * 


Tux barons firſt diſcovered their animoſity; by abſent- 


ing themſelves from parliament; and finding that this 
expedient had not been ſucceſsful, they began to think of 
employing ſharper and more effectual remedies. Though 


there had ſcarcely been any national ground of complaint, 


except ſome diſſipation of the public treaſure : Though 


all the acts of mal-adminiftration, objected to the king 
and his favourite, ſeemed of a nature more proper to ex- 


eite heart-burnings in a ball or aſſembly, than commo- 
tions in a great kingdom: Vet ſuch was the ſituation of 


tze times, that the barons were determined, and were 


| wth Feb, 


able, to make them the reaſons of a total alteration in the 


canſtitution and civil goyernment. Having come to par- 


liament, in defiance of the laws and the king's prohibi- 
| 1 with a numerous retinue of MET NO weld | 


3 nee, ih. . 47. 
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_ petition, which was equivalent to a command, requiring 
Edward to devolve on a choſen junto the whole authority -- 
both of the crown and of the parliament. The king was 
obliged to ſign à commiſſion, empowering the prelates 16thMarch. 
and barons to elect twelve perſons, who ſhould, till the 
term of Michaelmas in the year following, have authority _ 
to enact ordinances for the government of the kingdom, 
and regulation of the king's houſehold ; conſenting that 
theſe ordinances ſhould, thenceforth and for ever, have 
the force of laws; allowing the ordainers to form aſſoci- 
ations among themſelves and their friends, for their ſtrict 
and regular obſervance; and all this for the greater glory 
of God, the ſecurity of the church, and the honour and 
advantage of the king and kingdom v. The barons in 
return ſigned a declaration, in which they acknowledged, 
that they owed theſe conceſſions merely to the king's free 
grace; promiſed that this commiſſion ſhould never be 
drawn into precedent; and engaged, that the power of the 5 
| 2 Should _—_— the I IM 2 


| Tus Sas; 922550 3 FREE their a 1311. 
| and preſented them to the king and parliament, for their | 

confirmation in the enſuing year. Some of theſe ordi- . 

nances were laudable, and tended to the regular execution 

of juſtice: Such as thoſe, requiring ſheriffs to be men of 

property, aboliſhing the practice of iſſuing privy ſeals for 

the ſuſpenſion of juſtice, reſtraining the practice of purvey- 

ance, prohibiting the adulteration and alteration of the coin, 


excluding foreigners from the farms of the revenue, order= —* 1 


ing all payments to be regularly made into the exchequer, re- 

voking all late grants of the crown, and giving the parties 

| — in the caſe of vexatious or But cory 
8 | , 


Þ Brady? 5 0 No go. Fleming. vol. i. p, 267. . p. 97. Ry- 
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88 themſelves entirely maſters ; and they preſented RD =. 
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ef cvil counſelors, by which a great number of perſons 


43. 
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were by name excluded from every oſſice of power and 


profit; and Piers Gavaſton himſelf was for ever baniſhed 


the king's dominions, under the penalty, in caſe of diſ- 


obedience, of being declared a publie = 


ls rw; we Ns Awe 
in all the offices. And it was ordained, that, for the 
future, all the conſiderable dignities in che houſchold, as 


well as in the law, revenue, and military governments, 


chould be appointed by the þaronage'in parliament; and 


the power of making war, ot aſſembling his military te- 


nants, ſhauld no longer: be veſted ee Dag 
de exerciſed without the cunſent of the nobility. 


; EnwarD, from the ſame weakneſt both eee 
and ſituation, which had engaged him to grant this un- 


limited commiſſion to the-batdns, was led to give a par- - 
liamentary ſunction to their ordinances : But as a conſe- 


quenee of the fame” character, he ſerretly made a proteſt 


againſt them, and declared, that, ſince the commiſſion 


found prejudicial is bed, were to be held! a8 not ratified 


was 2 Soy. for the making of ordinances to the ad- 
; ſuch articles as ſhould be 


: and confirmed . It is no wonder, indeed, thiat he re- 


tainedꝭ a firm purpoſe to revake ordinances, which had 
deen impoſed on him by violence, which entirely annihi- 


lated the royal authority, and above all, which deprived 
MA verk. Hes gens a perſon, hom, by an 
„ he valued above all the — _- 
| aboyeeyery conſideration of intereſt or anquillity. 

As ſoon, therefore, as Edward, removing to- * York, 
a freed himſelf from the immediate'terror-of the barons 
power, he invited back Gavaſton from Flanders, which 


that n Dd made the ene of his retreat; 5 1 Ge : 
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Tlaring h aniſhme t to be illegal, and contrary. to the e ng. „ | 
laws and earl the kingdom, openly. re-inſtated wap. 
him in his former credit and authority. The barons, 23ꝶ4. 
highly provoked at this diſappointment, andapprehenſive e 
of danger to themſelves from the declared animoſity of fo 
powerful a minions. ſaw, that either his or their ruin was 
now inevitable ; and they renewed: with redoubled zeal 
their former c: zie againſt him. The earl of Lan» 

caſter was a dangerous head of this alliance: Guy, earl 
of Warwic,, entered into it with a furious and precipitate | 
paſſion, : Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the con- 
ſtable, and Aymer de Valence, carl of Pembroke, brought 
do it a great acceſſion of power and intereſt ; Even carl 
Warrenne deſerted the royal cauſe, which he had hitherto 
Mr ar was induced to embrace the 58 of the 


2 


determined 5 _ of 3 phony and conſequently the 
people, to declare againſt the King and his minion. so 
predominant, at that time, was the power of the great 
| nobility, that the combination of a few of them was al. 
| ways 2 le to ſhake the throne ; 3 and ſuch an univerſal 
| concurrence became irreſiſtible. . The earl of Lancaſter _ 
ſuddenly raiſed an. army, and marched to York, where he 
found the king already removed to Newcaſtle * : He flew 
thither in 2 of him; and Edward bad Juſt, time to 
eſcape. to Tinmouth, where he embarked, and failed with 
| Gavaſton to Scarborough. He left his favourite in that 
| fortreſs, which, had it been properly ſupplied with pro- 
| viſions, was: deemed impregnable ; and he marched for- 
ward to Vork, in hopes of raiſing an army, which might 
be able to ſupport him againſt his enemies. Pembroke 
was ſent by the 2 to beſiege the caſtle of . 
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_ : fone accepted, the caſtle ſhould be:reſtored to him in 
the ſame condition as when he ſurrendered: l and that 


tte earl of Pembroke, and Henry Piercy thou 
tract, pledge all their lands for the fulfilling of theſe con- 
 Gitions'®, 8 © Pembroke, now maſter of the perſon of this | 
E where, on pretence of other buſineſs, he 

Teft him, protected by a feeble. guard 7. ZWarwic, pro- 
pu, in concert with Pembroke, attacked the caſtle: 


8 him to the caſtle of Dedington, 


he guards refuſed to make any reſiſtance: Gavaſton 


| . up to him, and conducted to Warwic caſtle 7 


The earls. of Lancaſter, Hereford „ and A 


dĩately repaired thither® : : And without any regard, either | 


"6 Re SOor Me capitulation; they ordered the 


head of this obnoxious i wr oe: to "00 tru 

hands of the executioner *, 3 
Tux king had retired north d to | Bhs," *when he 

heard of Gavaſton's murder; and his reſentment was pro- 


ns by the 


portioned to the affection which he had ever borne him, 
Wille living, He threatened vengeance on all the nobi- 
-Tity, who had been active in that bloody ſcene, and he 


made preparations for war in all parts of England. But 
being leſs conſtant in his enmities than in his friendſhips, 


he ſoon after hearkened to terms of accommodation; 


granted the barons a pardon for all offences; and as they 


| Ripulated to aſk him publicly pardon on their Enoes ', 1 1 


4 
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Was ſo dete with ole vain appetirantes: of exthriet fab CH Th "> 
mifſion, that he ſeemed to have ſincerely forgiven them 
all paſt injuries. But as they ſtill pretended, notwith- 1316 

Z Landing: their. lawleſs conduct, a great anxiety for the 
maintenance of 3 and 1 mop the. eſtabliſhment of Boo oi; 


— N on re eee of + wu 5 theſs | 
ordinances as were not entirely derogatory to the prero= * . 
gative of the grown. This anſwer was received for the 
preſent as ſatts factory. The king's perſon, after the death 
of Gavaſton, was now, become leſs obnoxious. to the pub⸗ 
lic; and as the ordinances, inſiſted on, appeared to be: 
nearly the fame with thoſe which had formerly deen F 
torted from Henty III. by Mountfort, and which. had 2 oe 
been attended with ſo many fatal conſequences, they were, 
on that account, deinanded with le vehemence by the 2 
nobility gn$P people Th he minds of all men ſeemed. to be 
much g 2 Tbe animoſities of faction no longer f 
prevai led: 5 England, now united under its head; 
would henceforth be able, it was hope to take ven- 
geance qn all its Snemica; particulari) on the Scots, 


whoſe progreſs was the o obje f en reſentment and : 
indignations . 
IMMEDIATELY, after Edward's retreats om, Scotland, War with 


Robert, Bryce left his faſtneſſes, in which. he intended ot” : 
have ſheltered his feeble army; and ſupplying his defect 5 
of ſtrength by Cuperior vigour ; and abilities, he made deep - 
impreſſion on all his enemies, foreign and domeſtic; He 
chaſed lord Argyle and the chieftain of the Macdowals S; | 
from their bills; and made bimſelf entirely maſter of the 1 
high country :- He thence. invaded with. ſucceſs the /Cum- 
mins in the low countries of the north: He took the 
caſtles of Inverneſs, Forfar, and Brechin : 5 He daily, 
Een ſome new ee of REF ; and what was a 
Vor. II. 8 2 n 
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10 X . P more important deute i ih reconciled the minds 
of the nobility to his dominion, and enliſted under his 
ſtandard every bold leader, whom he enriched by the 
ſpoils of his enemies, Sir James Douglas, in whom 
' commenced the greatneſs and renown of that warlike fa- 
mily, ſeconded him in all his enterprizes: Edward Bruce, 
Robert's own brother, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by acts of 
valour: And the terror of the Engliſh power being now 
abated by the feeble conduct of the king, even' the leaſt 
ſanguine of the Scots began to entertain hopes of reco- 
vering their independency; and the whole kingdom, 
except a few ſtrong fortreſſes, which he had not the means 
to attack, had acknowledged the authority of Robert. 
I this ſituation, Edward had found it neceſſary to 
| grant a truce to 'Scotland ; and Robert ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed this interval in conſolidating his power, and in- 
troducing order into the civil government, disjointed by 
a long continuance of wars and factions. The interval 
. was very ſhort : The truce, ill obſerved on both fides, 
Was at laſt openly violated ; and war recommenced With 
greater fury than ever. Robert, not content with de- 
fending himſelf, had made ſucceſsful inroads into Eng- 
| land, ſubſiſted his needy followers by the plunder of that 
country, and taught them to deſpiſe the military genius 
ok a people, who had long been the object of their terror. 
Edward, at laſt, rouzed from his lethargy, had marched 
an army into Scotland; and Robert, determined not to 
riſque too much againſt an enemy ſo much ſuperior, re- 
tired again into the mountains. The king advanced be- 
'yond Edinburgh; but being deſtitute of proviſions, and 
being ill ſupported by the Engliſh nobility, who were 
then employed in framing their rdingRces,: he was ſoon 
obliged to retreat, without gaining any advantage over the 
enemy. But the appearing union of all the parties in 
En gland, after the death of 9 to rFeftore 
that 


* DWARD 1. . 2 


that ED 10 its native force, 33 again the pro- C H — P, : | 
ſpect of reducing. 'Seotland, and promiſed a happy con- 1 


cluſion to a war, in which both the intereſts and e . 
of AN nation were ſo N engaged, | 


„EN aſſembled forces from all quarters, with a 314. 
view of finiſhing at one blow this important enterprize, | 
He ſummoned the moſt warlike of his vaſſals from Gaſ- 
cony : He inlifted troops from Flanders and other foreign 
countries: He invited over great numbers of the diſor- 
derly Iriſn as to a certain prey: He joined to them a body 
of the Welſh, who were actuated by like motives: And 
aſſembling the whole military force of England, he 
marched to the frontiers with an army, which, according 
to the Scotch writers, amounted to an hundred thouſand 
men, but which was pe much inferior to that 8 
number . * e 
Tux army, collected by Robert, . not thirty 
choatan combatants ; but being compoſed of men, who 
Had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by many acts of valour, who 
were rendered deſpegate by their ſituation, and who were 
enured to all the vieties of fortune, they might juffly, 
under ſuch a leader, be deemed formidable to the moſt 
numerous and beſt appointed armies. The caftle of Stir- 
ling, which, with Berwic, was the only fortreſs in Scot- 
land, that remained .in the hands of the. Engliſh, had 
4 been beſieged by Edward Bruce: Philip de Mow- 
bray, the governor, after an obſtinate defence, was at 
laſt obliged to capitulate, and to promiſe, that, if, be- | 
fore a certain day, which was now-approaching, he was 
not relieved, he ſhould open his gates to the enemy 4, 
Robert therefore, ſenſible that here was the ground on 


3 We and in Rymer, vol, m. p. 481. a litt of all the lane aſſembled 
from all parts of England and Wales; and they are only 21,540. It. is not 
lkely therefore that the whole army could be near ſo numerous as is reported. | 
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5 | P \ fle with all the fill and priiderice imaginable; and made 
nr the neceffary preparations for their reception; He poſted 
himſelf at Bannockburn, about two miles from Stirling; 
where he had a hill on his right flank, and a moraſs on 
Ris left: And not content with avieg taken theſe pre- 
= cautfons to prevent his being ſurrounded by the more 
RE | nmtrow army of the Engliſh z he forefaw the ſuperior 
=. cent of the enemy in cavalry, and made proviſion 
apanvt fe. + Having a rivulet in front, he commanded = 
1 deep pits to be dug along its banks, and ſharp Rakes to 
1 | be planted in them; and he ordered the whole to be care- 
tlually covered over with turf . The Engliſh arrived in 
K#ht on the evening, and a bloody conflict immediately 
enſued between two bodies of cavalry; Where Robert, 
who was at the head of the Scots, engaged in ſingle com- 
bat with Henry de Bohun, a gentleman of the family of 
Hereford; and at one ſtroke cleft his adverſary to the chin 
Wich a 'bittle-ax, in fight of the two armies. The Eng 
Ai horſe fied with precipitation to their main body). 
© Fax Scots, encouraged by this favourable: unt, and 
glorying in the valour of their prince, prognoſticated 
= — Happy iſſue to the combat on rn Tbe 
* | - —_ confident in their numbers, and elated with 
= ; __ paſt ſucceſſes, longed for an opportunity of revenge : 
Battle of And the night, though extremely ſhort in that ſeaſon-and 
— in that climate, appeared tedious to the impatience. of the 
50 June, | Þveral combatants. | Early in the morning, Edward 
ddkew out his army, and advanced towards the Scots. 


1 Pune eurl ef Gloceſter, his nephew, who commanded the | 
Leet wing of the cavalry, impelled by the ardeur of 
9H 0 Fern ruſhed on to the attaek without precaution, and 
among the covered pits, which had been prepared by 
ruce for the reception of the enemy . This body of 


3 ; 

1 horſe: was diſordered ; Gloceſter himſe "nas overthrown 
. : * 

5 5 2 . = More, | * . 
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| tiſh avalry, gave the enemy no leiſure to rally, but 


them off the field with conſiderable loſs, and pur- 434. 
ſued them in fight of their whole line of infantry, While. 
the Engliſh army were alarmed; with this unfortunate be- 
ginning of the action, which commonly proves deciſive, 
they obſerved an army on the heights towards the left, 
which ſeemed to be marcking leiſurely in order to ſur- 
round them; and they were diſtracted by their multiplied 
fears. This was a number of waggoners and ſumpter 
boys, whom Robert had collected; and having ſupplied * 
them with military ſtandards, gave them the appearance 
at a diſtance of a formidable body. The ftratagem took | "oo 
effect: A panic ſeized the Engliſh: They threw. down .. 
their arms and fled: They were purſued. with great | 1 
ſlaughter, for the ſpace of eighty miles, till they. reached - © £4. 
Berwic; And the Scots, beſides an ineſtimable booty, 
took many perſons of quality priſoners, and above 400 
gentlemen, whom Robert treated with great humanity , 
and whoſe ranſom was a new acceſſion of wealth to the 
victorious army. The king himſelf narrowly eſcaped by _ 
taking ſhelter in Dunbar, whoſe gates were opened to 
him by the earl of March; and he Genc paſſed by ſea 
to Berwic. 
\ SUCH. was the great. and 1 ve battle of 1 
burn, which ſecured the independancy of Scotland, fixed 
Bruce on the throne of that kingdom, and may be deemed 
the greateſt overthrow that the Engliſh monarchy, ſince 
- the conqueſt, has ever received. The number of ſlain 
on thoſe occaſions is always uncertain, and is com- RE 
monly much magnified by the victors: But this defeat -— 
made a deep impreſſion on the minds of che uh; J 
and it was remarked, .that, for ſome years, no ſuperiority 0 jp 
of numbers could encourage them to keep the field againſt 5 
he Scots, n in order to avail himſelf of his preſent | 
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| © 8 32 r. ſacobſs,: entered: England, and ravaged all the northern 
counties without oppoſition: He beſieged Carliſle ; but 
8 a that place was ſaved by the valour of Sir Andrew Raten. | 
the governor: He was more ſucceſsful againſt Berwic, 
which he took by affault : And this prince, elated by 
his continued proſper:ty, now entertained hopes of making 
13 5 the moſt important conqueſts on the Engliſh, He ſent 
over his brother Edward, with an army of 6000 men, 
into Ireland; and that nobleman aſſumed the title of King 
of Ireland : He himſelf followed ſoon after with more 
numerous forces: The horrible and abſurd oppreſſions, 
Which the Iriſh ſuffered under the Engliſh government, 
made them, at firſt, fly to the ſtandard of the Scots, whom 
they regarded as their deliverers: But a grievous famine, 
which at that time deſolated both Ireland and Britain, 
reduced the Scottiſh army to the greateſt extremities ; and 
Robert was obliged to return, with his forces much di- 
miniſhed, into his own country. His brother, after having 
experienced à variety of fortune, was defeated and ſlain 
near Dundalk by the Engliſh, commanded by lord Berm- 
fg ingham: And theſe projects, too extenſive for the force 
of the Scottiſh nation, thus vaniſhed into ſmoke. 
 EpwarD, beſides ſuffering thoſe diſaſters from the 
8 of the Scots and the inſurrection of the Iriſh, 
was alſo infeſted with a rebellion in Wales; and above 
all, by the factions of his own nobility, who took advan- 
tage of the public calamities, inſulted his fallen fortunes, 
and endeavoured to eſtabliſh their own independance on 
the ruins of the throne. * Lancaſter and the barons of his 
party, who had declined attending him on his Scottiſh 
expedition, no ſooner ſaw him return with diſgrace, ' than 
they inſiſted on the renewal of their ordinances, which, 
they ſtill pretended, had validity; and the king's unhappy 
ſituation obliged him to ſubmit to their demands. The 
| miniſtry was new modeled by the direction of Lancaſter : 
; 8 On. p 252 : —— . i. Fo 748. 
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That prince was placed at the hank of the PORT It S = £ r. 
was declared, that all the offices ſhould be filled, from 6 l 
time to time, by the votes of parliament, or rather, by d I 188 8. 
the will of the great barons bd: And the nation, under 
this new model of government, endeavoured to put itſelf 
in a better poſture of defence againſt the Scots. But the 
factious nobles were far from 1 terrified with the _ 
progreſs of theſe public enemies: On the contrary, they . 
founded the hapes of their own future grandeur on the 
weakneſs and diſtreſſes of the crown: Lancaſter himſelf 
was ſuſpected, with great appearance of reaſon, of hold-. 
ing a ſecret. correſpondence with the king of Scots: And 
though he was entruſted with the command of the Eng- 
liſh armies, he took care that every enterprize ſhould be 
diſappointed, and every plan o dee e unſuc- 
ceſsful. 5 
Al the 33 kingdoms, eſpecially that of Eng- 
* were at this time unacquainted with the office of a 
prime miniſter, ſo well underſtood at preſent in all regular 
monarchies; and the people could form no conception of 
a many who, though {till in the rank of a ſubject, poſſeſſed 
all the power of a ſovereign, eaſed the prince of the 
birthery of affairs, ſupplied his want of experience or i - 
capacity, and maintained all the rights of the crown, 1 
without degrading the greateſt nobles by their ſubmiſſion 
to his temporary authority. Edward was plainly by na- 
ture unfit to hold himſelf the reins of government: He 
had no vices 3 but was unhappy in a total incapacity for 
ſerious r e : He was ſenſible of his own defects, and 
neceſſarily ſought to be governed: Vet every fayourite, 
whom he ſucceſſively choſe, * was regarded as a fellow- 8 
ſubject, exalted above his rank and ſtation: He was She 
object of envy to the great nobility : His character ang | 
| conduct were decryed with the people: His authority 
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p. over the king and kingdom was conſidered as an OY 


tion: And unleſs the x prince | had embraced the dangerous 


expedient, of deyolving his power on the earl 7 Lan- 


Later or ſome mighty baron, whoſe family intereſt was 
fo extenſive as to be able alone to maintain his influence, 


1921» 
ivil com- 
motions. 


he could expect no peace or tranquillity upon the thifors, 

Tur king's chief favourite, after the death of Gava- 
ke, 5 was Hugh le Deſpenſer or Spenſer, a young man 
of Engliſh birth, of high rank, and of a noble family i, 


He poſſeſſed All the exterior accompliſhments of perſon 


and addreſs, which were fitted to engage the weak mind 
of Edward; but was deſtitute of that moderation and 
prudence, which might have qualified him to mitigate 
the envy. of the great, and conduct him through all the 
perils of that dangerous ſtation, to which he was ad- 


vanced. His father, Who was of the ſame name, and 


who, by means of his ſon, had alſo attained great influ- 
ence over the king, was a nobleman venerable from his 
years, reſpected through all his paſt life for wiſdom, va- 
Jour, and integrity, and well fitted, by his talents and « ex- 


perience, could affairs have admitted of any tempera- 


ment, to have ſupplied the defects both of this king and 
of his -minion kx. But no ſooner was Edward's attach- 
ment declared for young Spenſer, than the turbulent 
Lancaſter, and moſt of the great baröns, regarded him 
as their rival, made him the "objec of their animoſity, 
and formed violent plans for his ruin ?. They firſt de- 
clared their diſcontent by withdrawing from parliament ; 

and it was not long ere they found a pretence for pro- 
en to Do extremities int bim. 33 


| Tux king, hg ſet no oline to his — 5 e bly I 
minions, had married the younger Spenſer to his niece, 
one of the co-heirs of the earl of Gloceſter, Dain. at 


1 Pygd. Baron. vol. i. p. 389. 5 * T. te 1a More, p. 594. 
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Binnockbürn- The favourite, by his ſucceſnon o * © ae 
opulent family, had inherited great poſſeſſions in 
marches of Wales =, and being deſirotis of ertending — 9 
farther His une in thoſe quarters, he is accuſed f "ol 
having committed injuſtice or the bat6hs of Audley and 
Ammori, who had ua married two ſiſters of the fame 
family. There was likewiſe' a baron in that neighbour- 
hood, called William de Braouſe, lord of Gotwer, hb 
had müde a ſettlement of his eſtate on John de Mowbray, 
his ſon-in-law; and in caſe of failure of that nobleman 
and his iſue, had ſubſtituted the earl of Hereford, in the 
| ſucceſſion | to the barony of Gower. Mowbray, on the 
deceaſe of his father-in-law, entered immediately in poſ- 
| ſeſſion of the eſtate, without the formality of taking 
Jivery and ſeizin from the crown : But Spenſer, who co- - 
veted that . barony, perſuaded the king to put in execu : 
tion the Tigour of the feudal law, to Teize Gower as 
eſcheated fo the crown, and to confer it upon him. 
This tranſaction, which was the proper ſubject of a law- 2 
ſuit, immediately excited a civil war in the kingdom. I 
The earls of Lancaſter and Hereford flew to arms: Aud- | 
ley and Ammori joined them with all their forces: The 
two Rogers de Mortimer and Roger de Clifford, with 
many, others, diſguſted for private reaſons at the Spenſers, 
brought a conſiderable acceſſion to the party : And their 
army being now formidable, they ſent a mellage to the 
ling, requiring him immediately to diſmiſs or confine the 
younger Spenſer ; and menacing him in caſe of refuſal, 
with 1 renouncing their 3 and Laue x. to Him, and 


3 


and deſtroyed; abdered' his fervatits;' drove off his cat- Be j | 
tle, and burned his houſes . They therice proceeded to 3 
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. r. commit ett on the eſtates of Spenſer, the 
| — father, whoſe character they had hitherto ſeemed to re- 
EN an 42 ſpect. And having drawn and figned a formal aſſocia- 
=”  ' + -tion among themſelves ?, they marched to London with 
all their forces, ſtationed themſelves, in the neighbour- 

| hood of that city, and demanded of the king the baniſh- 

ment of both the Spenſers. Theſe noblemen were then 
abſent; the father abroad, the ſon at ſea; and both of 
| them employed in different commiſſions: The king 
= | therefore replied, that his coronation oath, by which he 

Fe woas bound to obſerye the laws, reſtrained him from giv- 

| ing his aſſent to ſo illegal a demand, or condemning 
noblemen who were accuſed of no crime, nor had any 

. opportunity afforded them of making anſwer 2. Equity 
RF | and reaſon were but a feeble oppoſition to men, 1 — had 
| | arms in their hands, and who, being already involved i in 

guilt, ſaw no ſafety but in ſucceſs and victory. They 
entered London with their troops; and giving in to the 
parliament, which was then ſitting, a charge againſt the 

Spenſers, of which they attempted not to prove one 

article, they procured, by menaces and violence, a ſen- 
- tence of perpetual exile and attainder againſt theſe 
miniſters . This ſentence was voted by the lay barons 
alone : For the commons, though now an eltate in par- 
liament, were yet of ſo little conſideration, that their 
aſſent was not demanded ; and even the voice of the pre- 
lates was neglected amidſt the preſent, diſorders, The 
only ſymptom, which theſe turbulent barons gave of 
their regard to law, was their requiring from the king 
2 indemnity for their illegal proceedings :; after which 
they diſbanded their army, and ſeparated, in e 
2 imagined, to their ſeveral caſtles, MT þ | 
"#5 * Tyrrel, vol. ii, pe a80. hom ie desde r C. 0. e | ; 
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Tuts aft of violence, in-which the ding was | liens H A 3 


Fo acquieſce, rendered his perſon and his authority ſo 
contemptible, that every one thought himſelf entitled to 
treat him with neglect. The queen, having occaſion 
ſoon after to paſs by the caſtle of Leeds in Kent, which 
belonged to the lord Badleſmere, deſired a night's lodging ; 


but was refuſed admittance, and ſome of her attendants, | 
who preſented themſelves at the gate, were killed'. The 


inſult upon this princeſs, who had always endeavoured to 
live on good terms with the barons, and who joined, them 
heartily in'their hatred of the younger Spenſer, was an 
action which no body pretended to Juſtify ; ; and the king 
thought, that he might, without giving general umbrage, 
aſſemble an army, and take vengeance on the offender. 
No one came to the afliſtance of Badleſmere; and Edward 
prevailed * : : But having now ſome forces on foot, and 
having concerted meaſures with his friends throughout 


England, he ventured to take off the maſk, to attack all 


his enemies, and to recall the two Spenſers, whoſe ſen- 
tence he declared illegal, unjuſt, contrary to the tenor 
of the Great Charter, paſſed without the aſſent of the 
prelates, and extorted by violence from him and the eſtate 


of barons , Still the commons were not mentioned by 


either party. 


| Taz king was now got the Aire of the de ; an 8. 
vantage, which, in thoſe times, was commonly deciſive: 


And he haſtened with his army to the marches of Wales, 


the chief ſeat of the power of his enemies, whom he found 


totally unprepared for reſiſtance. Many of the barons in 


thoſe parts endeavoured to appeaſe him by ſubmiſſion * 

Their caſtles were ſeized, and their perſons committed to 
cuſtody, But Lancaſter, in order to prevent the total 1 ruin 
© Rymer, wt iti, p. 79. Walfing, p. 114, ins T. dela Mort, p 595. 
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20 40 Want pech Mes gebe bas vad tar 
e; Acces his ulliane wich Scotland, which had long 
. Heen ſuſpected; received the promiſe of a reinforcement 
from that country, under the command of Randolf, ear! 
bf Murray, and Sir James Douglas 7 ; and being joined 
by the earl of Hereford, advanced with all his forces 
ugainft the king, who had collected an army of $0,000 
men, and was ſuperior to his enemies. | Lancaſter poſted 
_ - Himſelf at Burton upon Trent, and endeavoured to de- 

' + Fen the paſſages of the river -: But being diſappointed 
An that plan of operations; this prince, who had no mi- 
„ litary genius, and whoſe perſonal courage was even ſuſ. 

x pected, fled with his army to the north, in expeRation 

of being there joined by his Scottiſh allies *. He was 
purſued by the king; and his army diminiſhed daily; 
till he came to Boroughbridge, where he found Sir An- 
drew Harcla poſted with ſome forces on the oppoſite ſide 

'*  - of the river, and ready to diſpute the paſſage with him. 

4 -He was repulſed in an attempt which he made to force 
5 his way; the earl of Hereford was killed; the whole 

| pbcbMarch, army of the rebels was difconcerted ; Lancaler himſelf 

was become incapable of taking any meaſures either for 
flight or defence; and he was ſeized without reſiſtance 
©; Harcla, and conducted to the king *; In thoſe violent 

*_.., _times, the laws were ſo much neglected on both ſides, 

| that, even where they might, without any ſenſible incon- 
venience, have been obſerved, the conquerors deemed it 

5-0 unneceſſary to pay any regard to them, Lancaſter, who 
29 was guilty of open rebellion, and was taken in arms 
-againſt his ſovereign, inſtead of being tried by the laws 

of his country, which pronounced the ſentence of death 

againſt him, was condemned by a court - martial „ and 

led to execution. r however little vindiftive i 

15 7 Rymer, vol. iii, p· 958. on 2 Walking: p. 118. PR HS vo. 
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: had bean exerciſed. by bis orders againſt Gavaſton. He, fen. 
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his natural temper, here ind, Iged his revenge, and em- . „ 


ployed againſt the priſoner the ſame indignities, which 


arc 


was clothed in à mean attire, placed on a lean jade Ereestion or 
vine ene, a hood was put on his head, and in this CORE ; 
,ofture; attended by the acclamations of the people, W 
pissen 0 an edge een one 
of his on caſtles, and there beheaded % 
Tuauus periſsed Thomas earl of La f. 15 18 bl 
prince of the blood, and one of the moſt potent barons 
that had eder been in England. His public conduct ſuf - 
ficiently diſcovers the violence and turbulency of his 
charaſter: His private deportment appears not to have 
been mort innocent: And his hypocritical devotion, by 
which he gaimed the favour of the monks and populace, 
will rather e ragarded as an aggravation than an allevia- 
tion of his guilt. Badleſmere, Giffard, Barret, Cheyney, 
Fleming, and about cightsen of the maſt notorious of- 
fenders, were afterwards condemned by a legal trial and 
were executed.” Many were thrown into priſon: Others 
made their eſcape beyond fea": Some of the king's ſer - 
vants were ewarded-fromthe forfeitures: Harcla receivel 


for his ſervioes the earldom of Carliſle, and a large eſtate, = 
which he ſeon after forfeited with his life, for a treaſon- 


able correſpondence with the king of Scotland. But the 3 
greateſt part of thoſe vaſt eſcheats was ſeized by young 


Spenſer, whoſe rapacity was, inſatiable. © Many of the 


5 barons of the kings party were diſguſted with this par- ents 


tial-diviſion-of the ſpoils ; The envy againſt Spenſer roſe 
higher chan eher: The uſual infolence of his temper, 
enflamed+by ſucceſs, impelled him to commit many acts 
of violence: The people, who always hated him, made 
him ſtill more the object of averſion: All the relations of 
. attainted barons and gentlemen ſecretly vowed re- 
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i And though” tranquillity was in a 


HIS TOR 


J ſtored to the kingdom, the general contempt of the king 


and odium againſt Spenſer, brews orien dener ph the 
an e evolutions and convulſions. 

I this ſituation no ſucceſs” could be expected from 
ee wars; and Edward, after making one more fruit- 


leis attempt againſt Scotland; whence he retreated with 


diſhonour, found it neceſſary to terminate hoſtilities with 


that kingdom, by a truce of thirteen years . Robert, 


though his title to the crown was not acknowledged in 

the treaty,” was ſatisfied with enſuring his poſſeſtion of it 

during ſo long a time. He had repelled with gallantry 

all the attacks of England: He had carried war both into 

"Wat er and into Ireland: He had rejected with diſ- 
pope's authority, who pretended 


| dey upon him, and oblige him to make peace with 


his enemies: His throne was firmly eſtabliſhed, as well 
in the affections of his ſubjects, as by force of arms: Yet 
there naturally remained ſome inquietude in his: mind, 
while at war with a ſtate, which, however at preſent diſ- 


ordered by faction, was of itſelf ſo much an over- match 


bor him Ws riches and in een of ee ck And 


for —— becauſe he nation was at that ena 
beg der 8 en 3 | | 
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H Purkrr the e Fair, Fe of Fries, who died in 131 5. 
had left the crown to his ſon Lewis Hutin, who, after a 
Hort reign, dying without male iſſue, was ſucceeded by 
Philip the Long, his brother, whoſe death ſoon after 
made way for Charles the Fair, the youngeſt brother of 
that family. This monarch had ſome grounds of com- 
plaint Againſt the king's miniſters in Guienne; and as there 
was no common or e judge i in that . ſpecics 
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defirous to rake” advantage of Edward's weakneſs, and ve | 


under that pretence, to confiſcate all his foreign, domi- 
nions f. After an embaſſy by the earl of Kent, the king's 
brother, had been tried in vain, queen Iſabella obtained 


permiſſion to go over to Paris, and endeavour to adjuſt, 


in an amicable manner, the difference with her brother: 
But while ſhe was making ſome progreſs in this negocia- 


tion, Charles ſtarted a new pretenſion, the juſtice of 


which could not be diſputed, that Edward himſelf ſhould 


appear in his court, and do homage for the fees which he 


held in France. But there occurred many difficulties in 
complying with this demand. Young Spenſer, by whom 


the king was implicitly governed, had unavoidably been 
engaged in many quarrels with the queen, who aſpired to 
the ſame influence; and though that artful princeſs, on 
her leaving England, had diſſembled her animoſity, Spen- 


ſer, well acquainted with her ſecret ſentiments, was un- 


willing to attend his maſter to Paris, and appear in a 
court, where her credit might expoſe him to inſults, if 
not to danger. He heſitated no leſs on allowing the king 
to make the journey alone; both fearing, leſt that eaſy 


prince ſhould in his abſence fall under other influence, 


and foreſeeing the perils, to which he himſelf ſhould be 
expoſed, if, without the protection of royal authority, 


he remained in England, where he was ſo generally hated. 
While theſe doubts occaſioned delays and difficulties, Iſa- 


bella propoſed, that Edward ſhould reſign the dominion of 

Guienne to his fon, now thirteen years of age; and that 
the prince ſhould come to Paris, and do the homage which 
every vaſſal owed to his ſuperior lord. This expedient, 


which ſeemed ſo happily to remove all difficulties, was 


immediately embraced: Spenſer was charmed with the 
contrivance: 8 Edward was s ſent to E And the 4 
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Tux queen on her arriyal in France, had there bund 
— number of Engliſh ſugitives, the remains of the 

Lancaſtrian faction; and their common hatred of Spenſer 
3 ſecret friendſhip and corre ſpondence hetycen 
mem and that princeſs... Among the teſt was young Ro- 

ger Mortimer, a potent baron in the Welſh march 
bad been obliged, wich others, to make his Fubmiſtion to 
the king, had been condemned far bigh een but hav- 
ing received a pardon for his life, was afterwards detained 
An the Tower, with an intention e his confine- 
ment perpetual, Ile Was ſo fortunate as to make his 
L» ſcape into France; and being one of the moſt conſi- 
Auerable perſons now remaining of the party, as well as 
diſtinguiſtied by his violent animoſity againſt Spenſer, he 
was eaſily admitted to pay his court to queen Iſabella - 
3 WMhe graces of his perſon and addreſs advanced him quick- 
I/ in her affections: He became her confident and coun- 
ſellor in all her meaſures: And gaining ground daily 
upon her heart, he engaged her to ſacrifioe at laſt to her 
paſſion, all the ſentiments of honour and af fide lit to her 
© Conſpiracy + huſband b. Hating now the man, whom ſhe had injured, 
. eg and whom ſhe reads ſhe entered ardently into all 
timer's racies; and having artfully got into 
Fa der hands the — prince, and heir of the monarchy, 
7: 22 on the utter ruin of the king, as: well as of 
irite. She engaged her brother to take part in the 
* ee, purpoſe”: Her court was daily filled with the 
eexiled barons: Mortimer liyed in the moſt declared inti- 
macy with her: A correſpondence was ſecretly carried on 
wWeith the malcontent party in England: And when Ed- 
8 8 informed ue _ OE n 3 
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per 1 e e e 1 ſhe publicly re- ens 5. 
plied, that the would never ſet foot in the kingdom, till 
Spenſer was forever remove from his preſence, and coun- ket 
cils: A declaration, which procured her great popularity, 
in England; an e a ane over all her treafon- 1 2) "I 
able erterprizes; © ; 5 + > = 

En ARÞD/ endeavoure - bs my biber in ats of 
defence !; but, beſides the difficulties ariſing from his own 
indolence and lefider abilities, and the want of authority, 
which of conſequence attended all his reſolutions; it was 
not eaſy for Rinn, in the preſent ſtate of the kingdom and 
revenue, to in a conſtant force ready to repel an 
invaſion, which he knew not at what time or place he had 
reaſon to expect. All his efforts were unequal to the 8 
traiterous and hoſtile conſpiracies, Which, both at hom i 


i 


| 

and abroad, were forming againſt his authority, and which 

a were daily penetrating farther even into his own family. 

5 His brother, che earl of nt a virtuous but weak prince; 2 

/ | of France; who was alſo his couſin ger= 2 
K man, to give countenance to the invaſion, whoſe ſole ob- 

g ject, he believedz was the expulſion of the Spenſers: He 

i prevailed on his elder brother, the earl of Norfolk, to 

1 enter ſecretly into the ſame deſign: The karl of Leiceſter, © 

5 brother and heir of the earl of Lancaſter, had too man 

7, reaſons for his hatred of theſe miniſters, to refuſe his con- 

of currence. Walter de Reynel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

T and many of the pr expreſſed their approbation of 

10 the queen's meaſures: Several of the moſt potent barons, 

1. envying the authority of the favourite, were ready to fly 

© to arms: The minds of the people, by means of ſome . 

1. truths and many. calumnies, were ſtrongly diſpoſed to tbe 

ot ſame party: And there needed but the appearance of te 
? ee prinee, with ſuch a body of weed . as 1 
* 1 Rymer, vol. iv, p. 184, 288, 225. e 8 2 
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. ns. a he 8 un Cl _ lance 
to the faction, was aſhamed openly to ſupport the queen 
and prince, againſt the authority of a huſband and father; 
and Iſabella was obliged to court the alliance of ſome 
other foreign potentate, from whoſe dominions ſhe might 
ſet out on her intended enterprize. For this purpoſe, ſhe 
affianced young Edward, whoſe tender age made him in- 
capable. to judge of the conſequences, with Philippa, 

at the count of Holland and Hainault ; and 

baxins. by the open aſſiſtance of this prince, and the 

. ſecret protection of her brother, inliſted in her ſervice near 

3000.men, the ſet out from the harbour of Dort, and 
landed ſafely, and without oppoſition, on the coaſt of Sut- 

24th Sept. folk. The earl of Kent was in her company: Two 
other princes of the blood, the earl of Norfolk, and the 

earl of Leiceſter, joined her ſoon after her landing with 

all their followers: Three prelates, the biſhops of A, 
Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her both the force of 

their vaſſals and the authority of their Character !: Even 
Robert de Watte ville, who had been ſent by the king to 

| * progreſs. in Suffolk, deſerted to her with all 
his forces. To render her cauſe more favourable, ſhe 
renewed her declaration, that the ſole. purpoſe of her en- 
ranny of the Spenſers, and of chancellor Baldoc, their 

_ creature ®. The populace were allured by her ſpecious 

a pretences; The barons thought themſelves ſecure againſt 

4 ann by the; ap 0. the prince in her _ 
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Anda wear” Kt hg! "ſupported by miniſters gene- cn . r. 
rally odious, was unable to ſtem this torrent, which bore 2 ies | 
with ſuch irreſiſtible violence againſt m. 1326. EL 
EDWARD, after trying in vain to rouze the citizens of | pr 3 
London to ſome ſenſe of duty a, * departed for the weſt, Go 
where he hoped to meet with 3 reception; and he 
had no ſooner diſcovered his weakneſs by leaving the city, 
than the rage of the populace broke out without controul 
againſt him and his miniſters. They firſt plundered, then 
murdered all "thoſe who were obnoxious to thetn : They 
ſeized the biſhop of Exeter, a virtuous and loyal prelate, 
as he was paſling through the ſtreets; and having be- 
headed him, they threw his body into the river D. They 
made themſelves maſters of -the Tower by ſurprize; and 
then entered into a formal aſſociation to put to death, 
without merey, every one who ſhould dare to oppoſe the 
| enterprize of queen Iſabella, and of the prince v. A like 
| ſpirit was ſoon communicated to all other parts of Eng- 
land; and-threw' the few ſervants of the king, who ftill * 
entertained ns: __ e eg their N into terror 
and aſtoniſhment. - + = 
EDWARD was. — dans to Briftol by the * of 
Kent, ſeconded by the foreign forces under John de Hai- 
nault. He found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations 
with regard to the loyalty of thoſe parts; and he paſſed 
over to Wates, where, be flattered himſelf, his name was 
more popular, and which he hoped to find uninfected witn 
the contagion of general rage, which had ſeized the Eng- 
liſh 2. The elder Spenſer, created earl of Wincheſter, 
was left governor of the caſtle of Briſtol; but the garriſon 
mutinied againſt him, and he was delivered into the © 
hands of his enemies. This venerable noble, who had 
W reached his ninetieth yours was be INE : 
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bet; his body was cut in pieces, and thrown to the dogs :; 
and his head was ſent to Wincheſter, the place whoſe 
title he bore, and was there ſet on a pole, O_o to 
dhe inſults of the populace. . 

Tun king, diſappointed anew in his 8 of 
ſuecour from the Welſh, took ſhipping for Ireland; but 
being driven back by contrary winds, he endeavoured to 
conceal himſelf in the mountains of Wales: He was 


ſioon diſcovered, was put under the cuſtody of the earl of 
' Leiceſter, and was confined in the caſtle of Kenilworth. 
The younger Spenſer, his favourite, who alſo. fell into 
the hands of his enemies, was executed, like his father, 
without any appearance of a legal trial * : The earl of 
Arundel, almoſt the only man of his rank in England, 
' who had maintained his loyalty, was alſo, without any 
trial, put to death at the inſtigation of Mortimer: Bal- 


doc, the chancellor, being a prieſt, could not with ſafety 


of Hereford's palace in London, he was there, as his ene- 
mies probably foreſaw, ſeized by the populace, was 


_ thrown. into Newgate, and ſoon after expired, from the 


cruel. uſage which he had received *, © Even the uſual 
' reverence, paid to the ſacerdotal character, gave way, 
e ene Op? | 


„ to the "INE 99 8 of 
the- people. ar. 

TuR qndes, to n 1 herſelf « of during aden, 
moned, in the king's name, a parliament at Weſt- 
minſter; where, together with the power of her army, 


and the authority of her partizans among the barons, Who 


ys orga to. baute their" paſt neaſone wy cena. 
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to be ſeconded bye the — of the OS the 
dangerous of all i: nents, and the leaſt anſwer- 
able for their exceſſes. A A was drawn up againſt 

the king, in which, even though it was framed by his 
inveterate enemies, nothing but his narrow genius, or his 

misfortunes, were objected to him: For the greateſt ma- 

lice found no particular crime with which it could re- 

proach this unhappy prince. - He was accuſed of incapa- 

city for government, of waſting his time in idle amuſe- 

ments, of neglecting public buſineſs, of being ſwayed by 

evil counſellors,” of having loft, by his miſconduR, the 
kingdom of Scotland, and part of Guienne; and to ſwell 

the charge, even the death of ſome barons, and the im- 


1 2 


. priſonment of ſome prelates, convicted of treaſon, were 
| laid to his account a. It was in vain, amidft the violence 
of arms and tumult of the people, to appeal either to law 
; or to reaſon: The depoſition of the king, without any ap- 


pearing oppoſition, was voted by parliament: The prince, 
already declared regent by his party v, was placed on the 
throne : And a deputation was ſent to Edward at Kenil- 
worth, to require his deem, n menaces s and 
terror ſoon. extorted from him. | 

ByT'it was impoſſible, that the ne heres cor- 
rupted by the barbarity of the times, {ill farther enflamed 
by u could for ever remain inſenſible to the voice 
of nature. Here, a wife had firlt deſerted, next invaded, 
2 * dethroned her huſband; had made her infant 
| oy had by lying pretences ſeduced the nation into a 
rebelling againſt their ſovereign ; had puſhed them into 
violence and cruelties, that had diſhonoured them: Al 
theſe campo were 0 wales in chemſelves, and 
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8 open mers eyes, Ae them * 


teſt this flagrant infringement of every public and private 
duty. The ſuſpicions which ſoon aroſe of Iſabella's cri- 
minal commerce with Mortimer, the proofs which daily 
broke out of this part of her guilt, encreaſed: the general 


; abhorrence againſt her; and her hypocriſy, in publicly 
© bewailing with tears the king's unhappy fate x, was not 


able to deceive even the moſt ſtupid and moſt ' prejudiced 


of her adherents. In proportion as the queen became the 
object of public hatred, the dethroned monareh, who had 


been the victim of her crimes and her ambition, was re- 


garded with pity, with friendſhip, with veneration: And 


men became ſenſible, that all his miſconduct, which ſac- 


tion had ſo much exaggerated, had been owing to the 
unavoidable weakneſs, not to any voluntary depravity of 


his character. The earl of Leiceſter, now earl of Lan- 
caſter, to whoſe cuſtody he had been committed, 

ſoon touched with thoſe generous ſentiments; dock beſides 
uſing his priſoner with gentleneſs and humanity, he was 
ſufſ pected to have entertained ſtill more honourable inten- 
tions in his favour. The king, therefore, was taken from 
his hands, and delivered over to lord Berkeley, and Mau- 

travers, and Gournay, who were entruſted alternately, 
each fot a month, with the charge of guarding him. 
While he was in the cuſtody of Berkeley, he was ſtil} 
treated with the gentleneſs due to his rank and his miſ- 
, fortunes ;, but when the turn of Mautrayers and Gour- 
, nay came, every ſpecies of indignity was practiſed againſt 
bim, as if their i intention had been to break entirely the 
i nce's ſpirit, and to employ his ſorrows and afflitions, 


cad of more violent and more dangerous expedients, 
for the inſtruments of his murder v. It is reported, that 


one day, when Edward was to be ſhaved, hb ordered 
x N 126. | Anonymi Hig, EY 
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—— 1 pager and wa tg 
flill denied his requeſt, he burſt into tears, which be- 
 dewed his cheeks and he exclaimed, that, in ſpite. of 
„ he ſhould be ſhaved with clean and warm 


— en bed ed ling Edward in. his 
grave appeared ſtill too ſlow to the impatient Mortimer, 
VFC 


his devotion; inſtantly to diſpatch him; and theſe ruf- 
kans contrived to make the manner of his death as cruel 


arous as poſſible. Taking advantage of Berke- 


leys ſickneſs, in whoſe cuſtody he then was, and who 
was thereby incapacitated from. attending his charge; 


they came to Berkeley-caſtle, and put themſelves in 
poſſeſſion of the king's perſon. They threw him on a 


flung over him; thruſt into his fundament a red-hot iron, 


which they inſerted through a horn; and though the out- 


wards marks of violence upon his perſon were prevented 


by this expedient, the horrid deed. was diſcovered to all 


the guards and attendants by the ſcreams, with which 


the, agonizing king filled the N while, Ms Nawe 
CP 5 | 


 Govunnay and 1 were held in 3 


tation; and when the enſuing revolution in England 
threw their protectors from power, they found it neceſ- 
ſary to provide for their ſaſety by flying the kingdom. 
Gournay was afterwards ſeized at Marſeilles, delivered 
over to the ſenefchal of Guienne, put on board «ſhip 
with a view. of carrying him to England; but was be- 
headed at ſea, by ſecret orders, a8 was ſuppoſed, frem 
ſome nobles and prelates in England, anxious to prevent 
any diſcovery, which he might, make of his accomplices. | 
Maut concealed himſelf 2 ſeveral mou in 8 | 


eee, 


27ff Soph 
The k? | 
bed; held. him down violently wich a table, which they wasn. 


1337. 
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= we ee be be before de dee o mere 
kn charse- Ar is 0 to 8 eee ey in- 
en, , offenſive than the unhappy king, whoſe tragical death 
we have related; nor a prince leſs fitted for governing 

| that fierce-and turbulent people, ſubjected to his autho- 

rity. He was obliged to devolve on others the weight of 
government, which he had neither ability nor inclination 

to bear: The ſame indolence and want of penetration led 

him to make choice of miniſters and favourites, who were 

not always the beſt qualified for the truſt committed to 

5 „ The ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with his weakneſs, 

; _ yet complaining of it ; under pretence of attacking his 
| 0 © hid inſulted his perſon and invaded his authority: 
And the impatient populace, miſtaking the ſource of their 

. grievances, threw all the blame upon the king, and en- 
creaſed the public diſorders by their faction and violence. 

. It Was in vain to look for protection from the laws, whoſe 
Ws voice, always feeble.in thoſe times, was not heard amidſt 
tee din of arms: What could not defend the king was 
eſs able to give ſhelter to any of the people: The whole 
=o nachine of government was torne in pieces with fury and 
= violence: And men, inſtead of regretting the manners of 
© © their age, and the form of their conſtitution, which re- 
duired the moſt ſteady and moſt ſkilful hand to conduct 
them, imputed all errors to the perſon, eee e, e 
bort fe to be entruſted with the reins of empire. | 
Bur though ſuch miſlakes be natural and almoſt un- 
1 avoidaþle-while the events are recent, it is a ſhameful 
| velufion in modern hiſtor te imagine, that all the 
SY ancient princes, who were "unfortunate in their govern- 
. e onduct "HF Ent 
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n ſome inva- © 29 1 

ſion of their privileges by the monarch. Even a great wy. 
and a good king was not in that age ſecure againſt faction 1237 

2 as appears in the caſe of Henry II. but a 

great king had the beſt chance, as we learn from the hiſ- 

tory of the ſame period, for quelling and ſubduing them, 

| Compare the reigns and characters of Edward I, and II, 

| The father made ſeveral violent attempts againſt the liber- 

ties of the people; His barons oppoſed him: He was 

obliged, at leaſt found it prudent, to ſubmit: But as 

they dreaded his valour and wüten, they were content 

with reaſonable, ſatisfaction, and puſhed. no farther their 

advantages againſt him. The facility and weakneſs 0. 

the ſon, not his violence, threw every thing into confus - XY 

fon : The laws and goyernment were overturned: An "54 

attempt to reinſtate them was an unpardonable crime; 

And ng atonement, but the depoſition and. tragical death 

of the king himſelf, could, give thoſe barons contentment, 

It is eaſy to ſee, that a conſtitution, which, depended ſo 

much on the perſonal character of the prince, mult ne- 

ceſſarily, in many of its parts, be a government of will, 

not of laws. But always to throw, without diſtinction, 

the blame of all diſorders upon the ſoyereign, would in- 

apology fox treaſon. and rebellion : As if the turbulency of 

the great, and madneſs of the people, were not, equally 

with the tyranny of princes, evils incident to human ſo- 

ciety, and no leſs carefully to be guarded epi n * | 

well regulated. conſtitution. 

_ WHILE theſe abominable 8 paſſed. in 8 Miſcellone- 
the theatre of France was ſtained. with a wickedneſs equally oe | 
barbarous, and ſtill more public and. deliberate. The this e 
order of knights templars had ariſen during the firſt fer⸗ 
vour of the Cruſades ; and uniting the two qualities the 
| moſt popular in that age, devotion and valour, and exer- 

e * in the moſt papal of all enterprizes, the de- 
fence 


: 8 


Arz of the Holy Land, they had made rapid adva 
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Aces in 
credit and authority, and had acquired, from the piety of 


* 387 the faithful, ample poſſeſſions in every country of Eu. | 


3 
1 


rope; eſpecially in France. Their great riches, joined 


to the courſe of time, had, by degrees, ielaued the ſeve- 


rity” of theſe virtues ; and the templars had in a great 


meaſure loſt. that popularity, which firſt raiſed them to 


' honour and diſtinction. Acquainted from experience with 


the fatigues and dangers of thoſe fruitleſs" expeditions to 
the Eaſt, they rather choſe to enjoy in eaſe their opu- 


lent revenues in Europe: And being all men of birth, 
educated, according to the cuſtom of that age, without 
any tinQure of letters, they ſcorned the ignoble occu- 
pations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed their time wholly in 
the faſhionable amuſements of hunting: gallantry, and 


te pleaſures of the table. Their rival order, that of St. 


John' of Jeruſalem, whoſe poverty had as yet preſerved 


them from like corruptions, ſtill diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
dy their enterprizes againſt the infidels, and ſucceeded to 


all the popularity, which was loſt by the indolence and 
luxury of the templars. But though theſe reaſons had 


weakened the foundations of this order, once fo celc- 
brated and revered, the immediate cauſe of their deſtruc- 


tion proceeded from the cruel and vindiQtive ſpirit of 


Philip the Fair, who, having entertained a private . 


againſt ſome eminent templars, determined to gratify at 

once his avidity and revenge, by involving the whole 
order in an undiſtinguiſhed ruin. On no better infor- 
mation, than that of two knights, condemned by their 


. Rnd ſuperiors to perpetual impriſonment for their vices and 
profligacy; he ordered on one day all the templars in France 
to be committed to priſon, and imputed to them ſuch 


enormous and abfurd crimes, as are ſufficient of. them- 
ſelves to deſtroy all the credit of the accuſation. Beſides 


| their being | univerſally charged with murder, robbery, 


MERE ad 
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aad vices he + inal hocking to nature; every one, itwas © * 
pretended, © whom they received into their order, was 3 
obliged to renounce his Saviour, to ſpit upon the croſs ©, 
and to join to this impiety the ſuperſtition of worſhipping 
_ 2 gilded head, which was ſecretly kept in one of their 
houſes at Marſeilles. They alſo initiated, it was ſaid, 
every candidate by ſuch infamous rites, as could ſerve ta 
no other purpoſe, than to degrade the order in his eyes, 
and deſtroy for ever the authority of all his ſuperiors over 
him . Above a hundred of theſe unhappy gentlemen 
were · put to the queſtion, in order to extort from them a 
confeſſion of their guilt: The more obſtinate periſhed in 
the hands of their tormentors: Several, to procure im- 
mediate eaſe in the violence of their agonies, 'acknow= 
ledged whatever was required of them: Forged confeſſions 
pere imputed to others: And Philip, as if their guilt were 
no certain, proceeded to a confiſcation of all their trea- 
ſures. But no ſooner were the templars relieved. from 
their tortures, than, preferring the moſt cruel execution 
to a life with infamy, they diſavowed their confeſſions, 
exclaimed againſt the forgeries, juſtified the innocence of 
their order, and appealed to all the gallant actions, per- 
formed by them in ancient or later times, as a full apo- 
 logy for their conduct. The tyrant, enraged at this 
diſappointment, and thinking himſelf now engaged in 
honour to proceed to extremities, ordered fifty- four of 
them, whom he branded as felapſed heretics, to periſh 
by the puniſhment of fire in his capital: Great numbers 
expired after a like manner in other parts of the kingdom: = 
And when he found, that the perſeverance of theſe un- 
happy victims, in juſtifying. to the laſt their innocence, 
had made deep impreſſion on the ſpectators, he endeavoured 
to overcome the conflancy of the I" by new inhu- 


. © Rymer,. mh Ii. p. 31, 101. b 
4 It was pretended, that he kiſſed the knights wha, LE ru 60 6 the | 
. Ravel and breech, Dupuy, Pr $53 16, Walſ. . * = Ape f 
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22 v manic „The grand maſter of the 61 ry Ichn de Mo- 
* and another great officer, brother to the ſovereign of | 
zuphiny, were conducted to a ſcaffold; erected before 
—— Nannen at Paris : A full pardon was 
offered them on the one ara _— for 
ng nates Hill eee e roteſtation 1 wer 
On innocence and that their order; and were i 

Aube the flames by the executioner . i 
Ix all this barbarous injuſtice, „ 
the creature of Philip, and, then reſided in France, fully 
' concutred:; and without examining a witneſs, or making 

any. enquiry into the truth of facts, he, ſummarily, 
by the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, aboliſhed the 
whole order. The templars all over Europe were thrown 
—— their nn ne A fried 
ſent back an ample teſtimony of their piety and morals; 
but as the order was now annihilated, the knights were 
were, by command of the pope, transferred to the order 
of St. John'*, We now proceed to relate ſome other de- 
_— tranſactions of the preſent period. ie 
Eng e e ee d 0g eh 8 Egrierou 
famine during ſeveral years of this reign. Perpetual rains 
bred a mortality among the cattle, and raiſed eyery kind 
of fond to an enormous prices. The parliament,” in 
rag, endeavoured: to fix more moderate rates to commo- 
 dities; not ſenſible chat ſuch an attempt was impracticable, 
and that, were it poſſible to reduce the pries of proviſions 


en, vol. U. 5. 860. e Ryder, vel, in, p. 353, 936. 
v. 16474” Ne Fe” * Trivet, cont, P. 17, 18. 
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public. Where the produce of a year, for inſtance, falls * 
fo far ſhort, as to afford full ſubſiſtance only for nine 


months, the only expedient for making it laſt all the 


twelve, is to raiſe the prices, to put the people by that 


their food, till a more plentiful year. But in reality, 


the encreaſe of prices is a neceſſary conſequence of ſcar- 
city; and laws, inſtead of preventing it, only aggravate 


the evil, by cramping and reſtraining commerce. The 
nnn accordingly, in the enſuing year, repealed 


their ordi 28 e eee 
denſome ds. e PINY 
bereisten By the ednet ee egit i6 


markable: Three pounds twelve ſhillings of our prefent 
money for the beſt ſtalled ox; for other oxen, two pounds 


eight ſhillings: A fat hog of two years old, ten ſhillings : 


A fat wether unſhorn, a crown; if ſhorn, three ſhillings 


and ſix-pence: A fat gooſe, ſeven-pence halfpenny : A 


fat capon, ſix-pence: A fat hen, three-pence : Two 


chickens, three-pence : Four pigeons, three-pence: Two 
dozen of eggs, three-pence . If we conſider theſe prices, 
we ſhall find; that butcher's meat, in this time of great 


ſcarcity, Wü ſtill have been ſold, by the parliamentary | 


ordinance, three times cheaper than our middling prices 


at preſent :' Poultry ſomewhat lower; becauſe, being now- 


3 as a delicacy, it has riſen beyond its propor- 
In the country places of Ireland and Scotland, 


ha delicacies bear no price, poultry is at preſent as 


cheap,” if not cheaper, than butcher's meat. But the in- 


| ference I would draw from the compariſon of prices is Mil 


more moron : 1 ſ 1 that the rates, affixed by b 
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— 3 —— * er and that 
7 theſe commodities, inſtead of a third, had really riſent 
a half of the-preſent value. Bot che famine at that time 


. was ſo conſuining, that wheat was ſometimes ſold for 


ä above four pounds ten ſhillings a e uſually for 
ſc⸗ree pounds ; that is, twice our middling prices. A 
8 certain proof of the wretched tate of tillage in thoſe ages. 
We formerly found, that the middling price of corn in 
that period was half of the preſent price; while the mid- 
| dling price of cattle was only an eighth part: We here 
ind the ſame immenſe diſproportion in years of ſcarcity. 
It may thence be inferred with certainty, that the raiſing 
of corn was a ſpecies of manufactory, which few in that 
age could practiſe with advantage: And there is reaſon to 
think, that other manufactures more refined, were ſold. 
even. beyond their preſent prices: At leaſt there is a de- 
monſtration for it in the reign of Henry VII. from the 
rates affixed to ſcarlet and other broad cloth by act of par- 
liament. During all thoſe times, it was uſual for the 
princes and great nobility to make ſettlements of their 
velvet beds and ſilken robes, in the ſame manner as of 
their eſtates and manors a. In the liſt of jewels and plate, 
which had helonged to the oftentatious Gavaſton, and 
which the king recovered from the earl of Lancaſter after 
the murder of that favourite, we find ſome embroidered | 
girdles, flowered ſhirts, and filk waiſtcoats 5. It was 
afterwards one article of accuſation againſt that potent 
and opulent earl, when tried for his life, that he had 
purloined ſome of that finery of Gavaſton. The i igno- 
 rance of thoſe ages in manufactures, and. eſpecially i in 
tillage, ms co er RE EY APE ring 
populous. 5 
„ Murimuth, p. Wal ham, , 
1 Ypod. ad 4. 0 = 2 F G wk ws ron F; 
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low ebb. The only country in the northern parts f 


' Europe, where they ſeem to have riſen to any tolerable 
degree of improvement, was Flanders. When Robert, 
earl of that country, was applied to by Edward, and was 


deſired to break off commerce with the Scots, whom Ed- 
ward called his rebels, and . repreſented as excommuni- 


cated. on that account by the church, che earl replied, 
that Flanders was always conſent as common, 26 free 
and open to all nations. 3 

THe petition of the elder Spenſer t to e eee com- 


plaining of the devaſtation committed on his lands by. the. - 
barons, contains ſeveral particulars, which are curious, 
and diſcover the manners of the age v. He affirms, that 
they had ravaged ſixty-three manors belonging to him, 3 


and he makes his loſſes amount to 46, ooo pounds; that 


is, to 1 38,000. of our preſent money. Among other par- 
ticulars, he enumerates 28,000 ſheep, 1000. oxen and 


heifers, 1200 cows with their breed for two years, 560 


cart horſes, 2000 hogs, together with 600 bacons, 80 
carcaſſes of beef, and 600 muttons in the larder; ten 


tuns of cyder, arms for 200 men, and other 1 en- 
gines and proviſions. The plain inference is, that the 


greateſt part of Spenſer's vaſt eſtate, as well as that of the 


other nobility, was farmed by the landlord himſelf, ma- 


naged by his ſtewards or bailiffs, and cultivated by bis | 
villains. .. Little or none of it was let on leaſe to huſband- 5 
men: Its produce was conſumed in ruſtic. hoſpitality by 


the baron or his officers: A great number of idle re- 


tainers, ready for any diſorder or miſchief, were main- 
tained by him: All who lived upon his eſtate were abſo- | 
lutely at his. diſpoſal : Inſtead of applying to courts of | 


juſtice, be uſuall Y n redreis by open force e 


„ Rymer, vol. fl. p. 77%%/ „ Brady's hilt; vol. l. 5. 24, from 
1 15 RAW. Il, M. bye pen. in cedula. 
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pal === hg to any regulations at 
$387. all, were leſs governed by the municipal law, than by 2 
_ which-we find they treated the king's favourites and mi- 
- Hiſters; is a proof of their uſual way of dealing with each 
| opera * pays which complains of the arbitrary con- 
niſters, ought naturally to affect a great regard 
| ad tu on, and maintain at leaſt the 
| appearance of juſtice in their proceedings : Yet thoſe ba- 
rons, when diſcontented, came to panne with an 
3D armed force, conſtrained the king to aſſent to their mea- 
mtlures, and without any trial or witneſs of conyiction, 
paſſed, frotm the pretended notoriety of facts, an act of 
baniſhment of attainder againſt the miniſter, which, on 
the firſt revolution of fortune, was reverſed by like expe- 
"A dients. The parliament, during factious times, was no- 
Ls” ting but the organ of preſent power. Though the per- 
b _ fond, of whom it was chiefly compoſed, ſeemed to enjoy 
great independance, they really poſſeſſed no true liberty ; 
"and the ſecurity of each individual among them, was not 
ſio much derived from the general protection of law, as 
from his own private power and that of his confederates. 
The authority of the monarch, though far from abſolute, 
Was irregular, and might often reach him: The current 
of a faction might overwhelm him: A hundred conſider- 
© ations, of benefits and injuries, friendſhips. and animo- 
ties, hopes and fears, were able to influence his conduct; 
5 Aut l amidſt theſe motives a regard to equity and law and 
© Juſtice was commonly, in thoſe rude ages, of little mo- 
ment. Nor did any man entertain tlioughts of oppoſing 
— who did not deem himſelf ſtrong enough = 
me to-diſpute the Held with it by force, and was not pre- 
d to Sire OY oe fron 8 nen party. 


„ Barons | 


1 * 


* 1 . 3 . 
ao drawn, from the detail of loſſes given in b 
the elder Spenſer;ʒ particularly, the great quantity of ſalted „ 4 
meat which he had in \ his larder, GO bacons, 80 -car- 9 
caſſes Of beef, 600 muttons. We may obſerve. that the I” 
outrage. of. which. he complained, began after the third 5 
of Mare theeleventh. new. ſtyle, as 1 | 
lame paper . It is eaſy therefore to onjecture what avaſt 
tore of the Tone Find he muſt have laid up at the begin- i 
ning of winter z and we may draw a new concluſion with = 
regard to the wr Rate of ancient huſbandry, which _—_— 
could not"provide ſubſiſtance for the cattle during winter, : * 
eren in ſuch a temperate climate as the ſouth of Eng.. 
land: For Spenſer had but one manor ſo far north as 
Yorkſhire. + There being few or no incloſures, except 
perhaps for deer, no ſown graſs, little hay, and no other 
reſource for feeding cattle; the barons; as well as the 
people, were obliged to Kill and ſalt their oxen and ſheep 
at the beginning of winter, before they became lean upon 1 
the common paſture : A precaution ſtill practiſed witn i 
regard ie ere in be leaſt, cultivated, parts-of his iſland: -. 
The ſalting of mutton is a miſerable ex lient, h | 2 
has every where, been long diſuſed. From this circum- 
ſtance, however trivial in appearance, may be drawn im- 
portant inſerenees, with regard to the domeſtic. preg 
and manner of life in thoſe ages. 
Tux diſorders of the times, from FR ON wars 3 1 
teſtine diſſentions, but above all, the cruel famine; which 
obliged the nobility to diſmiſs many of their retainers, 
encreaſed che number of robbers in a e and no 
place was ſecure from their incurſions . They met in 


troops like Ar ies, and apa ee Tuo N 

cardinals, themſelves; the pope's legates, notwithſtand- 

ing the numerous train, which attended" din, mw 
. Neuft v: 502. . „ „ we 
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- AMONG the other wild fancies dy it was ima- 
Hin; that the perſons affected with leproſy, a diſeaſe at 
Ane time. very common, probably from bad diet, had 
conſpired with the Saracens to poiſon all the ſprings and 


— and men being glad of any pretence to get rid 


of thoſe who were a burthen to them, many of thoſe 


unhappy people were burnt alive for this chimetical 


imputation. - Several Jews alſo were puniſhed in their 
neee Gone 


. » Account, MASS Ne Her” 
* 


Srowz, in Nm Cm ndon, i 8 curious 
inſtance: of the hoſpitality of the ancient nobility. in this 
period: It is taken from the account of the cofferer or 
ſtewrard of Thomas earl of Lanczſter; and contains the 
; of that earl during the year 1313. For the 


pantry, buttery, and kitchen, 3405 pounds. For 369 


pipes of red wine, and two of white, 104 pounds, &c. 
The whole 7369 pounds; that, is near 22;000-pounds of 
our preſent money; and making allowance for the cheap- 
neſs of commodities, near a hundred thoufand pounds. 


I nav ſeen a French manuſcript, containing ae. 


counts of ſome private diſburſements: of this wie There 
was an article, among others, of a crown paid to one for 
making the king laugh. Jo judge by the events of the | 
„ this ought not to have been an eaſy undertaking. 
ing left four children, A ſons and two 
Pens 1 Edward, his eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor ; John, 
| terwards earl of Cornwal, who died young at 
wards married to David Bruce, king 
We Scotland; and Fee ma rried to Wange rel 
_ Guel, A BE POET WE AT O1 12 e 58 117 n 
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HE — party, which had taken arms Sanfte CHAP. 
Edward II. and hnally depoſed that unfortunate - 
| Eo, deemed it requiſite for their future ſecurity to 1325. 
pay ſo far an exterior obeiſance to the law, as to deſire 6 

parliamentary indemnity for all their illegal proceedings „ 
on account of the neceſſity, which, it was pretended, 
they lay under, of employing force againſt the Spenſers 
and other evil counſellors, enemies of the kingdom. 
All the attainders alſo, which had paſſed againſt the carl | 
of Lancaſter and his adherents, when the chance of war 
turned againſt chem, were eaſily reverſed during the tri- 

| umph of their party »; and the Spenſers, whoſe former 2 
attainder had been reverted by parliament, were nor 
again, in this change of fortune, condemned by the' votes | 2 

of their enemies. A council of regency was likewiſe Le Ar A., 

appointed by parliament, conſiſting of twelve per ons ;} 3. 7 — oo 

five 2 the archbiſhops of Canterbury and TY u, 
| 24 


"0. ke r Rymer, vol. iv. 5 ug 245, 257, 258, os 
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e | 4 A v. Þ.the biſhops of Wincheſter, Waicelter,” and Hereford ; and 
——<; feven lay peers, the earls of Norfolk, Kent, and dune Ys 
1 2 and the lords Wake, Ingham, Piercy, and Roſs. The 
earl of Lancaſter was appointed guardian and protector 
of the king's perſon. But though it was reaſonable to 

expect, that, as the weakneſs of the former king had 

given reins to the licentiouſneſs of the barons, great do- 

meſtic tranquillity would not prevail nee the. _ 
1 minority; the: firſt diſturbance ee 
= made by foreign enemies. | | 
| War ein | THE king of Scots, an in years Sad Nad, but 
Scotland. retaining ſtill that martial ſpirit, Which had raiſed his 

| ORs Re Ts 96s tun 


firſt war" an attempt on the caſtle of Norham, | in a which 

he was diſappointed; he then collected an-army of 25,000 
A IS - men on the frontiers, and having. given the command to 
+ _theearlof Murray and lord Douglas, threatened an in- 
A . curſion into the northern counties. Abel Engliſh regency, 
+ - after trying in vain every expedient to reſtore. peace with 
1 made vigorous preparations for war; and be- 
ſides aſſembling an Engliſh army of near ſurty thouſand 
men, they invited back John de Hainault, and ſome ſo- 
reign cavalry, -whom they had diſmiſſed, and. whoſe diſ- 
cipline and arms had appeared ſuperior to thoſe of their 
own country. Young Edwatd himſelf, burning with A 
| paſſion for military fame, appeared at the head of theſe 
numerous forces; and marched from Durham, the ap- 
pointed place of rendezyous, in queſt of the enemy, who 
3 had already broken into the frontiers, big! Were laying 
1 ow} thing waſte around then. 
5 7 MunkAx and Douglas were the two "molt" Celebrate 
Warriors, bred in the long hoſtilities between the Scots 
and Engliſh ; and their forces, trained in the ſame ſchool, 


1 11 and enured to hardſhips, | fatigues, and dangers, were 
"wh r 3 by Welk, habits and manner of life, 
5 4.” - 4 5 5 * > 
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the peaceable inhabitants, or to attack an armed enemy, 


together with a light plate of iron, on which he inſtantly 


| chief ſubſiſtance was the cattle which he ſeized ;/ and his 


made it ſerve as a caldron for the boiling of his victuals x. 


that they had already diſlodged ; and he ſoon diſcovered, 
by new marks of devaſtation, that they had” removed. to 


and crofſed the Tyne, with a reſolution of awaiting 


for all their depredations . But that whole country was 


* D . A 


for that abi: and deſtructive war, FFORY they car- G N an. 
ried on againft the Engliſh. "Except a body of about aw  Þ 
4000 cavalry, well armed, and fit to make a ſteady im- /: 
preſſion in battle, the reſt of the army were light armed ho 1 
troops; mounted on ſmall horſes, which found ſubſiftance — 
every where, and carried them with rapid and unexpected 
marches, whether they meant to commit depredations on 


of 


or to retreat into their own country, Their whole equi- 
page confiſted of a bag of oat-meal, which, as a ſupply 
in caſe of neceſſity, each ſoldier carried behind him; 


baked the meal into a cake, in the open fields. But his 


cookery , was ag expeditious as all his other operations. 
After fleaing the animal, he placed the ſkin, looſe and _ 1 
hanging in the form of a bag, upon ſome ſtakes; he 2 
poured water into it, kindled a fire below, and thts 5 5 


Tux chief difficulty which Edward met with, after 1 
compoſing ſome dangerous frays, which broke out be: 3 
tween his foreign forces and the Engliſi y, was to come 1 
up with an army ſo rapid in its marches, and ſo little 
incumbered in its motions. Though the flame and ſmoke - 
of burning villages directed him ſufficiently to the place | 4 
of their encampment, he found, upon hurrying thither, | nl 


fome diſtant quarter. After haraſſing his army during 
ſome time in this fruitleſs chace, he advanced northwards, 
them on their return homewards, and taking vengeance 


already ſo much waſted by: their frequent incurſions, that 
* Freiflard, le, ir. chap, uh, V Ibid; bp i, * 17. A bid. 
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8 end . e bel woe afford: ſubſiſtance to his army; and he was 
En... obliged again to return ſouthwards, and change his plan 
No of operations. He had now loſt all track of the enemy; 
and though he promiſed the reward of a hundred pounds 
a year to any one who ſhould bring him an account of 
their motions, he remained unactive ſome days, before 
be received any intelligence of them :. He found at laſt, 
that they had fixed their camp on the ſouthern banks of 
. the Were, as if they intended to await a battle; but 
their prudent leaders had choſen the ground with ſuch | 
judgment, that the Engliſh, on their approach, ſaw it 
impracticable, without temerity, to croſs the river in 
their front, and attack them in their preſent ſituation. 
Edward, impatient for revenge and glory, here ſent them 
a defiance, 'arid challenged them, if they dared, to meet 
him in an equal field, and try the fortune of arms. The 
bold ſpirit of Douglas could ill brook this brayade, 
and he adviſed the acceptance of the challenge; but he 
was over-ruled by Murray, who replied to Edward, that 
| he never took the counſel of an enemy in any of his ope- 
- rations. The king, therefore, kept ſtill his poſition oppo- 
5 ſite to the Scots; and daily expected, that neceſſity would 
oblige them to change their quarters, and give him an 
opportunity of overwhelming them with ſuperior forces. 
After a few days, they ſuddenly decamped, and marched 
farther up the river; but fill poſted themſelves in ſuch 
a manner, as to Pran the advantage of the ground, if 
the enemy ſhould venture to attack them. Edward in- 
ſiſted, that all hazards ſhould be run, rather than allow 
theſe ravagers to eſcape with impunity ; ; but Mortimer's 
authority prevented the attack, and oppoſed itſelf to the 
valour of the young monarch. While the armies lay in 
| this poſition, an incident happened which had well-nigh 
proved fatal to the Engliſh. Douglas, having got the 
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3 the ſituation 3 12 r. 
camp, neee night-time, Wee 


determined ſoldiers, and advanced to 


the royal ene, ee killing or carrying off the 


king, in the midſt of his army. But ſome of Edward's 
attendants, awaking in that critical moment, made reſiſt- 


ance; his chaplain and chamberlain facrificed their lives 


for his ſafety; the king himſelf, after making a valorous 


defence, eſcaped in the dark: And Douglas, having loſt 


the greateſt part of his followers, was glad to make a 
haſty retreat with the remainder e. Soon after, the Scot- 


tiſh army decamped without noife in the dead of night; 


and having thus got the ſtart of the Engliſh, arrived 


without Wen lofs in their own country. Edward, on' 


entering the place of the Scottiſh encampment, found 


only ſix Engliſhmen, whom the enemy, after breaking 


their legs, had tied to trees, in order to prevent their 


carrying any intelligence to their countrymen 4. 
Tux king was highly incenſed at the 3 


which he had met with, in his firſt enterprize, and at the 


head of ſo gallant an army. The ſymptoms, which he 
had diſcoyered of bravery and ſpirit, gave extreme ſatiſ- 
faction, and were regarded as ſure prognoſties of an illu- 


ſtrious reign: But the general diſpleaſure fell violently on 
Mortimer, who was already the object of public odium: 


And every meaſure, which he purſued, tended to aggra- 
vate, beyond all bounds, the hatred: of thy nation both 
againſt him and queen Iſabella. 
Wu the council of regency was formed, e 
- thorghs in the plenitude of his power, had taken no care 
to enſure a place in it; but this femblanee of moderation 


was only a. cover to the moſt iniquitous and moſt ambi- 


2 tious projects. He rendered chat wen entirely uſeleſs 
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royal reyenues; 3 he never. conſulted either the princes of 
| the blood, or the nobility; in any public meaſure ; the 
king himſelf was ſo beſieged. by his creatures, that no ac- 
ceſs could be procured to him; and all the envy, which 


had attended Gavaſton and . fell _—_— more de- 


al on chis new ee 


WE 


en, ſenſible. of the growing hatred of the 


| people, thought it requiſite, on any terms, to ſecure 


peace abroad; and he entered into a. negociation with 


Robert Bruce for that purpole. As. the claim of ſuperi- 
5 ority in England, more than any other cauſe, had tended 


to inflame the animoſities between the two nations, Mor- 
timer conſented to reſign abſolutely this pretenſion, to 


give up all the homages done by the Scottiſh parliament 
and nobility, and to acknowledge. Robert as independant 


ſovereign of Scotland . In return for theſe advantages, 
Robert ſtipulated only the payment of - 30,000 marks to 
England. This treaty was ratified by parliament * ; but 


was nevertheleſs the ſource of great diſcontent among = 


people, who, having entered zealouſly into the preten- 


ſions of Edward I. and deeming themſelves diſgraced by 
the ſucceſsful reſiſtance made by fo inferior a nation, were 

For diſappointed by this. treaty, i in all Future SIE both of 
: conqueſt and of vengeance. 5 ; 


THz princes of the blood, Kent, Norfolk, od Ml 


caſter, were much united in their councils ; and Morti- 


mer entertained. great ſuſpicions of their 


; againſt 


him. In ſummoning them to parliament, he ſtrictiy 


prohibited them, i in the king's name, from coming at- 
tended by an armed force, an illegal but uſual practice | 
5 in that age. The three earls, as they approached to 
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| ment, "tid/4 that, Wag * them "ory in balk 
to the” king's command, had brought only their uſual 
retinue with them, Mortimer and his party were attended 
by all their followers in arms; and they began with ſome 
reaſon to apprehend a gebt deſign againſt their per- 
ſons. They therefore retreated, aſſembled their retainers, 
and were returning with an army to take vengeance on 
Mortimer; when the weakneſs of Kent and Norfolk, 
who deſerted the common cauſe, obliged Lancaſter alſo 
to make his ſubmiſfions z. The quarrel, by the interpo- 
ſition of the ef epi ſeemed for the preſent to be * | 
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Bur Mortimer, in Saler to intimidate the F 1329, 
determined to have a victim; and the ſimplicity, with 
the good intentions of the earl of Kent, afforded him 
ſoon after an opportunity of practiſing upon him. By 
himſelf and his emiſſaries, he endeavoured to perfuade 
that prince, that his brother, king Edward, was ſtill 
alive, and detained in ſome ſecret priſon in England. 

The earl, whoſe remorſes for the part which he had ated 

againſt the late king, probably inclined him to give cre- 

dit to this intelligence, entered into a deſign of reftoring 
him to liberty, of re- inſtating him on the throne, and 

of thereby making ſome atonement for the injuries which 

he himſelf had unwarily done him. After this harmleſs 1330. 
contrivance had been allowed to proceed a certain length, 

the earl was ſeized by Mortimer, was accuſed before the 

parliament, and condemned by thoſe laviſh, though tur- 

bulent barons, to loſe his life and fortune. The queen gth March, | 
and Mortimer, apprehenſive of young Edward's lenity 8 
towards his uncle, hurried on the execution, and the of Kent. 

priſoner was beheaded next day : But + general was the 
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ate. borne to IE 1 NY pity evailed for 
5 unhappy fate, that though peers had been cally, found ta 


condemn him, it was evening before his enemies ould 
find an executioner to perform the office |, . 
Tk earl of Lancaſter, on pretence wipe") hip: ah ta 


| this conſpiracy, was ſoon after thrown into -priſon : 


Many of the prelates and nobility were proſecuted : Mor- 
timer employed this engine to cruſh all his enemies, and 
to enrich himſelf and his family by the forfeitures. The 
eſtate of the earl of Kent was ſeized for his younger ſon, 


\. Geoffrey: The immenſe fortunes of the Spenſers and their 
adherents were moſtly converted to his own uſe: He 


affected a ſtate and dignity equal or ſuperior to the 
royal: His power became formidable to every one: His 


illegal practices were daily. complained of: And all 


parties, forgetting paſt WE, conſpired i in their 
8 of Mortimer. 


Ir was impoſſible, 45 theſs hls: could. tos care 
the obſervation of a prince, endowed with ſo much ſpirit 


in judgment as young Edward, who, being now in his 
8 eighteenth year, and feeling bimſelf capable of govern- 


ing, repineg at being held in fetters by this inſolent 


miniſter. But ſo much was he ſurrounded by the emiſ- 
ſaries of Mortimer, that it behaved him to conduct the 


project for ſubverting him, with the ſame ſecrecy and 


| precaution, as if he had been forming a conſpiracy againſt 
his ſovereign. He communicated his intentions to lord 
Mountacute, who engaged the lords Molins and Clifford, 


Sir John Nevil of Hornby, Sir Edward Bohun, Ufford, 
and others, to enter into their views z and the caſtle of 
Nottingham was choſen for the ſcene of the enterprize. 


1 The queen-dowager and Mortimer lodged in that fort- 
rreſs: The king alſo was admitted, though with a few 


Wy of his attendants : And as the caftle was 27 
4 are * Ypoe, dert, P. 510. | Kyyghtcn, Po 2855. : 


twenty years after reverſed by parliament, in favour of 


of his credit, or- that of his an to n as a reaſon 
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ed; the gates locked every evening, and the keys © 
carried to the queen, it became neceſſary to communi- 

cate the deſign to Sir William Eland, the governor, wha 
2 took part in it. By his direction, the king's 
aſſociates were admitted through a ſubterraneous paſſage, 
which had formerly been contrived for a ſecret outlet 
from the caſtle, but was now buried in rubbiſh ; and 
Mortimer, without having it in his power to mak& reſiſt- 
ance, Was —_— ſeized in an apartment adjoining to 
the queen's k. A parliament was immediately ſummoned 


22 — 


for his den. He was accuſed before that aſ- 
ſembly of having uſurped regal power from the council 


of regeney, appointed by parliament; of having procured 


the death of the late king ; of having deceived the ear! 


of Kent into a conſpiracy to reſtore that prince; of 


having ſolicited and obtained exorbitant grants of the 


royal demeſnes; of having diſſipated the public treaſure ; 

of ſecreting for his own uſe 20,000 marks of the money 

paid by the king of Scotland; and of other crimes and 
miſdemeanors l. The parliament condemned him, from Execution © 
the ſuppoſed notoriety of the facts, without trial, or n. 


hearing his anſwer, or examining a witneſs ;. and he was »gth Nov. 
hanged on a gibbet at the Elmes, in the neighbourhood _ 


of London. It is remarkable, that this ſentenee was near 


Mortimer's ſon; and the reaſon aſſigned was the illegal 
manner of proceeding a. The principles of law and 
juſtice were eftabliſhed in ma not in ſuch a degree 


as to prevent any iniquitous ſentence againſt a perſon ob- 


noxious to the ruling party; but ſufficient,” on the return 
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=: 2 on Simon de Bereford: But the barons, in that act of 
Ijjajuriſdiction, entered a proteſt, that, though they had tried 
Beereford, who was none of their peers,” they ſhould not 
bor the future: be obliged to receive any ſuch indictment. 

5 The queen was conſined to her own houſe at Riſings 
near London: Her revenue was reduced to 4000 pounds 
a year: And though the king, during the remainder of 
<> her life, paid her a decent viſit once or twice a year, ſhe 
x. : aver was able to SINE ite in de ont or au- 
__ 1 . e then as reins of een 
=_ - "og his own hands, applied himſelf, with induftry and 
= © — Judgment, to redreſs all thoſe grievances, which had ei- 
ther proceeded from want of authority in the crown, or 
= —- | from the late abuſes of it. He iflued writs to the judges, 

5 enjoining them to adminifter juſtice, without paying any 
regard to arbitrary orders from the miniſters : And as the 
- Fobbers, thieves, murderers, and criminals of all kinds, 
—_ * during the courſe of public convulſions, malkplied 
 -»- © to an enormous degree, and were openly protected by the 
= py great barons, who made uſe of them againſt their enemies, 
= the king, after exacting from the peers a ſolemn promiſe 
in parliament, that they would break off all connexions 
with ſuch malefactors o, ſet himſelf in earneſt to remedy 
the evil. Many of theſe gangs had become fo numerous, 
as to require his own preſence to diſperſe them; and he 
exerted both courage and induſtry in executing this ſalu- 
. tary office. The miniſters of Juſtice, from his example, 
„„ employed the utmoſt diligence in diſcovering, purſuing, 

f and puniſhing the criminals; and this diſorder was by 
be dba End, at leaſt b the utmoſt rs ould 
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bone it became formidable to the neighbouring nations; - 
and the umbitious ſpirtt of Edward fought, and ſoon | 

found; an opportunity of exerting itſelf. The wiſe and state of 
valiant Robert Bruce, who had recovered by arms the in- Scotland. 
dependaney of his country, and had fixed it by the laſt i 
treaty of peace with England, ſoon after died, and left 
David his fon, a minor. under the guardianſhip of Ran- 
dolf, earl of Murray, the companion of all his victories. 
It had been ſtipulated in this treaty,” that both the Scot- 

_ tiſh nobility, who, before the commencement of the wars, 
enjoyed lands in England, and the Engliſh who inherited 
eftates in Scotland, ſhould be reſtored to their reſpective 
poſſeſnons v: But though this article had been executed 
pretty regularly on the part of Edward, Robert, who ob- 
ſerved that the eftates, claimed by Engliſhmen, were much 
mote numerous and valuable than the other, either 
thought it dangerous to admit ſo many fecret enemies 
into the kingdom, or found it difficult to wreſt from his 
own followers the poſſeſſions beſtowed on them as the re- 

ward of their fatigues and dangers : And he had protracted 
the performance of his part of the ſtipulation. The Eng- 

_ liſh nobles, difappointed in their expectation, began to 
think of a "remedy ; and as their influence was great in 
the north, their enmity alone, even though unſupported 
by the king of England, became dangerous to the gr 
privy who! Mera 10 the Scottiſh throne. „ 


5 


1 Balto, the Abr of W N ch 1 133% 
crowned king of Scotland, had been detained ſome time 
a priſoner in England ater his father was releaſed 3 but 
having alſo obtained his Ot he went over to France, | 
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atrimonial-eftate in 
that country, without any thoughts of reviving. the claims 


8 


1. of his family upon the crown of Scotland. His preten- 


ſions, however plauſible, had been ſo ſtrenuouſly. abjured 


by the Scots, and rejected by the Engliſh, that he was 
| univerſally. regarded as a private perſon; and he had been 
thrown, into priſon on account of ſome private offence, 
of which. he was accuſed: . Lord Beaumont, a great Eng- 
| Hfh baron; who, in the right of his wife, claimed the earl- 
dom of Buchan in Scotland a, found him in this fitua- 
tion; and deeming him a proper inſtrument for his 
purpoſe, made ſuch intereſt with the king of France, 


who was not aware of . eee that he reco- 
vered him his "liberty, and Tm over: with him to 


q 9 - . 
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_ now to think of vindicating their rights by! force of arms; 


and they applied to Edward for his concurrence and 


_affiſtance. But there were, ſeveral reaſons, which deterred 


the king from openly avowing their enterprize. In his 
treaty. with Scotland, he had entered into a bond of 
20,000. pounds, payable: to the pope, if within four years 
he violated the peace; and as the term was not yet elapſed, 
he dreaded the exacting of that penalty by the ſovereign 
pontiff, who poſſeſſed ſo many means of forcing princes 
to make payment. He was alſo afraid, that violence and 


injuſtice would every where. be. imputed. to him, if he 
attacked with ſuperior force a minor king, and a brother- 


in-law, whoſe independant title had ſo lately been ac- 
knowledged by a ſolemn treaty. - And as the regent of 


Scotland, on every demand which had been made. of reſ- 
titution to the Engliſh barons, had. always. confeſſed the 
Juſtice of their claim, and had only given an evaſive an- 


ſwer, grounded on plauſible ere Eg ward reſolved 
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not to proceed to open violence, but > oa ah arti- C HA P. b. 
hath againſt him. He ſecretly encouraged Baliol in his 
enterprizez connived at his aſſemblicg forces in the "INE; | 
north; and gave countenance to the nobles, who were 
diſpoſed. to join in the attempt. A force of near 2500 
men was inliſted under Baliol, by Umfreville earl of An- 
gus, the lords Beaumont, Ferrars, Fi itz-warin, Wake, 
Stafford, Talbot, and Moubray. As theſe adventurers 

apprehended, that the frontiers would be ſtrongly armed 

and guarded, they reſolved to make their attack by ſea; 
and having embarked at Ravenſp ſpur, they EE in a 
bn days the coaſt of Fife. 

Scorrannp was at that time in 3 very different fiewa- 
tion from that in which it had appeared under the victo- 
rious Robert. Beſides the loſs of that great monarch, 
whoſe: genius and authority preſerved entire the whole 

political fabric, and maintained an union among the un- 
ruly barons, Lord Douglas, impatient of reſt, had gone 
over to Spain in a cruſade againſt the Moors, and had 
there periſhed in battle: The earl of Murray, who had 
long been declining through age and infitmities; had lately 
died, and had been ſucceeded in the regency by Donald | 
earl of Marre, a man of much inferior talents : The mi- 
litary ſpirit of the Scots, though Kill unbroken, was left 
without a proper guidance and direction: And a minor 
king ſeemed ill qualified to defend an inheritance, which 
it had required all the conſummate valour and abilities of 
his father to acquire and maintain. But as the Scots 
were apprized of the intended invaſion, great numbers, 
on the appearance of the E nglith fleet, immediately ran 
to the ſhore, in order to prevent the landing of the ene- 
my. Baliol had valour and activity, and he drove back 
the 2 withe conſiderable loſs 1. W e weſtward 
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But the fierce animoſity, which had; been kindled bety 
the two nations, inſpiring the Scots with a ſtrong preju- 
dice againſt a prince ſupported by the Engliſh,” he was 
regarded as a common enemy; and the nt found no 


difficulty in aſſembling, a great army to oppoſe bin. 1: 
is pretended, that Marre had no leſs than 46,000 men 


under his banners; but the ſame hurry and impatience, 


05 that made him collect a force, which from its greatneſs 


between the two armies; and the Scots, confic 
ſecurity, as well as in their great ſuperiority of. . 
kept no order in their encampment. Baliol paſſed the 


was ſo di rtioned to the occaſion, rendered all his 
motions unſkilful and imprudent. The river Erne ran 


8 3 
1118 


river in the night-time z/ attacked the unguarded and un- 
diſciplined Scots; threw them into confuſion, 'which was 
encreaſed by the darkneſs and by their very numbers to 
which they truſted; and he beat them off the field with 


great ſlaughter . But in the morning, when the Scots 
were at ſome diſtance, they were aſhamed of having 
yielded the victory to ſo weak a. foe, and they hurried 
back to recover the honour of the day. Their eager paſ- 

ſions urged them precipitately to battle, without regard 
to ſome broken ground, which lay between them and the 


enemy, and which diſordered and confounded their ranks. 


Baliol ſeized the favourable: opportunity, advanced his 


._ © troops upon them, prevented them from rallying, and 


anew chaced them off the field with redoubled laughter. 
There fell above 12, ooo Scots in this action; and among 
theſe the flower of their nobility; the regent himſelf, the 


earl of Carrie, a natural fon of their late king, che earls 
of Athole and Monteith, lord Hay of Errol, conſtable, 


. and _ lords Keith __ * Dene, of che . 
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Baxtot ſooh alter made biwlelk maſter of Penh; but 
{till was not able to bring over any of the Scots to his 


party. Patric Dunbar, earl of March, and Sir Archi- 


bald Douglas, brother to the lord of that name, appeared 
at the head of the Scottiſh armies, which amounted Kill 


to near 09e men; and they propoſed to reduce Baliol 
_ the Engliſm by famine. They blockaded Perth by 


d ; wney collected ſome- veſſels with which they in- 
— it by water But Baliol's ſhips attacking the Scot- 


un  _ gained 4 complete victory; and opened the 


jeation between Perth and the ſea», The Scotch 


of pay and fubſiſtence: The nation was in effect ſubdued 


ſelf moſt erpuſed to danger, ſucceſſiyely ſubmitted to 


amtes 86 then obliged to diſperſe themſelves for want 


by a handful of men: Each nobleman, who found him» 
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0 ae as a ſtrong proof, among CHAP. | 
— of the miſerable date of Oey Os Ber 


Baliol: Phat prince was crowned at Scone : David, 27th Sept 


his competitor; was ſent over to France with his be- 
trothed wife, Jarie,. ſiſter to Edward: And the heats of 


tyoſuct-"to Baliol for a truce, which he granted 


and haye his! title 
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Bor Baliol's eehte of his dees dez An Um 
mig tue greate(F' part of his Engliſh followers, he 
twithſtanding- the truce, attacked of a ſudden 
weer Auna af Sir Archibald Douglas, and other chief. 
tains of that party 
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them i in order tw aſſemble 2 parliament in tranquillity, | 
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y; he was routed; his brother John Ba- 5 
fain | "he himfel Wer nee HO BAGUAS. Mp 1 


9 volution, ay ru as. that by which _ acquired it. 


WIE Baliol enjoyed his ſhort-lived and precarious 
royalty; he had been ſenſible, that, without the protection 
of England, it would be impoſſible for him to maintain 
poſſeſſion of the throne; and he had ſecretly ſent a meſ- 
fage to Edward, offering to acknowledge his ſuperiority, 
to renew the homage, for his crown, and to eſpouſe the 
princeſs Jane, if the pope's conſent could be obtained, ſor 
diſſolving her former marriage, which was not yet con- 
ſummated. Edward, ambitious of recovering that im- 
ant conceſſion, made by: Mortimer during his mino- 


rity, t hrew off. all ſcruples, and willingly wie the 
offer; but as the dethroning of Baliol had ren this 
ſtipulation of no effect, the king prepared to ee 
1 poſleſſion of the crown an enterprize, which ap- 
ha ey from late experience ſo: eaſy and ſo little hazard- 
As he poſſeſſed many popular arts, he conſulted his 
Kt Pots on this occaſion; but that aſſembly, finding 
"he reſolution already taken, declined. giving any opinion, 
and only granted him, in order to ſupport the enterprize, 
an aid of a fifteenth, from the perſonal eſtates of the no- 
- bility and gentry, and a. tenth of the moveables of bo- 
roughs. And they added a petition, that the king would 
thenceforth live on his own revenue, without grieving his 
— by illegal taxes, $5 ee ee ee ies of 
ls in the ſhape of purveyance *. . 
As the. Scots expected, er .the-chief. laut of. the 
war would fall upon Berwic, Douglas, the regent, threw 
A ſtrong garriſon into that place under the-command of 
Sir William Keith, and he himſelf aflembled a. great army 
on the frontiers, ready to penetrate. into England, as ſoon 
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army was leſs numerous, but better ſupplied with arms © 12 5 
and proviſions, and retained in ſtricter diſcipline ; and the — | 


king, notwithſtanding the valiant defence made by Keith, 
had in two months reduced the garriſon to extremity, and 


i them to capitulate : They engaged to ſurren= _ 


der, if they were not relieved within a few days by their 
countipitien 7, This intelligence, being conveyed to the 
Scottiſh army, which was preparing to invade Nerthum- 
berland, changed their plan of operations, and engaged 
them to advance towards Berwic, and attempt the relief of 
that important fortreſs. Douglas, who had ever propoſed 
| to decline a pitched battle, in which he was ſenſible of the 
_ enemy's ſuperiority, and who intended to have drawn out 


the war by ſmall ſkirmiſhes, and by mutually ravaging 


each other's country, was forced, by the impatience of his 
troops, to put the fate of the kingdom upon the event of 


one day. He attacked the Engliſh at Halidown-hill, a rgth ow 


little north of Berwic ; and though his heavy-armed ca- 
valry diſmounted, in order to render the action more 
ſteady and deſperate, they were received with ſuch valour 
by Edward, and were ſo galled by the Engliſh archers, 
that they were ſoon thrown into diforder, and on the fall 
of Douglas, their general, were totally routed. The 
whole army fled in confuſion, and the Engliſh, but much 
more the Triſh, gave little quarter in the purſuit : All the 
nobles of chief diſtinction were either ſlain or taken pri- 
ſoners: Near thirty thouſand of the Scots fell in the 
action: While the loſs of the Engliſh amounted only to 
one knight, one eſquire, and thirteen private DG An = 
inequality almoſt incredible. 
Ar rER this fatal blow, the Scottiſh nobles had no Ser s 

5 relowns but inſtant ſubmiſſion ; and Edward, leaving a 
5 conſiderable body with Baliol to ö the W N of | 
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England. Baliol was acknowledged king by a parlia- 
ment aſſemdled at Edinburgh ; the ſuperiority of England 
again recognized ; .many of the Scottiſh nobility {wore 

a - to Edward ; and to ane the misfortunes of 
that nation, Baliol ceded Berwie, Dunbar, Roxborou gh, 

_ Edinburgh, and all the Rua counties, of Scotland, - 
r 
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Wa i Bat on his Giſt 3 Ireade 9 — the 
as an inſtrument employed by. Eng land id the 
h biedtion, of the kingdom, this deed Su ihe all their 
3 Sac and rendered him the object of univerſal hatred, 
Whatever ſubmiſſions they might be obliged to make, 


33 


a 


conſidered him, not as their prince, but as the dele- 
3 ate ,apd_ confederate of their determined enemy : And 
n en neither the manners of the age, nor the ffate of Edward $ 

| - revenue permitting him to maintain a ſtanding army in 

1 Scotland, the Englith forces were no fooner withdrawn, 

: than the Scots revolted againſt Baliol, and returned to 
their former allegiance under Bruce, Sir Andrew Mur- 

fay, appointed regent by the party of this latter prince, 

employed with fucceſs his valour and _ aQivity i in many 

—— FD ſmall but decifive actions againſt Baliol ; and in a ſhort 
__ time had almoſt wholly expelled him the kingdom. Ed- 
=. Ups: ward was obliged again to aſſemble an army and to 
. march into Scottand 1 The Scots, taught by experience, 
withdrew into their hills and faſtneſſes: He deftroyed the 

houſes and ravaged the eftates of thoſe whom he called 

rebels: But this confirmed them ftill farther | in their ob- 

E + ware to 1 and to Baliol ; and Rs 
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tries, the nation itſelf was farther than ever from being 


to expect from this incident a great diverſion of that 


ad th | ntry from a rose 1 2. P. 
lich. Edward made anew - his appearance in Scotland cone 
with like ſucceſs ; He found every thing hoſtile in the "v0 
kingdom, except the ſpot on which he was encamped: | 
And though he marched uncontrouled over the low coun- 


broken and ſubdued. Beſides being ſupported by their 
pride and anger, paſſions difficult to tame, they were en- 
couraged, amidſt all their calamities, by daily promiſes | 
of relief from France; and as a wat was now likely to break _ 5; 
out between that kingdom and England, they had reaſon „ 


force, W 1 bad ſo long PI and N 
dae | | | 


Wi now come to a ranfifiton, on | which ended 117. 
the moſt memorable events, not only of this long and King 3 
active reign, but of the whole Engliſh and French hiſ- eee a 
tory, during more than a century; and it will therefore 
be neceſſary to give a e account Fj the. rd > 
and cauſes of it. > wed th 5 

Ir had long been a Wing opinion, 3 e crown 
of F rance could never deſcend to a female; and as nations, | 
in accounting for principles, which they regarded as fun- 
damental and 28 peculiar to themſelves, are fond of 
zrounding them rather on primary laws, than on blind 
cuſtom, it had been uſual to derive this maxim from a 
clauſe in the galian Code, the law of an ancient tribe 
among the Franks; though that clauſe, when ſtrictly ex- 
amined, carries only the appearance of favouring this 
principle, and does not really, by the confeſſion of the 
beſt antiquaries, bear the ſenſe commonly impoſed upon it, | 
But though poſitive law ſeems wanting among the French 
for the excluſibn'of females; the practice had taken place; 
and the rule was eſtabliſhed beyond controverſy on ſome 
nn as well as ſome modern precedents. During the 

5 V 


oy 1357. ting to a female reign; and in that period of their hiſtory, 


barbarous a people, As they were ;ndapable of ſubmit. 


there were frequent inſtances of kings advanced to royalty 


in prejudice of females, who were related to the crown 


by nearer degrees of conſanguinity. Theſe precedents, 
Joined to like cauſes, had alſo eſtabliſhed the male ſuc- 
' ceffion in the ſecond race; and though the inſtances were 
neither ſo frequent nor ſo certain during that period, the 
5 principle of excluding the female line ſeems ſtill to have 
prevailed, and to have directed the conduct of the nation. 
During the third race, the crown had deſcended from 


Father to ſon for eleven generations, from Hugh Capet to 


Lewis Hutin; and thus, in fact, during the courſe of 
nine hundred years, the French monarchy had alw-ays 
been governed by males, and no female and none deſcend- 


dd from females had ever mcunted the throne. Philip the 


Fair, father of Lewis Hutin, left three ſons, this Lewis, 


Philip the Long, and Charles the Fair, and one daughter, 
| Ifabella, queen of England. Lewis Hutin, the eldeſt, 


left at his death one daughter, by Margaret ſiſter to Eudes, 

duke of Burgundy; and as his queen was then pregnant, 
Philip, his younger brother, was appointed regent, til! 
it ſhould appear whether the child proved a ſon or 2 
daughter. The queen bore 2 male, who lived only a 


5 ew days: Philip was proclaimed king: And as the duke 
df Burgundy made ſome oppoſition, and aſſerted the rights 


of his niece, the ſtates of the kingdom, by a folemn and 


. deliberate decree, gave her an excluſion, and declared all 


females for ever incapable of ſucceeding to the crown of 


France. Philip died after a ſhort reign, leaving three 
dauaughters; and his brother, Charles, without diſpute or 
cControyerſy, then ſucceeded to the crown, The reign of 
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ſhould prove female. This prince was Philip de Valoiss — 
couſin german to the deceaſed king; being the ſon of . 
Charles de Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. The 
queen of France was delivered of a daughter: The re- 
geney ended; and Philip de Valois was e 
knen the throne of France... __ 
Tun king of England, ee en a youth 
of fifteen years of age, embraced a notion, that he was 
: intitled, in right of his mother, to the ſucceſſion of the 
and: that the claim of the nephew was prefer- 
able to that of the couſin german. There could not well 
be imagined a notion weaker or worſe grounded. The 
principle of excluding females was of old an eſtabliſhed 
opinion in France, and had acquired equal authority with 
the moſt expreſs and poſitive law: It was ſupported by 
ancient precedents; It was confirmed by recent inſtances, 
ſolemnly and deliberately decided: And what placed it 
2 Mill farther beyond r if Edward was diſpoſed 
to queſtion. its validity, he thereby cut off his own. pre- 
tenſions; ſince the three laſt ings had all left daughters, 
who were ſtill alive, and who ſtood before him in the or- 
der of ſucceſſion. He was therefore reduced to aſſert, 
that, though his mother, Iſabella, was, on account of 
ber ſex, incapable of ſucceeding, he himſelf, who inhe- 
rited through her, was liable to no ſuch objection, and | 
might claim by the right of propinquity. But, beſides 
that this pretenſion was more favourable to Charles, king 
of Navarre, deſcended from the daughter of Lewis Hu- no 
tin, it was ſo contrary to the eſtabliſhed princi iples of 2 
4 ſucceſſion i in every country of Europe * „Was ſo repug- 1 
nant to the practice both in private and public inherit- „ 
ances, that no body in France thought of Edward's 
4 claim: Philip' 8 title was univerſally Es and ac- 
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meintely involved him, « on very unequal terms, in a 
dangerous and implacable war with ſo pow: ful : 
narch. .. AE ce 
= nenn beck 
for prudence and yalour ; and by theſe circumſt; 
well as by the internal union of his people, . ee 
guieſcence in his undaubted right, he poſſeſſed very ad- 
vantage over a raw youth, newly raiſed, by injuſtice and 
violence, to the goyernment-of the moſt inttactable and 
| moſt turbulent ſubjects in Europe. But there immedi- 
ately occurred an incident, which required, that Edward 
Hould either openly declare his pretenſions, or for ever 
renounce and abjure them. He was ſummoned to do ho- 
mage for Guienne : Philip was preparing to compel him 
þy force of arms: That country was in a very bad fate 
of defence: And the forfeiture of ſo rich an inheritance 
was, by the feudal law, the immediate conſequence of 
- his refuſing or declining to perform the duty of a vaſſal, 
Edward therefore thought it prudent to ſubmit to preſent 
neceſſity: He went oyer to Amiens: Did homage to Phi- 
lip: And as there had ariſen ſome controverſy concerning 
| the terms of this ſubmiſſion, he afterwards ſent over a 
formal deed, in which he acknowledged that he” owed 
liege homage to France“; which was in effec ratifying, 
and chat in the ſtrongeſt terms, Philip 's title to the crown | 
of that kingdom. His own claim e Saves, 
ö ſonable, and fo thoroughly difqrowed by the whole French 
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to the violent conqueſt of the kingde 
that he would neyer have farther thought of it, had it not 
been for ſome incidents, which excited. an n een be⸗ 


tween the two monarchs, * 


RokkRT of Artois Was defended wa the blood 1 85 | 
of France, was a man of great character and authority, 


had eſpouſed Philip's lifter, and by his birth, talents, and 


credit was entitled to make the higheſt 99 and fill the 


moſt important offices, in the monarchy, . This prince 
dad loſt the county of Artois, which he claimed as his 
birthri ght, by a ſentence, commonly deemed iniquitous, 


of Philip the Fair; and he was ſeduced to attempt reco- 


vering pollefſion by an action, ſo unworthy of his rank 
and character as a forgery *. T he detection of this crime 
covered him with ſhame and confuſion : His brother-in- 
law not only abandoned him, but proſecuted him with 
violence : Robert, incapable of bearing diſgrace, left the 
kingdom, and hid himſelf in the Low Countries; Being 
chaced from that retreat, by the authority of Philip, he_ 
came over to England; in ſpite of the French king's 
menaces and remonſtrances, he was favourably received 
by Edward f ; and was ſoon admitted into the councils 
and ſhared the confidence of that monarch. ee 
himſelf to all the movements of rage and deſpair, he en- 
geavoured to reviye the prepoſſeſſion entertained by Ed- 
ward in favour of his title to the crown of France, and 
even flattered him, that it was not impoſſible for a prince 
of his valour and abilities, to render his claim effectual. 

The king was the more diſpoſed to hearken to Wr 
of this nature, becauſe he had, in ſeveral particulars, found 


reaſon to complain of Philip can dus with regard to Gui- 


kenne, and becauſe that | prince had both given protection 
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war with 


France, 
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. and made them incapable of hearkening te 
any terms of accommodation, propoſed by the pope, who 
never ceaſed interpoſing his good offices. between them, 
Philip thought, that he ſhould be wanting to the firſt 
principles of policy, if he abanfloned Scotland : Edward 
. . pretended, that he muſt relinquiſh all pretenſions to ge- 
neroſity, if he withdrew his protection from Robert. 
The former, informed of ſome preparations for hoſtilities, 
Which had been made by his rival, iſſued a ſentence of 
| Felony and attainder againſt Robert, and declared, that 
every vaſſal of the crown, whether within or without the 
Kingdom. who gave countenance to that traitor, would 
be involved in the ſame ſentence; a menace ealy to be 
- underſtood ; The latter, reſolute not to yield, endea- 
voured to form alliances in the Low Countries and on the 
frontiers of Germany, the only places from which he 
Either could make an effectual attack upan France, or 
produce ſuch a diverfion as might ſave the province of 
, Guienne, which lay fo muck expaled' 0 the 5 55 of 
"I. 5 

Tus King began. with ee his Inteations to the 
rin of Hainault, his father-in-law ; and having en- 
gaged him in his intereſts, he employed the good offices 
and councils of that prince in drawing into his alliance 
the other ſovereigns of that neighbqurhood,. The duke 
of Brabant was induced, by his mediation, and by largo 
remittances of money from England, to promiſe his con- 
currence :: The archbiſhop of Cologn, the duke of Guel- 
dxes, the marquis of Juliers, the count of Namur, the 
lords of Fauquemont and Baquen, were engaged by like 


| motives to embrace the Engliſh alliance. Theſe ſove- 
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right Bae” ſupply, either from their own Rates or from® 925 2. 

the bordering countries, great numbers of warlike troops: 
and naught was wanting to make the force on that quar- 1337. 
ter very formidable but the acceſſion of Flanders; which 
Edward procured e men 

unuſual, - 

s firſt people 4 in A hen 
parts of Europe, that cultivated arts and manufactures, 

the lower ranks of men among them had riſen to a degree 

of riches unknown elſewhere to thoſe of their ſtation in 

that barbarous age; had acquired privileges and inde- 
pendance; and began to emerge from that ſtate of vaſſal- 
age, or rather of ſlavery, into which the common people 

had been. univerſally. thrown by the feudal inſtitutions. 
It was probably difficult for them to bring their ſovereign 
and their nobility to conform themſelves to the principles 

of law and civil government, ſo much neglected in every 

other country: It was impoſſible for them to confine 

themſelves within the proper bounds in their oppoſition 
and reſentment againſt any inſtance of tyranny: They 
had riſen in tumults: Had inſulted the nobles: Had 
chaced their earl into France: And delivering themſelves 

over to the guidance of a ſeditious leader, had been guilty 

of all that inſolence and diſorder, to which the thought- 
leſs and enraged populace are ſo much inclined, wherever 
they are unfortunate enough to be their own maſters. 
Tui preſent leader was James d'Arteville, a bene 

in Ghent, who governed them with a more abſolute ſway 
than had ever been aſſumed by any of their lawful ſove- 
reigns :, He placed and diſplaced the magiſtrates at plea- 

ſure : He was accompanied by a guard, who, on the leaſt | 
ſignal from him, inſtantly aſſaſſinated any man that hap- 
pened to fall under his diſpleaſure ; All the cities of Flan- 
ders were fun of bis ſpies; and it was 02 | 
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c ble Wh 
remained in the country, lived in continual terror from 
his violence: He ſeized the eſtates of all thoſe whom he 
had either baniſhed or murdered ; and beſtdwing a part 
on their wives and children, converted the remainder to 


his own uſe *, Such were the firſt effects, which Europe 


aw, of popular violence; after having Stans, during 
ſo many ages, under monarchical and e ty- 


| hg e 


ring ur k age, n 


Juks MTA was the man, to whom Edward 
ade renne himſelf for bringing over the Flemings to his 
intereſts; and that prince, dle moſt haughty and moſt 

ever courte any ally with ſo much 
een un: idee fubmiſfions, as he employed | towards 
eriminal tradeſman. D' Arteville, proud 
from the king of England, and ſenſible 


ne 


that the "Flenitigs were” "naturally inclined to maintain 


ngliſh, Who furniſhed them the 
Babel of their woollen manuſaQures, the chief ſource 


of their opulence, readily embraced the intereſts of Ed- 


| ward, and invited him over into the Low Countries. 


obtained their conſent i. 


5 Tre he entered on this great enterprize, af- 
fected by conſult his parliament, aſked their advice, and 
And the more to ſtren gthen his 
hands, he procured from them a grant of 20,000 ſacks 
of'wool ; "which might amount to above A hundred thou- 


Land pounds: This commodity was A good inſtrument 
to employ with the Flemings ; 


and the price of it With 
his German allies. He completed the other neceſſary 
ſums by loans, 'by pawning the crown Jewels, by confil- 


cating or rather robbing at once all the Lombards, who 


no exerciſed the invidious trade, formerly monopolized 


— 


by the Jews, of lending on intereſt ®; ; and den attended 
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by a body of Engliſh, forces, and by deen of x his nb 2 
in. he fled over e Flanders. — . 


"Tus Ds, princes, 3 in 5 50 to 5 thels unpro= an. 
voled. hoſtilities againſt France, had required the ſan&tion 
of ſome legal authority; and Edward, that he might 
give them ſatisfaction on this head, had applied to 
Lewis of Bavaria, then emperor, and had been created 
by him diger of the empire; an empty title, but which 
ſeemed, to give him a right of commanding the ſervice of 
the Princes of Gammon The Flemings, who were 


atlals, £ pretending like ſcruples-with regard ta 
the invaſion of their lege lord Edward, by the advice 


of d' Arteville, aſſu his commiſſiana, the title o 
king of Exancdg:and,r in virtue of this. right, challenged 
their aſſiſtaner for dethraning Philip de Valois, the uſurper 

of hig Kν,Emͤut . This rs, de feared, would 
ice lilac ates eee 
endleſg and implacable jealcufies in France, was: not 
talen by him w/ithout much reluctance and heſitation: 
And not being eee e eee in the iſſue 
en e any miſeries to de t e From 


nality..y ich ale, Ro) iſh garen bart ener ines — 
I W ſovifiblean influence on all future 
tranſactions, and which has been, and continues to be 
the ſpring.of many r preeipitate teſolutions among 
them. In all the preceding reigns ſinee the conqueſt, the 
hoſtilities. between che two erowns had been only caſual 
and temporary, and as they had neyer been attended with 7 
Ge en BSE: ane. the: dess of, them. Were 
N bau nobility. and gray male hemſelves on er 
n Py nr. 1 1. r 33. UM 's nenn f p FIN Wage dun. 
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The pope, who, at this time, lived in Avignon; was 
dependant on France, and being diſguſted at the conner- 


and even in familiar converſation: And both the Engliſh 
court and camp being always full of nobles, who came 


from ſome province or other of ech 4 the two people 


were, during ſome centuries, intermingled toge- 


_ ther than any two diſtinct 5 e whom we meet with ; 
in hiſtory, ' But the fatal pretenſions of Edward III. dif- 


folved all theſe' connexions, and left che ſeeds of great 


animoſity in boch countries, eſpecially among the Eng- 


liſh.” hn in II that this bows . e 


and uation wars enaled to commit he moſt cruel nu 


en- ene erde ar ne Aue vie ws» 


we Engliſh, and ſuch as ſeemed ae than ſufficient to 


| of all'the nobility in. kis'own' pupulud and warlike king- 
dom, his foreign alliances were both more cordial and 


powerful than thoſe which were formed by his antagonift. 


ions between Edward and Lewis of Bavaria, '* 


Had excommunicated, he embraced with zeal and ſinee- 

rity the cauſe of the French monarch. 'The king of Na- 

varre, the duke of Britanny, the 
the ſame intereſts; and on the ſide of Germany, the king 
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demont, and Geneva. The allies. of Edward were in 


themſelves weaker ; and having no object, but his mo- 


ney, which began to be exhauſted, they were ſlow in 


their motions and irreſolute in their meaſures. The duke 
of Brabant; the moſt powerful among them, ſeemed even 


inclined to withdraw himſelf wholly from the alliance; 


and the king was neceſſitated, both to give the ab 
ters new privileges in trade, and to contract his fon Ed- 


him to fulfil his engagements. The ſummer was waſted 
in conferences and negatiations before Edward could lead 
his armies into the field; and he was obliged, in order to 
allure his German allies into his meaſures, to pretend 
that the firſt-attack ſhould be made upon Cambray, a city 


of the empire which had been garxiſoned by Philip 2. 
But finding by a nearer inſpection the difficulty of the en · 
 terprize, be conducted them towards the - frontiers of 


France; and he there found, by a ſenſible proof, the 
vanity of his expectations: . The. count of Namur, and 


eren the count of Hainaylt, hie brother -in- law, (for the 


old count was gd) refuſed to. commence hoſtilities 
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ward with the daughter of that prince, ere he could bring 


againſt their liege lard, and retiredd with their troops 2. 


80 little account did they make el N e ; 


0 the crawn of Frageg Woo © 


Tux king however-entered the why . and Wer with | 
encamped on the fields of Vironfoſſe near Capelle, with 


an army of near 50,000 men, compoſed almoſt entirely of 


foreigners : : Philip approached him with an army of near 


double the force, compoſed chiefly of native ſubjects; 


and it was'daily expected that a battle would enfue. But 
the age mere Was averſe to engage againſt ſo great 
ſuperioriey: The French thought it ſufficient if he 
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CT 1,4 Preluded the. attacks. of his enemy, without. 


ing any 


| hazard. The two armies 


faced each other 


12 gt] - 


| : Sven was the . and almoſt ridiculous. un 
= fon .of Edward's mighty preparations ; and ag his mea- 

* be might learn from experience in what a 
rprize he was 
zh they had led to no end, had been « 


.defifuctive :; He had contracted near 300, 0 WO of of 
ane he had anti all his revenue ; he had pawn- 


* 


. | thing. of value, which: belonged either to himſelf 
| proc bed wo. his creditors; by-not-failing.to- England; 

= hono our © return in beben if he did not rem 
Wer menge. S IS 2 A 18 . 2 „5 1 

Bun he was a prince © Sit uo de-difrous 


_mged by che firſt Ae of. an undertaking; and he 
Was. anxious to retrieve his honout by mage ſucceſsful 
+ e.g enterprises. For this p. 


. liar | ſom ſupply "in his 
_ neceſſities. he barons, ſeemed inclined to grant 
his requeſt ; but the DHA who often at this time, 
acted as A. ſeparate body from the burgeſſes, 
fey | oh of taxing. their conſtituents, without their con- 
defired the guardian to ſummon new 
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bell into about me beginning ef che laſt century; e 
ſimilar conſequences began viſibly to appear. The king, 1239. 
ſenſible of the frequent demands which he ſhould: be | 
obliged to make on his people, had been anxious to enſure 
do his friends a ſeat in the houſe of commons, and at his 
inſtigation, the ſheriffs and other placemen had made 
intereſt to be elected into that aſſembly; an abuſe which 
the knights defired the king to correct by the tenor of his 
writ of ſummons, and which was accordingly remedied. 
On the other hand, the knights profeſſedly annexed con- 
ditions to their intended grant, and required a conſider- 
able retrenchment of the royal prerogatives, particularly 
with regard to purveyance, and the levying of the ancient 
feudal aids for knighting the king's eldeſt ſon, and marry- 
ing his eldeſt daughter. The new parliament, called by 
the guardian, retained the ſame free ſpirit; and though 
they offered a large ſupply of 30,000 facks of wool, : nv 
 bulineſs'was concluded ; becauſe the conditions, which 
they annexed, appeared too high to be compenſated by a 
temporary conceſſion. But when Edward himſelf came over 
to England, he ſummoned another parliament, and he had 
the intereſt to-procure a ſupply on more moderate terms. 
A confirmation of the two charters and of the privileges 
of boroughs, a pardon. for old debts: and treſpaſſes, and 
a remedy for ſome abuſes in the execution of com- 
mon law, were the chief conditions inſiſted; on; and the 
king, in return for his conceſſions on theſe heads, obtain- 
ed from the barons and knights an unuſual grant for two 
years of the ninth ſheaf, lamb, and fleece on their eſtates, Es 
and from the durgeſſes, 2 nipth of their moveables at | 8 
cheir true valus. The whole parliament alſo granted a 
duty of forty ſhillings. on each ſack of wool exported, 
on each three hundred wool-fells, and on each laſt .of 
leather for the ſame derm of years ; ; but W the ar- 
Vor. II. I * | gw 


— VV 


| this Mas continue uo lohpery and Wis Ns 
> a] into procedent./ Boing: ſoon aftur ſenſible, that 
. %his ſupply; theugh'confiderable and very unu¹＋ in that 
"age, would come in lowly, and would mot anſiver the 
*king's' urgent meceflitics,/ both from bis puſt debts, and 
Sis propararions fer war they agreed, that 20,000 ſacks 
of -woo] ſhould immediately be granted him, and their 
Value be Wee e e ee 0 N 
to be levied. 4 enn 
| "Ds here whining b hae, n 
8 which was very reaſonable, _ 
founded on a ſentiment that ought to have engage 
rather to check than ſupport the king in all thoſe addi 
reed ſo little likely to prove ſucceſsful, * 


| areal edbmiiie,; i rupees 35.6 of b Henner, | 
noy more open}y, in all -public deeds,-:gavethimielf that 
appellation, and always -quartered the arins of France 

| "ou thoſe 'of England in his ſeals and enfigns. The 


4 ns, and-to declare, that they owed wt obe- 
dienoe as king of France, and that the ao kingdoms 
muſt for ever rontain Aitinct and independant. had 
18 bw mage er 10 an France, if ſubdded, wo 
government ; — 2 
| nece irys. in order xo prevent 
ing a province to that "monarchy, A frail 
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Were making bo in Dre and the * Cu 
"that he muſt ere ser Rs 
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Te | men; and he ſtationed them off Sluiſe, with à view of > 
at intercepting. the king in his paſſage, The Englſh navy w. 

af pas much inferior in number, conſiſting only of 240 % 
a 5 but whether it were by the ſuperiot abilities of 13th Jude 
of Edward, ot the greater dexterity of. his ſeatnen; they 
D pine the wind of the enemy, and bad the ſun in their 

* backs 3, and With theſe advantages began the action. 

1 The battle was flerce and bloody : The Engliſh archers; 

: whoſe force and addreſs were now much celebrated; gal led 

u the French on their approach: And when the ſhips 

* ppled together, and the conteſt became more ſteady 

m and furiousz the example c of the king, aud of fo many gal2 

. lant nobles WhO accompatiied Him, animated to ſuch a 

ſo degree the ſeamen and ſoldiery, that they maintained 

* every Where a ſuperiority aver the enemy. The French 

in alſo had been guilty of ſome imprudence in taking theif 

e, ſtation ſo near the coaſt f ! Flanders, and chuſing that 

at place for the ſcerie of a action. The Flemings; deſcrying 


the battle; hurried out of their ports; and brought a re- 
inforcemeit to the Engliſh; Which, coming unexpectedly; 
had a greate effect than in proportion to its power and 
numbers, Two hundred and thirty French thips were 
taken: Thirty. thoufarid Frenchmen. were killed, with to 
two of their admirals : The laſs. of the Engliſh was. in- | 
conſiderable, compared to the gre; tneſs and importance ; 
of the victory n. None of Philip's courtiers, it is _ 
dared to inform him of the event; till his fool ot jeſter . 
gave him a hint, by which he diſcovered the loſs that he 
I ned at 
Tu luſtte of this oe ſucceſs ee the king's 
authoßity among bis allies, who aſſembled their forces 
with expe tion, and joined the Engliſh army. Edward 


of 


. Froiffiea, ti, i. chap, 51. Aveſbory, p 465 ens * 


1 


© XV, „ 1800 men, > chielly of refer foe whe 2. more 
_ 234% numerous army than, either before or fince, has ever 
been commanded by any king of England *. At the 

ume time, the Flemings, to the number of 50,000 men, 

marched out under the command of Robert of Artois, | 

9 and laĩd fiege to St. Omer ; but this tumultuary army, 

compoſed entirely of tradeſmen, unexperienced in war, 

' _ was routed by a ally of the garriſon, and notwithſtand- 
= \ . Ing the abilities of their leader, was thrown into ſuch a 
=. panic, that they were inſtantly diſperſed, and never more 
appeared in the field. The enterprizes of Edward, 
though not attended with ſo inglorious an iſſue, proved 

.  equally,yain and fruitleſs, The king of France had aſ- 
ſembled an army more numerous than the Engliſh ; was 
accompanied by all the chief nobility of his kingdom ; 

was attended by many foreign princes, and even by three 

- monarchs, the kings of Bohemia, Scotland and Navarre! : 

Vet he ſtill adhered to the prudent reſolution of putting 

nothing to hazard, and after throwing ftrong garri- 

| ſons into all the frontier towns, he retired backwards, 

© perſuaded, that the enemy, having waſted their force in 

| ſome tedious and data e wore afford | 

85 him an eaſy victory. . 
bi Tovxnay was at that tinge: one of the a 

cn RY able cities of Flanders, containing above 60,000 inha- 
bitants of all ages, who were affectionate to the French 

| government; and as the fecret of Edward's defigns had 
not been ſtrictly kept, Philip learned, that the Engliſh, 
in order to. Sratify their Flemiſh allies, had intended to 
open the campaign with the ſiege of this place: He took 
| care therefore to ſupply it with a garriſon of 14,000 
men, commanded by the braveſt nobility of France; and 
he reaſonably expected, chat theſe forces, joined to the 


A ymer, vol. v. p. 197. 7 Froidſard, lr. . chap. 57. 
| „ Ela 55 Inhabitants, 
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inhabitants, would be able to defend the city na ales 1 A P, 8 
che efforts of the enemy. Accordingly, Edward, when 2 


he commenced the ſiege about the end of 7 found e 


every where an obſtinate reſiſtance: The valour of one 
ſide was encountered with equal valour by the other: 


* 


Every aſſault was repulſed and proved unſucceſsful: And 


the king was at laſt obliged to turn the ſiege i into a block 


ade, in hopes, that the great numbers of the garriſon 


and citizens, which had enabled them to defend them- 


ſelves againſt his attacks, would but expoſe them to be 


the more eaſily reduced by famine . The count of Eu, 


the governor, as ſoon as he perceived that the Engliſh 


had formed this plan of operations, endeavoured to fave 


his proviſions, by expelling all the uſeleſs mouths ;. and 
the duke of Brabant, who wiſhed no fucceſs to Edward's 


e pave oy one 2 \ bes PRO through his : 


7 


AFTER 2 ſiege bad eb ten els) the city 


was reduced to diſtreſs; and Philip, recalling all his 


ſcattered garriſons, advanced towards the Engliſh camp 


at the head-of 'a mighty army, with an intention of ſtill 


avoiding any decifive action, but of ſeeking ſome oppor- 
tunity for throwing relief into the place. "Here Edward, 
jrritated with the ſmall progreſs he had hitherto made, 
and with the diſagreeable proſpect that lay before him, 
ſent Philip a defiance by a herald; and challenged him 
to decide their claims for the crown of France, either by 
ſingle combat, or by an action of a hundred againſt a 


hundred, or by a. general engagement. But Philip re- 


plied, that Edward having done homage to him for the 


a defiance to his liege lord and ſovereign : That he was 
e err 8 all Edward's e and 


heise, Be. . chap. 36 e 
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dutchy of Guienne, and having ſolemnly acknowledged 


him for his ſuperior, it by no means became him to ſend 


hs, 


197 


„ ſhould Toon be able to chate Him N 9 
F range: That as the hoſtilities from Englaid had pre- 
vented him from executing his purpoſed cruſade 5 againſt 
| the inkdels, he truſted in the aſſiſtance of the Altai, 
who, 455 reward his pious intentions, and puniſh the 
flor, whoſe e claims bad ren e. them 
ineffectual : That Edward propoſed a duel on vety une- 
qual: terms, and offered to hazard only | bis own perſon, 
- againſt both the Kingdom of Fi rance, and the perſon of 
_ the king: But that, if he would enereaſe the ſtake, and 
put alſo the gde of England on the iſſue of the duel, 


he would, notwithſtancling that the terms would ſtill be 
pnequal, very. willingly accept of the challenge N 


W. $ ealy t to ſee, that theſe mutual bravades were «Wy 
[- LOT. to dazzle the  Populice, Lt that the” two kings 


Fa” 


4 . 8 Frenc 122 5 ng” 18 armies 14 in this 


ſituation, and a general "a&tion was every day expected, 


SJ 


Jane, counteſs dowager « of Hainault, interpoſed with E 


8 offices, and endeavoured. to conciliate | peace be⸗ 
tween the contending monarchs, and to prevent any | far- 
ther effuſion of blood, "This princeſs. was mother-in-law 


to Edward, and ſiſter 10 Philip; and. though the had 
taken the yows in '2 convent, and had” renounced the 
woll, 2 The left her 1 215 on this Kobe and — 85 


| "was "or averſe to he 
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an able and prudent monarch.- He diſcovered, that all 


the. allies, whom he could gain by negociation, were at 


bottom. averſe to his enterprize; and though they might 


| ſecond it to a certain length, would immediately detach 


themſelves, and oppoſe its final accompliſhment, if ever 


they could be brought to think, that there was ſeriouſty 
any danger of it. He even ſaw, that their chief purpoſe 
was to obtain money from him; and as his ſupplies from 


England came in very ſlowly, and had much diſappointed 
his expectations, he perceived their growing indifference 
in his cauſe, and their defire of embracing all ! plauſible 


terms of accommodation. Convinced at laſt, that an un- 


dertaking muſt be imprudent, which eould only be ſup- 
ported by means ſo, unequal. to the end, he concluded a 


ſent acquiſitions, and topped all farther hoſtilities on the 


ſide of the Low Countries, Guienne, and Scotland, till 
Midſummer neut. A negociation was ſoon after opened 


at Arras, under the mediation of the pope's legates; and 


the truce was attempted to be converted into a ſolid peace. 


ard here required, that Philip ſhould free Guienne 


from all ulaims of ſuperiority, and entirely withdraw his 


Prote tion from Scotland: But as. he ſeemed: not. any 
vile entitled lo make ſuch high demands, either from his 
paſt ſucceſſes, or future proſpects, they were totally re- 
N e ae he . hppnit: the 
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por that the power of: . was never N to e LY 
' vail over that of a ſuperior kingdom, firmly united under 


7 


truce, which leſt both parties in poſſeſſion of their pre- za Sept. 


i Wa ea: has heb ah emperor ' 
Lewis from the alliance of England, and engaged bim to 
"ROO banc vicar, ' which he had * ferr | 
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Aud | 


Parliament, foreſeeing the ir 
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of France, diſappointed in Wa hopes, e REN | 
- drew from the confederacy.- And Ed Ware himſelf, ha- 
raſſed by his numerous and importunate-creditors, was 
| oblige to make his eſcape by ſtealth into England. 
Tus unuſual tax of a ninth ſheaf, lamb, and 3 
F by parliament, together with e want of 
money, and ſtill more, of credit in had ren 
dered the remittances to Flanders extremely backward ; 
nor could it be expected, that any expeditious methods of 
Collecting an impoſition, which. was ſo new im itſelf, and 
which yielded anly a gradual produce, could poſſibly be 
| Lontrived: by the king or his miniſters; And though the 
nvenien „ had granted, as 
à preſent reſource, 20, 00 ſacks of vool, the only Eng- 
liſh goods that bore a ſure price. in foreign'magkets, and 
were the next to ready money; it was impoſfible;:but the 
Sing poſſeſſion of ſuch a bulky commodity, the gather- 
ing of it from different parts of the kingdom, andthe diſ- 
poſing of it abroad, muſt take up more time than the 
urgency of the king's affairs would permit, and muſt oc- 
caſion all the diſappointments complained of, during the 


1 which Edward might not reaſonably have fore- 
1 eee eb iſſue of 


344 
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JP his Sivign-creditons, chat en „ 
bes bars ſamewhere off himſelf, and he came in very 
humour into England. l ee den procith 


arrival: As he landed unexpect 

neggligentiy guarded; and be immediately cot 
to priſon, the conſtable and all others wha had the. charge 
ef that fortreſs, and treated them with unuſual» rigour*, 


edly, he found the Tast 
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courſe of the campaign. But though nothing had hap- 
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mfr of the revenue ae 8 : 
all Lins "and befides quality” Al of then at's their *36 
employments, he appointed commiſſioners to enquire into 
their conduct; and 2 men, in ofder to gratify the 
king's humour, were ſure not to find any perſon inno- 
cent, who came before them. Sir John St. Paul, keeper 
of the privy feal; Sir John Stonore, chief juſtice,” Andrew 

Aubrey, mayor of London, were diſplaced and impriſon- 
ed; as were alſo the biſhop of Chicheſter, chancellor, and 
the biſhop of Lichfield, treaſurer. 'Stratford, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, to whom the charge of collecting the 
new taxes had been chiefly entruſted, n likewiſe under 
the king's diſpleaſure; but being abſent at the time - 
Lacan 1 470 he es er eros Fas Nav AE 

of it, 

Torii were ſtrong reaſons, whit night Sinn £ 
the kings of England, in thoſe ages, from beſtowing the 

chief offices of the crown on prelates and other eccleſi- 
aſtical perſons. ' Theſe men had fo entrenched themſelves 

in privileges and immunities, and fo openly challenged 

an exemption from all ſecular juriſdiction, that no eivil 
penalty could be inflicted on them for any malverfation 

in office; and as even treaſon itſelf was declared to be no 
_ canonical offence, nor was allowed to be a ſufficient rea- 5 
ſon for deprivation or other ſpiritual cenſures, that 6 e 
of men had enſured to themſelves an almoſt ai, oe ER: 
and were not bound by any political law or ſtatute, But, 
on the other hand, there were many peculiar cauſes which 
favoured their promotion. Beſides that they poſſeſſed al. 

moſt all che learning of the age, and were beſt qualified 2 
for civil employments; the prelates erhoyed equal dignity : 
with the greateſt barons, nl 85 u- * aer 
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| ward's indignation 4, k, . 
ſent, not to the primate, as to the other peers, furnmons | 
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| FA 25 Pur Sf theſe two: powers, the clerical was evidently _ 


| were th anſwer, at the tri= 


| bunal of the "divine Jud: oment? tbr the conduct of kings 


theinſelves* That the clergy were the ſpiritual fathers of 
all the faithful, and amongſt others of kings and princes N 


| and were intitled, by a heavenly charter, to direct their 7 


wills and aCtions, and to cenſure their trangreſfions: ; 7 


that prelates had heretofore cited emperors e ths . 1 85 5 
tribunal, had fat in judgment on their life and behaviour, 1 
and had anathematized them for their obllinate offences *, 1 5 


'Thele topics. were not well calculated to appeaſe Ed. 
id when he called a Parliament, he 


n 


to attend it. Siratford was s not difcour: rage! q at "ch 


rayed i in his oontifical wee, holding the APs er in his 


. hand, and accompanied by a Pompous t train of prieſts oo} 


relates; and ke required admittance'as the kelt and high- f 


el peer in the realm. During two days, the king r rj je 


His application : 74 But either ſenſible, that this N. 

be attended with dangerous conſequences, . or that in 87 | 

5 mpatienee he had grounttefsly accuted the primate « of : 

\malyerfation in his office, which fes really to have ben 
at, 24 
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1 difficulties and e 


| . 6 e eee claims on 8 pas CR. had 


d him in an implacable war with theſe two king- 


dams, his neareſt neighbours : He had loft almoſt all his 


foreign alliances by his irregular payments: He was 
deeply involved in debts, for which he owed a conſuming 


_ - intereſt; His military operations had vaniſhed into ſmoke; 


and except his naval victory, none of them had been at- 
tended even with glory or renown, either to himſelf or to 
the nation: The animoſity between him and the clergy 
Was open and declared: The people were diſcontented on 
. of many arbitrary meaſures, i in which he had been 

gaged: And what was more dangerous, the nobility, 
3 = bs of his preſent neceſſities, were deter- 
mined to retrench his power, and by encroaching on the 
ancient prerogatiyes of the crown, to acquire to themſelves | 
independance and authority. But the aſpiring genius of 
Edvard, which had ſo far tranſported him beyond the 
bounds of diſcretion, proved at laſt ſufficient to re-inſtate 
him in his former authority, and finally to render his 
reign the moſt triumphant that is to be met with in Eng- 
Jifh ſtory : Though! for the preſent he was obliged, with 
ſome loſs of honour, to yield 1 to the SUITE, 9 bory | 
* ſtrongly againſt „ 72 5 

＋ HE parliament framed an 128, . was likely t 
produce conſiderable innoyations in the government. 
They premiſed, that, whereas the great charter had, to 
the manifeſt peril and ſlander of the king and damage of 
his people, been violated in many points, particularly by 
the impriſonment of free men and the ſeizure, of their 
| goods, without ſuit, indictment, or trial, it was neceſ- 
ary to confirm it anew, and fo oblige all the chief of- 
ers of the law, together with the ſtey ard and 2 
hin of che houthold, the pang fo | 
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with the education of the young prince; e H 4 * 


to fed to the regular obſervance of it. They alſo re- „ N 


ralities and lands, and even ſome of them put to death, 
without judgment or trial; and they therefore enacted 
be puniſhed but by the award of his peers in parliament. 


They required, that, whenever any of the great offices 


above mentioned became vacant, the king ſhould fill it 


by the advice of his council, and the conſent of ſuch ba- 

rons as ſhould: at that time be found to. reſide in the 
' neighbourhood of the court. And they enacted, that, 
on the third day of every ſeſſion, the king ſhould reſume 
into his own. hands all theſe offices, except thoſe of juſ- 


tices of the two benches and the barons of exchequer ; 
that the miniſters ſhould for the time be reduced to pri- 
vate perſons ; that they ſhould in that condition anſwer 
before parliament to any accuſation brought againſt them; 


and that, if they were found any wiſe guilty, they ſhould 


finally be diſpoſſeſſed of their offices, and more able perſons 
be ſubſtituted in their place l. By theſe laſt regulations, 


; the barons approached as near as they durſt to thoſe. re- 
EB ſtrictions, which had formerly been impoſed on Henry III. 
and Edward II. and which, from the dangerous conſe- 


quences attending them, had become ſo generally odious, 


that they did not expect to have either the concurrence of 
the people in demanding them, or the aſſent of the 1 


ſent king in granting them. 


Ix return for theſe important 3 the; FW 55 


ment offered the king a grant of 20,000 facks of wool; 


and his wants were ſo urgent, from the clamours of his 
"I — the demands of his mln alles, that * 


* 
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marked, that the peers of the realm had formerly been b 
arreſted and impriſoned, and diſpoſſeſſed of their tempo- 
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N Joh conn ae of fach a nature . = 
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6 noxious 


is | comentence bree. he ne from bis r. 
en he was no Soner peſieſſed 65 e. parliamen. 
tary ſupply, than he iſſued an edit, which contains 
many extraerdinary poſitions. and pretenſions : - He firſt 
aſſerts, that that ſtatute had been enacted contrary to law; 
as if a free legiſlative body. could ever do any thing ille- 
Sal. He next affioms, that, as it was hurtful ta the pre- 
rogatives of the crown which he had ſworn, to defend, he 
had only diſſembled, when he ſeemed to ratify it, but that 
he had never in his on breaſt given his aflent to it. He 
does not pretend, that either he or the parliament lay un- 
der force; but only that ſome i inconvenience would have 
enſued, had lie not ſeemingly affixed his ſanction to that 
pretended ſtatute. He therefore, with the advice of his 
council and of /ame- earls and barons, abrogates and an- 
nuls it; and though he proſeſſes himſelf willing and 
determined to obſerve ſuch. articles of it as. were formerly 
law, he declates it to have thenceforth no force or au- 
_ thority/. The parliaments, who were afterwards afſem- 
bled, took no notice of this arbitrary exertion of royal 
power, Which, by a parity of reaſon, left all their laws 
at the mercy of the king; and duting the courſe of two 
years, Edward had fo far re-eſtabliſhed his. influence; ; and 
freed, himſelf from his preſent neceſſities, that he then 
btained from his parliament a legal repeat of the ob- 


Wh Statutes at ans, 15 Ed. III. That this proteſt of the king's" wh ſee 
Ser appears evidently, Gnce otherwiſe it would have deen-xidiculous in the 
parliament to have accepted of his aſſent ? Beſides the king owns that be 40. 
fambled, which would not have been the caſe, had his proteſt been public. 

oF _ Statutes at "_e 175 Edw. 22 - | £ 


employed in gin, and in reac th delicate fabric | 
of laws'and'a conftivution. © WN ee EE ITE | 
2 ap cent boainks. 

fity at Home, which had been impaired: by the events of 

the French war, he had undergone fo many mortiſica- 

tions from that attempt, CY d- 
n y — to him more WN 

ing views, und given eee, e, de 
— dGiiplaying-itfelf, 

Jon AH, Aube of Britanny, Hd, tame eee 
death, found himſelf declining through age and infer. e, 
ties; and: having mo iſſue, he was ſolicitous 40 prevent 
hoſe diſorders v0 katy n eee Nene reed 
younger Want; he n, 3 had Wey 
one daughter, whom the duke deemed his heir; and as 
his family had inherited the dutehy by a ſemale ſucceſſion, _ 
he thought her title preferable to that of the count of 33: 
| Mountfort, Who, being his brother by a ſecond-marriage, 
was the male heir of that principality a, Tle accordingly 
propoſed to beſtow his niece in marriage on ſome perſon, 
1 defend her en AO cat his f 
dy his . Margaret of V dels, füter b re, 

But as he both loved his ſubjects and was beloved by 
ahem he determined ner to take this innerem drr 
Aats of Brizanny, he repent to them th adm 


| * Cotton 5 dane. . 1 „ YM” Af raid, fe." r, chap, 64. 
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Fran ener —— of civil com- 
- motions. ſeemed to be — auman 
could provide a remedy; againſt them. 
wy Coheed aA Mw ton of 
che count of Mountfort broke” through all theſe regula- 
_ tions, and kindled a war, not only dangerous'to Britanny, 
dut to a great part of Europe. While Charles of Blois 
\ was ſoliciting at the court of France the inveſtiture of the 
dutchy, Mountfort was active in acquiring immediate 
04, OO of it; and by force or intrigue he made him- 
ſelf maſter of Rennes, Nantz, Breſt, Hennebonne, and 
all the moſt important fortreſſes,” and engaged many con- 
ſiderable barons to acknowledge his authority v. Sen- 
ſible that he could expect no favour from Philip, he made 
a voyage to England, on pretence of ſoliciting his claim 
to the earldom of Richmond, which had devolved to him 
by his brother's death; and there offering to do homage 
to Edward, as king of France, for the dutchy of Britan- 
ny, he propoſed a ſtrict alliance for the ſupport. of each 
p ions. Edward ſaw immediately the advan- 
ta neee Mountfort, an active and va- 
Hant prince, cloſely united to him by intereſt, opened at 
an entrance into the heart of France, and and afforded 
him much ans enn views, than' his — on the 
of Germany —— et or gs * had no 
alſo obſtructed Ini th cw porous. e hich 
dad been raiſed on that frontier, "FOR ++ 
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wield in W : The ambitious C 2 N 
eee eee eee, 
thoſe repulſes which he had received, and which, he 1 
thought, had ſo much impaired his reputation: And it the wat with 
required a very ſhort negociation to conclude a treaty of *'*** 
alliance between two men; who, though their pleas with 
regard to the preference of male or female ſueceſſion were 
directly oppoſite, were enge connected ie im- 25 
mediate intereſts Y. s 
As this [treaty was s fill a — Menken on his 

return, ventured to appear at Paris, in order to defend 

his cauſe before the court of peers; but obſerving Philip 

and his judges to be prepoſſeſſed againſt his title, and 
_ dreading their intentions of arreſting him, till he ſhould re- 
ſtore what he had ſeized by violence, he ſuddenly made his 
eſcape z. and War immediately broke out between him and 
Charles of Blois *. Philip ſent his eldeſt ſon, the duke of 
Normandy, with a powerful army, to the aſſiſtance of the 
latter; and Mountfort, unable to keep the field againſt 
his rival, remained in the city of Nantz, where he was 
beſieged. The city was taken by the treachery of the 
inhabitants; Mountfort fell into the hands of his ene- 
mies; eas eee 26 2 prifoncy 06: Paris 3. —_— 
enn eee 8 ö Ke 


— event bens ts br an end to the pretenſions 
the count of Mountfort; but his ür were Aas | 
retrieved by an unexpected incident, which inſpired 8 
life and vigour into his party. Jane of Flanders, coun- 
teſs of Mountfort, the moſt extraordinary woman of that 


J 

- age, was rouzed, by the captivity of her huſband, from 
I | thoſe dme ny e e mn. GG. 
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ay undertook to ſupport 


| the falling fortunes of her family. No ſooner did ſhe re- 


3 5 eeive the fatal intelligence, than ſhe aſſembled the inha- 


bitants of Rennes, where ſhe then reſided; and carrying 
her infant ſon in her arms, deplored to them the calamity 


ts ſovereign. She recommended to their care the 


pledge, to em 


illuſtrious orphan, the ſole male remaining of their an- 


cient princes, who had governed them with ſuch indul- 'I 


gence and lenity, and to whom they had ever profeſſed 


the moſt zealous attachment. She declared herſelf will- 
ing to run all hazards with them in ſo juſt a cauſe; diſ- 
Covered the reſources which ſtill remained in the alliance 


of England; and entreated them to make one effort againſt 


an uſurper, who, being impoſed on them by the arms of 


of the ancient liberties of Britanny. The audience, 
moved by the affecting appearance, and inſpirited by the 


noble conduct, of the princeſs, vowed to live and die with 


- her in defending the rights of her family: All the other 
fortreſſes of Britanny embraced the ſame reſolution: The 


counteſs went from place to place, encouraging the gar- 
riſons, providing them with every thing neceſſary for ſub- 
ſiſtance, and concerting the proper plans of defence; and 
after ſhe had put the whole province in a good poſture, 
ſhe ſhut herſelf up in Hennebonne, where ſhe waited 
with impatience the arrive lof thoſe ſuccours, which Ed- 


ſon to England, that ſhe might both put him in a place 
of ſafety, and engage the king more ſtrongly, by ſuch a 
de with zeal the intereſts. of her family. 

CHARLES OF. Bros, anxious to make himſelf maſter 


« of ſo important a fortreſs as Hennebonne, and ſtill more 
to take the counteſs priſoner, from whoſe vigour and ca- 


pacity all the difficulties to his ſucceſſion. in Britanny now 
| proceeded, fat down nana the © place, with: a ve army, 


e 


wo # 
> * 
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1 Smaniards, Genoeſe, and ſons Bre- O 22 Os - 1 1 
tons; and he conducted. the attack with indefatigable in.] 
| auſtry . The defence was no leſs vigorous : The be- 734m. 
ſiegers were repulſed in every aſſault: Frequent. fallies 
were made with ſucceſs by the garriſon : And the coun- _ 
tes herſelf being the moſt forward in all military opera- 5 
tions, every one was aſhamed not to exert himſelf to the 
utmoſt in this deſperate ſituation. One day ſhe perceived, 
that the beſiegers, entirely occupied in an attack, had ne- 
glected a diſtant quarter of their camp; and ſhe imme-- 
diately fallied forth at the head of a body of 200 cavalry, 
threy them into confuſion, did great execution upon 
them, and ſet fire to their tents, baggage, and maga- 
zines: But when ſhe was preparing to return, ſhe found 
that ſhe was intercepted, and that a conſiderable body of 
the enemy had thrown themſelves between her and the 
gates. She inſtantly took her reſolution ; ſhe ordered her 
men to diſband; and to make the beſt of their way by 
flight to Breſt. She met them at the appointed place of 
rendezvous, collected another body of 500 horſe, returned 
to Hennebonne, broke unexpectedly through the enemy's 
camp, and was received with ſhouts and acclamations by 
the garriſon, who, encouraged by this reinforcement, and 
by ſo rare an example of female valour, n to de- 
fend themſelves to the laſt extremity. . 
Tus reiterated attacks, however, of the e bad 
at length made ſeveral breaches in the walls; and it was 
apprehended, that a general aſſault, which was every hour 
expected, would overpower the garriſon, diminiſhed in 
their numbers, and extremely weakened with watching 
and fatigue. It became neceflary. to treat of a mr 
tion; and the biſhop of Leon was already engaged, for 
that purpoſe, in à conference with Charles of Blois 3 
when the counteſs, who had een to a high tower, 
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3 deſeried ſome ſails at 1 be 2 "he 
36 aq claimed: W- the ſuccvurs ! the Eugliſb fuccours N 
5 4 This fleet had on board a body of heavy- 
Salt „and fix thouſand archers, whom Edward 
= Had peel fo: the relief of Hennebonne, but who had 
deen long detained by contrary winds. © They entered the 
1 | harbour under the command of Sir Walter Manny, one 
of the braveſt captains of England; and having inſpired 
freſh courage into the garriſon, immediately fallied forth, 
beat the beſiegers * all their e n 8 
to decamp. ; 

Bur notwithfiuding: this: Akt the en of 
Mountfort found that her party, overpowered by num- 
bers, were declining in every quarter; and ſhe went over 
to ſolicit more effectual fuccours from the king of Eng- 
land. Edward granted her a conſiderable reinforcement 
under Robert of Artois; who embarked on board a fleet 
in his paſſage by the enemy; an action enſued, where the 
counteſs behaved with her wonted valour, and charged 
the enemy ſword in hand; but the hoſtile fleets,” after a 

| ſharp action, were ſeparated by a ſtorm, and the Engliſh 
arrived ſafely in Britanny. The firſt exploit of Robert 

was the taking of Vannes, which he maſtered by con- 
duct and addreſs : But he ſurvived a very little time this 
proſperity. The Breton noblemen of the party of Charles 

aſſembled ſecretly in arms, attacked Vannes of a fudden, 
and carried the place; chiefly by reaſon of a wound re- 
ceived by Robert, of n WO AR e e on 
his return to England ». 

* AFTER the death of this ee FS the thief 

author of all the ealamitis, with which e ng Was 


t bim. tis i chap 7 . e wh 2 « Ibis , chop . 
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verwhelines century, Edward undertook in ©. FI 
W 2h owing: of Mountfort; and as e 
the laſt truce with France was now expired, the war, 134. 
which the Engliſh and French had hitherto carried on as 
allies to the competitors for Britanny, was thenceforth 
conducted in the name and under the ſtandard of the two 
nonarchs. The king landed at Morbian near Vannes, 
with an army of 12000 men; and being maſter of the 
field, he endeavoured to give a luſtre to his arms, by 
commencing at once three important ſieges, that of 
Vannes, of Rennes, and of Nantz. But by undertaking 
too much, he failed of ſucceſs in all his enterprizes. Even 
the liege of Vannes, which Edward in perſon conducted 
with vigour, advanced but flowly *; and the French had 
all the leifure requiſite for making preparations. againſt 
him. The duke of Normandy, eldeſt fon of Philip, ap- 
peared in Britanny at the head of an army of 30,000 in- 
fantry and 4000 cavalry ; and Edward was now obliged 
to draw together all his forces, and to entrench himſelf 
ſtrongly before Vannes, where the duke of Normandy 
ſoon after arrived, and in a manner inveſted the beſiegers. 
The garriſon and the French camp were plentifully ſup- _ 
plied with proviſions ; while the Engliſh, who durſt not 
make any attempt upon the place in the preſence of a ſu- 
perior army, drew all their ſubſiſtance from England, ex- 
poſed to the hazards of the ſea, and ſometimes to mo --- > 
which-aroſe from the fleet of the enemy. In this danger- 1343. 
ous ſituation, Edward willingly hearkened to the media- 
tion of the pope's legates, the cardinals of Paleſtrine and 
Freſcati, who endeavoured to negociate, if not a peace, 
at leaſt" a truce between the two kingdoms. A treaty 
was concluded for a ceſſation of arms during three years v; 
and Edward had the ability, notwithſtanding his kin 
dangerous Sugo, to een to himſelf very equal and 


& Froiſfard, Iiv. 1. chap, 95. | „lun. thay bas Avelbury, p. 102. 
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one honourable terms. Tt was agreed, that Vannes ſhould be 


» ſequeſtered, during the truce, in the hands of the legates, 


to de diſpoſed of afterwards as they pleaſed; and though 


Edward knew the partiality of the court of Rome towards 
His antagoniſt, he ſaved himſelf hy this device from the 


diſhonour of having undertaken. a fruitleſs enterprize. It 


wan als Ripulated; that all priſoners: Could: bo mlesſed, 
that the places in Britanny ſhould remain in the hands of 
the preſent poſſeſſors, and that the allies on both ſides 
mould be comprehended in the truce . Edward, ſoon 


after concluding this Handy; nn Oy his * for 


| England. 


Tx truce, though calculated for a long tie; Was of 


very ſhort duration; and each monarch endeavoured to 


throw on the other the blame of its infraction. Of 


_ eourſe, the hiſtorians of the two countries differ in their 
account of the matter. It ſeems probable, however, as 


is affirmed by the French writers, that Edward, in con- 


ſenting to the truce, had no other view than to extricate 


SF 
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himſelf fram a perilous ſituation, into which he had fallen, 
and was afterwards very careleſs in obſerving it. In all 
the memorials which remain on this ſubject, he com- 


Plains chiefly of the puniſhment inflicted on Oliver de 


_ Cliffon, John de Mantauban, and other Breton noble- 


men, who, he ſays, were partizans of the family of 


Mountfort, and conſequently under the protection of 
England, But it appears, that? at the concluſion of 
the truce, thoſe noblemen had openly, by their declara- 


tions and actions, *embraced. the cauſe of Charles of 


Blois o; and if they had entered into any ſecret corre- 


ſ pondence and engagements with Edward, they were trai- 


tors to their party, and were-juſtly puniſhable by Philip 
| and Charles, for their barach, of faith ; nor had Edward 


'® Heming. p. 359. Rymer vol. v. p. 453, 454 489, 466, 
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any — of complaint againſt France for ſuch 8 H 3 P, 


ties. But when he laid theſe pretended injuries befora „ , | 


the parliament,” whom he affected to conſult. on all occa- 


1344. 


ſions, that aſſembly entered into the quarrel, adviſed thßne 


king not to be amuſed by a fraudulent truce, and granted 
him ſupplies for the renewal of the war: The counties 


were charged with a fifteenth for two years, and the bo- 


roughis with a tenth. The chere ente to Sive a 
tenth for three years. 
Ts ſupplies enabled the king to 1 his mili- 


hey preparations ; and he ſent his couſin, Henry earl of 


Derby, ſon of the earl of Lancaſter, . into Guienne, for 
the defence of that province . This prince, the moſt 
accompliſhed in the Engliſh court, poſſeſſed to a high de- 
gree the virtues of juſtice and humanity, as well as thoſe 
of valour and conduct , and not content with protecting 
and cheriſhing the province committed to his care, he 
made a ſucceſsful invaſion on the enemy. He attacked 


the count of Liſle, the French general, at Bergerac, beat 


him from his entrenchments, and took. the place. He 
reduced a great part of Perigord, and continually ad- 
vanced in his conqueſts, till the count of Liſle, having 
collected an army of ten or twelve thouſand men, fat 
down before  Auberoche, in hopes of recovering that 
place, which bad fallen into the hands of the Engliſh. 


The earl of Derby came upon him by ſurprize with only 


1345» 


2 thouſand cavalry, threw the French. into diſorder, puſh-" _ 


ed his advantages, and obtained a complete victory. Liſle 
i dünet with many conſiderable. pobles, taken 3 


c Froiffard, 5 1. "aw, 103. "Aectthary, p- 121. 5 8 
« 1t is reported of this" prince, that, having once, before the attack of a 
; town, promiſed” the ſoldiers the plunder, one private man happened to fall 
ypon a great cheſt full of money, which be immediately brought to the earl, 
as thinking it too great for himſelf to keep poſſeſſion of it, But Derby told 


bim, that his promiſe did not depend on the great neſs or {malineſs of the | 
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2 After this important ſucceſs, Derby made a 


—— rapid progreſs in ſubduing the French provinces. He 
ns took Monſegur, Monpeſat, Villefranche, Miremont, and 


„ 
deut oppoſition, ſuch progreſs on the fide of Guienne, was 
the difficulties under which the French finances: then la- 


boured, and which had obliged Philip to lay on new im- 


fortr 
cowardice of the governor. Angouleme was ſurre 
after a ſhort ſiege, The only place, where be met with 


Tonnins, with the fortreſs of Damaſſen, Aiguillon, a 
8 deemed impregnable, fell into. his hands from the 
ered 


1 „ however, was 


conſiderable reſiſtance, was Reole, w 


at laſt reduced after a ſiege of above nine weeks f. = 


made an attempt on Blaye, but thought it more prudent, 
to raiſe: the ſiege, eee e 


. ee i 2 99's 5 & 4.4 i j — 


Tur * why Detby was (wn bs ith. 


poſitions, particularly the duty on falt, to che great dif. 


content, and almoſt mutiny of his ſubjects. But after 
the court of France was ſupplied with money, great pre- 


parations were made; and the duke of Normandy, at- 
tended by the duke of Burgundy, and other great nobility, 
led towards Guienne a powerful army, which the Engliſh 
could not think of reſiſting in the open field. The earl 


of Derby ſtood on the defenſive, and allowed the French 
to carry on at leiſure the ſiege of Angouleme, which was 


their firſt enterprize. John lord Norwich, he gover 


_ after a brave and vigorous defe 


to ſuch extremities, awobtided eee Gratage, | 


in order to ſave his garriſon, and to prevent his being n re- 
duced to. ſurrender at diſcretion, He appeared on the 


walls, and deſired. a parley with the duke of Norm: 


Ide prince there told N that he — 


5 fs ths Froiſſard, 'liv. 1. Baba pO C Keio . 1% 
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Now . Not at all,“ replied opens 25 . 
nor: But as to- morrow is the feaſt of the Virgin, to i 
&, whom, I know, that you, Sir, as well as 3 — 

<< bear a great devotion, I deſire a ceſſation of arms for 

« that day. The propoſal was agreed to; and Norwich, 

mu ordered his forces to prepare all their baggage, 

marched out next day, and advanced towards the French 

camp. The beſiegers, imagining they were to be attack- 

ed, ran to their arms; but Norwich ſent a meſſenger to 
the duke, reminding bim of his engagement. The duke, 
| who piqued himſelf on faithfully obſerving his word, ex- 

claimed, {ee the gouernor bas outwitted me. But let us be 
content "with gaining the' place : And the Engliſh were al- 

lowed to paſs. through the camp unmoleſted b. After 

ſome other ſuccefles, the duke of Normandy laid ſiege to 
Aiguillon; and as the natural ſtrength of the fortreſs, to- 

gether with a brave garriſon under the command of the 

earl of Pembroke, and Sir Walter Manny, rendered it . 
impoſſible to take the place by aſſault, he propoſed, after | 
making ſeveral fruitleſs attacks, to reduce it by famine: 
But before he could finiſh this enterprize, he was called | 
to another quarter of the kingdom, by one of the greateſt _ __ 
_ diſaſters, that ever befel the French monarchy *. 3 
 EpwanD, informed by the earl of Derby of the gert ee 
danger to which Guienne was expoſed, had prepared a 
force with which he intended in-perſon to bring it relief. 

He embarked at Southampton on board a fleet of near a 
thouſand fail of all dimenſions ; and carried with him, 
beſides all the chief nobility of England, his eldeft ſon 

the prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age. The 

of arriving in time at Guienne, was at laſt purſuaded by 
* to e the nene his en- 
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© long md a conſiderable figure in the court of France, 


H15TORY. OF ENGLAND. 


© This nobleman was 1 by birth, had 


and was generally eſteemed for his perſonal merit and his 
valour; but being diſobliged and perſecuted by Philip, he 
bad fled over to England; had recommended himſelf to 


Edward, who was an excellent Judge of men; and had 


ſucceeded to Robert of Artois in the invidious office of 


exciting and aſſiſting the king i in every enterprize againſt 
his native country. He had long inſiſted, that an expe- 


dition to' Normandy promiſed, in the preſent” circum- 
ſtances, more favourable ſucceſs, than one to Guienne; 


that Edward would find the northern provinces _ 
_ deſtitute of military force, which had been drawn to the 


_ =» Re 
c — 


ſouth ; that they were full of' flouriſhing cities, whoſe 


plunder would enrich the Engliſh; that their cultivated 
fields, as yet unſpoiled by war, would ſupply: them with 


plenty of proviſions ; and that the neighbourhood of the 


e rendered every event of importance in thoſe quar- 


Theſe reaſons, which had not before been duly 
gat by Edward, began to make more impreflion after 


the diſappointments which he had met with in his voyage 


22th Joly. 


_ Invaſion of 
France. 


to Guienne : He ordered his fleet e br be ner 
and ſafely diſembarked his army at la Hogue. 
Tuis army, which, during the courſe of Weng 


campaign, was crowned with the moſt Tplendid: ſucceſs, 


conſiſted of four thouſand men at arms, ten thouſand ar- 


8 chers, ten thouſand Welſh infantry, and and ſix thouſand 
Iriſh. The Welſh and the Triſh" were light} diſorderly 


troops, fitter for doing execution in a purſu 


t, or ſcouring 
the country, than for any ſtable action. The bow was 


always eſteemed a frivolous weapon, where true military 
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diſcipline was known, and regular bodies of well armed 
foot maintained. The only ſolid force in this army were 


the men at arms; and even x theſe, wo.” . Were, 


1 rohe Ur. 2. chap. a 


EDWARD! III. 


war itſelf, the ſole object of general attention. 


Tux king created the earl of Arundel OP of his 


army, and the earls of Warwic and Harcourt, mareſchals: 


He beſtowed the honour of knighthood on the prince of 
Wales and ſeveral of the young nobility, immediately 
upon his landing. After deſtroying all the ſhips in la 
Hogue, Barfleur, and Cherbourg, he ſpread his army 
over the whole country, and gave them an unbounded 
licence of burning, ſpoiling, and plundering every place, 


of which they became maſters, The looſe diſcipline 


then practiſed, could not be much hurt by theſe diſor- 
derly practices; and Edward took care to prevent any 
ſurprize, by giving orders to his troops, however they 
might diſperſe themſelves in the day- time, always to 
quarter themſelves at night near the main body. In this 
manner, Montebourg, Carentan, St. Lo, Valognes, and 
other places in the Cotentin, were pillaged without reſiſt- 
ance; and an univerſal e was Ren: over r the 15 


whole province u. 


Tux 8 of this i Do Og I 


reached Paris; and threw Philip into great perplexity. 
He iſſued orders, however, for levying forces in all quar- 


ters, and diſpatched the count of Eu, conſtable of France, | 


and the count of Tancarvilie, with a body of troops, to 
the defence of Catn, a populous and commercial but open 
city, wh ch lay in the neighbourhood of the Engliſh 
army. The temptation of ſo rich a prize ſoon-allur- 
ed Edward to approach it; and the inhabitants, encou- 


* 2 their numbers, and oy the reinforcements which 4 5 


3 * n 15 Ts chap, 122. 


„ inferior, in the ſhock of battle, © HA . 
to good infantry: And as the whole were new levied J 
troops, we are led to entertain a very mean idea of the 2346. 
military force of thoſe ages, which, being ignorant in 

every other art, had not properly cultivated * art ol 


F they 
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CH, 2 . bey daily received: from the country, ventured to meet 


im in the field. But their courage failed them on the 


e fit 


Zens of Caen, whoſe ranſom was an addit 


K: They fled with precipitation: The counts of 
Eu and Tancarville were taken priſoners: The victors 
entered the city along with the vanquiſhed, and a f 8 
maſſacre commenced, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or 
condition; : Ihe citizens, in deſpair, barricadoed their 
every miſſile weapon: The Engliſh made way by fire to 
che deſtruction of the citizens : Till Edward, anxious to 
and having obliged the inhabitants to lay down their arms, 
| e eee licence to begin a more regular and leſs 
hazardous plunder of the city, The pillage continued 
een chens days; The king reſerved for his own ſhare the 
Jewels, plate, ſilks, fine cloth, and fine linen; and he 
beſtowed all the remainder of the ſpoil on his army. The 
whole was embarked on board the ſhips, and ſent over to 
England ; together with three hundred of the richeſt citi- 
| U profit 
which be expected afterwards. to. levy o, on This ee 
ſcene paſſed in the preſence of two cardinal ates, who 
had come to negociate a peace between the Kingdoms. 20 
TE king moved next to Roũen in hopes of treating 
that city in the fame manner; but found, that the bridge 
over the Seine was already broken down, and that the 
king of France. himſelf was arrived there with his army, 
He marched along the banks of that river towards. Paris, 
deſtroying the whole country, and every town and village, 
which he met with on his road ?. Some of his light troops 
carried their ravages even to the gates of Paris; and the 
royal palace of St. Germans, together with Nanterre, 
Ruelle, and other villages, was reduced to aſhes Within 
Gght of that capital. The Engliſh propoſed to paſs the 
river at Poiſſy, but found the French army encamped on 


ohe, lu. x, chap. 14%. „ Ibid chap us 
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oppoſite banks, _ the Widge ot: that place, as weſl C 2 
& all others over the Seine, broken down by orders frem 
Philip. Edward now ſaw, that the French intended to 1346 - 
encloſe him in their country, in hopes of attacking him 055 
with advantage on all ſides: But he ſaved; himſelf by a 
| ſtratagem from this perilous ſituation. He gave his army 

orders to diſſodge, and to advance farther up the Seine; 
but immediately returning by the ſame road, arrived at 

Poiſſy, which the enemy had already quitted, in order to 

attend his motions. He repaired the bridge with inere- 

dible celerity, paſſed over his army, and having thus 
diſengaged himſelf from the enemy, advanced by quick 

marches-towards Flanders. His vanguard, commanded 9 

by Harcourt, met with the townſmen of Amiens, WwWoWW?)è/)/ _Þ 

were haſtening to reinforee their king, and defeated them - + 7 

with great laughter * : He paſſed by Beauvais, and burn- "7% 
| ed: the ſuburbs of that city: But as he approached the V# 
Somme, he found himſelf in the ſame difficulty as before: 
All the bridges on that river were either broken down, 

or ſtrongly guarded : An army, under the command of 

Godemar de Faye, was ſtationed on the oppoſite banks: 

Philip was advancing on him from the other quarter, 

with an army of a hundred thouſand men: And he was 

thus. expoſed to the danger of being encloſed, and of . 
ſtarving in an enemy's country. In this extremity, he he 

publiſhed a reward to any one, that ſhould bring him 

intelligence of a paſſage over the Somme. A peaſant, 
called Gobin Agace, whoſe name has been preſerved by 
the ſhare which he had in theſe important tranſactions, 
was tempted an this occaſion to betray the intereſts of his 
country; and he informed Edward of a ford below Abbe- 
ville, which had a ſound bottom, and might be paſſed with- 
out difficulty at low water 7. The king haſtened thither, 
but found Godemai de Faye on the oppoſite banks. Be- > 


1 Froiflard, liv. i, chap, 129. 7 Ibid; cbap, 126, 127. 8 


v ing urged by necefity, eee, 4 


;threw himſelf into the river, ſword in hand, at the head 


of his troops; drove the enemy from vn Ration ; and 
purſued them to a diſtance on the plain - The French 


army under Philip arrived at the ford, When the rear- 


guard of the Engliſh were paſſing. 80 narrow was the 


eſcape, which Edward, by his prudence and celerity, made 
from this danger! The riſing of the tide prevented the 
French king from following him over the ford, and ob- 


liged that prince to take his road over the bridge at b Abbe- 
ville; by which ſome time was loſt. 


Ir is natural to think, that Philip, at the tical of ſo 
valt an army, was impatient to take revenge on the Eng- 
liſh, and to prevent the diſgrace, to which he muſt be 
e if an inferior enemy ſhould be allowed, after 


_ ravaging ſo great a part of his kingdom, to eſcape with 


impunity. Edward alſo was ſenſible, that ſuch muſt be 
the object of the Ffench monarch ; and as he had ad- 
vanced but a little way before his enemy, he faw the 
danger of precipitating his march over the plains of Pi- 
eardy, and of expoſing his rear to the inſults of the nu- 
merous cavalry, in which the French camp abounded. 


f | He took therefore a prudent reſolution : He choſe his 


„ground with advantage near the village of Crecy ; he 
diſpoſed his army in excellent order; he determined to 

await in tranquillity the arrival of the enemy; and he 
hoped, that their eagerneſs to engage, and to prevent his 
retreat, after all their paſt diſappointments, would hurry 
them on to ſome raſh and ill- concerted action. He drew 
up his army on a gentle aſcent, and divided them into 
three'lines : "The firſt was commanded by the prince ob 


Wales, and under him, by the earls of Warwic and 


Oxford, by Harcourt, and by the lords Chandos, Hol- 
., 0 other noblemen: The earls. of Arundel, and 


„man, m. f hap. . FH, 7 
| Nordgptan, 
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Northampton, with the lords Willoughby, Baſſet, Roos, C = 22 r. : 
and Sir Lewis Tufton, were at the head of the ſecond us. : 
line: He took to himſelf the command of the third divi- 3d = 
ſion, by, which he propoſed either to bring ſuccour to te 
two firſt lines, or to ſecure a retreat in caſe of any mis- 
fortune, or to puſh his advantages againſt the enemy. 
He had likewiſe the precaution to throw up trenches on 
his flanks, in order to ſecure himſelf from the numerous 
bodies of the French, who might aſſail him from that 
quarter; and he placed all his baggage behind him 
in a wood, which he alfo ſecured by an intrenchment t. 
Tux {kill and order of this diſpoſition, with the tran- | 
quillity in which it was made, ſerved extremely to com- 
poſe the minds of the ſoldiers; and the king, that he 
might farther inſpirit them, rode through their ranks with 
ſuch an air of cheerfulneſs and alacrity, as conveyed the 
higheſt confidence into every beholder. + He pointed out 
to them the neceſſity to which they were reduced, and 
the certain and inevitable deſtruction which awaited them, 
if, in their preſent ſituation, encloſed on all hands in an 
enemy's country, they truſted to any thing but their own 
valour, or gave that enemy an opportunity of taking 
revenge for the many inſults and indignities, which they 
had of late put upon him. He reminded them of the 
viſible aſcendant, which they had hitherto maintained, 
over all the bodies of French troops that had fallen in 
their way; and aſſured them, that the ſuperior numbers 
of the army, which at preſent hovered over them, gave 
them not greater force, but was an advantage eaſily com- = 
penſated by the order in which he had placed his o wn 313 
army, and the reſolution which he expected from the. 1 
He demanded nothing, he ſaid, but that they would imi- | 
tate his own example, and that of the prince of Wales ; 
and as the honour, the lives, the liberties of all, were 
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ws ſed-to't a mae tab Ws, content; that 
they would make one cortimon effort to extrieate them- 
ſelves from the preſent difficulties, and that their unit- 
ene ERA AA hci 
enemies. 0 

eee eee — 
eee which he found in his own genius and pre- 


Fence of mind, employed alſo a new invention againſt 
the enemy, and placed in his front ſome pieces of artil- 
lery, the firſt that had yet been made uſe of on any re- 


markable occafion in Europe. This is the epoch of one 
of the moſt ſingular diſeoveries, that has been made 
among men; a diſcovery, which changed by degrees the 
whole art of war, and by conſequence many eitcum- 


| Rances in the political government of Europe. But the 


ignorance: of that age, in the mechanieal arts, rendered the 


progreſs: of this new invention very flow.” The artillery, 
firſt framed,” were ſo clumſy and of ſuch difficult manage- 


ment, that men were not immediately ſenſible of their 
uſe and efficacy : And even to the preſent times, improve- 


ments have been continually making on this furious en- 
gine, which, though it ſeemed contrived for the deſtruc- 
the iſſue rendered battles leſs bloody; and has given 
greater ſtability to civil ſocieties. Nations, by its means, 
have been brought more to a level: Conqueſts have be- 
come leſs frequent and rapid: Succefs*in wat has been 
reduced nearly to be a matter of calculation: And any 
nation, overmatched by its enemies, either yields to their 
demands, or ſecures rea of alliances” . or vio- 
mw and invaſion. © | 

Tux invention of artillery was at this time Wbben in 
France as well as in England"; | duc _ It his hurry 
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to overtake the enemy, had probat 


hind him, which he regarded as a uſeleſs incumbrance. , __. 
All his other movements diſcovered the ſame imprudence 1 


and precipitation. Impelled by anger, a dangerous coun- 
ſellor, and truſting to the great ſuperiority of his num - 


ö | bers, he thought that all depended on forcing an engage- 
; ment with the Engliſh, and that, if he could once reach 
i the enemy in their retreat, the victory on his ſide was 
5 certain and inevitable. He made a haſty march in ſome 


2 from Abbeville; but after he had advanced above 


„ two leagues, ſome gentlemen, whom he had ſent before 
. to take a view of the enemy, returned to him, and 
J brought him Intelligence, that they had ſeen the Eng- 

; lih drawn up in great order, and awaiting his arrival. 
5 They therefore adviſed him to defer the combat till the 
, enſuing day, when his army would have recovered from 


wa 


their fatigue, and might be diſpoſed into better order, 
than their preſent hurry had permitted them to obſerve. 
Philip aſſented to this counſel ; but the former precipi- 
tation of his march, and the impatience of the French 
nobility, made it impracticable for him to put it in exe- 
cution, One diviſion preſſed upon another: Orders to 
ſtop were not ſeaſonably conveyed to all of them: This 
immenſe body was not governed by ſufficient diſcipline to 
be manageable : And the French army, imperfectly form- 


. ed into three lines, arrived, already fatigued and diſor- 
1 dered, in preſence of the enemy. The firſt line, con- 


laing of 15,000 Genoeſe croſs-bow men, was com- 
manded by Anthony Doria, and Charles Grimaldi: The 
ſecond was led by the count of Alengon, brother to tze 
king: The king himſelf was at the head of the third. 
Beſides the French monarch, there were no leſs than three 
crowned: heads in this engagement: The king of Bohe- 

| mia, the king of the Romans, his ſon, and the king of 
Majorca; with all the nobility and great vaſſals of the 
crown of France. The A now conſiſted of above 
n II. „„ 120,000 
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oſt N — the eee man was ſuperior do the abr 
* tage of all this force and ſplendor. 3 
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| ſuccours to the relief of the prince. Edw 
| e e e, 8 


Tun Engliſh, on the approachs of the enemy, 1 
their ranks firm and immoveable ;. and the Genoeſe firſt 
began the attack. There had happened, alittle before the 
engagement, a thunder-ſhower, which had moiſtened and 
relaxed the ſtrings of the Genoeſe croſs-bows ; their ar- 


rows for this reaſon fell ſhort. of the enemy. The Eng- 
lch archers, taking their bows gut of their caſes, pour- 
ed in a ſhower; of arrows upon this multitude who were 


oppoſed to them; and ſoon threw them into diſorder. 
The Genoeſe fell back upon the heavy- armed cavalry of 
the count of Alengom *; who enraged at their cowardice, 


. ordered his troops to put them to the figord, The artil- 
lery fired amidſt the crowd ; the Engliſh-archers-conti- 


nued to ſend in their arrows among them ; and-nothing 


was to be ſeen in that vaſt body but hurry and confuſion, 


terror and diſmay. The young prince of Wales had 
the preſence of mind to take advantage of this ſituation, 


and to lead on his line to the charge. The French ca- 


valry, kowever, recovering ſomewhat their order, and 


encouraged by the example of their leader, made a ſtout 


reſiſtance; and having at laſt cleared themſelves of the 
Genoeſe runaways, advanced upon: their adverſaries, and 


by their ſuperior numbers began to hem them round. 
The earls of Arundel and Northampton now adyanced 
their line to ſuſtain the prince, who, ardent in his firſt feats 


of arms, ſet an cumple of valour, which was imitated 
by all his followers. The battle became for ſome time 


hot and dangerous, and the earl of Warwic, apprehenſive 


of the event from the ſuperior numbers of the French, diſ- 


patched a meſſenger to the king, and entreated him to ſend 
ea had choſen 
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3 of action. When the e careſs © * 5 
him, his firſt queſtion was, whether the prince was lain % 


or wounded. On receiving an anſwer. in the negative, 
| Return, ſaid he, 10 my ſon, and tell him that I reſerve the 


honour of this day to him: I am confident that he will ſhow 
himſelf worthy of the honour of knghthood, which ¶ ſo lately 


conferred upon _ He will be able without my. aſſiſtance to 


repel the enemy v. This ſpeech, being reported to the 


prince and his attendants, inſpired them with freſh cou- 
rage: They made an attack with redoubled vigour on 


the French, in which the count of Alengon was flain : 
That whole line of cavalry was thrown into diforder t 


The riders were killed or diſmounted : The Welſh in- 
fantry ruſhed into the throng, and with their long knives _ 
cut the throats of all who had fallen ; nor was 1 5 quars 


ter given that day by the victors 5; 
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THe king of France advanced i in yain 1 50 the rear * 


to ſuſtain the line commanded by his brother: He found 
them already diſcomfited ; and the example of their rout 


encreaſed the confuſion, "which was before but too pre- 
valent in his own body. He had himſelf a horſe killed 


under him: He was rembunted ; and, though left almoſt 


alone, he ſeemed ſtill e to maintain the combat ; z . 
when John of Hainault ſeized the reins of his bridle, 


turned about his horſe, and carried him off the field of 


battle. The whole French army took to flight, and was 
followed and put to the ſword without mercy by the ene- 
my; till the darkneſs of the night put an end to the 
purſuit. The king, on his return to the camp, flew 1 in- , 


to the arms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed : 
My brave fon : Perſevere in your honourable courſe: You are 


1 ſen; for valiantiy have you acquitted yourſelf to-day, Yeu 71 


"ve Hum yourſelf worthy of empire *. | 7 
— ur. i, chap, 5 N Ibid, | e 
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8 RY OF EN 0 LA N D. 
un battle, which is known by the name of the bat- 


and continued till evening. The next morning was 


- foggy ; and as the Engliſh obſerved, that many of the 


enemy had loſt their way in the night and in the miſt, 


they employed a ſtratagem to bring them into their 
power: They erected on the eminences ſome French 


ſtandards which they had taken in the battle; and all, 


who, were allured by this falſe ſignal, were put to the 


ſword, and no quarter given them. In'excuſe for this 


inhumanity, it was alleged that the French king had 


given like orders to his troops; but the real reaſon: pro- 


bably was, that the Engliſh, in the ir preſent ſituation, 
did not chuſe to be encumbered with priſoners. On the 


day of battle, and on the enſuing, | there fell, by a mo- 
derate computation, 1200 French knights, 1400 gentle- 
men, 4000 men at arms, beſides about 30,000 of inferior 


rank d. Many of the principal nobility of France, the 
dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the earls of Flanders, 
Blois, Vaudemont, Aumale, were left on the field of 
battle. The kings alſo of Bohemia and Majorca were 
lain: The fate of the former was remarkable: He was 
N blind from age; but being reſolved to hazard his perſon, | 
and ſet an example to others, he ordered the reins of his 


bridle to be tied on each fide to the horſes of two gentle 


men of his train; and his dead body, and thoſe of his 


- attendants, were afterwards found among the Dain, with 


their horſes ſtanding by them in that fituation,*, His 


* creſt was three oftrich feathers ; and his motto theſe Ger- 


man words, Ich dien, 1 ſerve: Which the prince of Wales 
and his ſucceſſors adoptad in memorial of this great Vic- 


TE. tory. The action may ſeem no leſs remarkable for the 


5 li, 5, * . Pe 66, 


{mall loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh than for. the great 


ung. cops of the French : There were Killed in it only 


35 Froiſſard, 4iv; 1. chap. 137. Koyshton, b. 2568. Pr Y c Frolſſard, 


. 
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me quis andthe knights and very ow of nferio "OY: 
emonſtration, that the prudent. wer 
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ned — and the diſorderly attack made by the 
French, hac rendered the whole rather a rout than a 


battle, which was indeed een enen 


ments in thoſe times. 
Tux great prudence of 3 8 not * 
in obtaining this memorable victory, but in the meaſures 


which he purſued after it. Not elated by his preſent- 
proſperity, ſo far as to expect the total conqueſt of France, 


or even that of any conſiderable provinces; he propoſed: 


only to ſecure ſuch an eaſy entrance into that kingdom, as 


might afterwards open the way to more moderate advan- 
tages, He knew the extreme diſtance of Guienne: He 
had experienced the difficulty and uncertainty of pene- 
trating on the ſide of the Low Countries, and had al - 
ready loſt much of his authority over F landers by the 


death of CArteville, who had been murdered by the po- 8 
pulace themſelves, his former partizans, on his attempt- 
ing to transfer the ſoyereignty of that province to the 
prince of Wales. The king, therefore, limited his 


ambition to the conqueſt of Calais; and, after the inter- 


val of a few days, which he employed i in interring the. 
lain, he marched with his victorious 12 080 and preſented | 
| himfelf before the place. he 


Joux of Vienne, 4 valiant knight of Burgundy, was 


perform to the utmoſt their duty to their king and 
country. Edward therefore, ſenſible from the begin- 


ning that it was vain to attempt the place by force, pro- 


poſed only to reduce it by famine: He choſe a ſecure 


ſtation for his camp; drew entrenchments around the 
whole city ; raiſed huts for his ſoldiers, which he covered 


kenden, K af. Frage, iy i chaps 116. 


governor of. Calais, and being ſupplied with every Fr, : 
neceſſary for defence, he encouraged the. townſmen to. 
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22 2 b. with raw or broom ; and provided his army with all the 


0 


by the preſent neceſſity, took on ber the gove 


ed 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


donveniencies, neceſſary to make them endure the winter 


' ſeaſon which was approaching. As the governor ſoon 


perceived his intention, he expelled all the ufeleſs mouths 


and the king had the generoſity to allow theſe unbappy 


people to paſs though his campʒ and * even | fupplied 
them with money for their journey, 5 
65 Wars Edward was engaged 88 eh er 


| ployed him near a twelvemonth, there paſſed in different 


er ee n e Rr of the 
„Tu wert & the duke of 8 n Qitenne 
left the earl of Derby maſter of the field ; and he was 
not riegligent in making his advantage af the ſuperiority. 
He took Mirebeau by affault : He made himſelf maſter 
of Luſignan in the fame manner: Faillebourg and St. 


| Jean de Angeli fell into his hands: Poictiers opened its 


gates to him; and Derby having thus broken into the 
frontiers on that quarter, carried his incurſions to the 


banks of the Loire, and filled all the ſouthern provinces 
of France with horror and devaſtation s. 


"Pals Yannis of aa war 'os the Gl eee 


: Britanny. Charles of Blois invaded that province with 


z conſiderable army, and i inveſted the fortreſs of Roche de 
Rien; hut the counteſs of fort, reinforced by ſome 
Engliſh troops under Sir Thomas Dagworth, attacked 
him during the night in his entrenchments, diſperſed his 
army, and togk Charles himſelf priſoner b. His wife, 3 | 
whom he enjoyed his pr to Britanny, © | 


the party, and- herſelf a rival in | every, ae and 
an antagoniſt tothe counteſs of Mountfort, both in the 


Es field and in the cabinet. And while theſe heroic dames 


preſented this extrao! y ſcene to the world, another 
f Froiſſard, live i. chap. j 133. 92555 5 Ibid, chap, 12 Ibid, 
x 518. 


chap. 143. ä b. * ea * p. 5 


ks 


aw. prin 


priced en Buga N ſhowed herfalf © g. b. 


no leſs capable ed exciting every manly virtue. 
Tux Scottiſh n 


force of the Englifh, recalled their king, David Bruce, 
in 1342. Though that prince, neither by his age nor 

capacity, could bring them great aſſiſtanoe, he gave them 
the countenance of ſovereign authority; and as Edward's 
wars on the cantigent proved a great diverſion to the 


force of England, they rendered the balance more equal 
between the two Kingdoms. Ta every truce which Ed- 
ward concluded with Philip, the king of Scotland was 


eomprehended: and when Edward made his laſt invaſion 
upon France, David was ſtrongly ſolicited by his ally te 
begin alſo hoſtilities, and to invade the northern coun- 


ties of England. The nobility of his nation being al- 


ways forward in ſuch incurſions, David ſoon muſtered 2 
great army, entered Northumberland at the head of above 
50, ooo men, and carried his ravages and devaſtations to 
the gates of Durham. But queen en r. aſſembling 
a body of little more than 1a, ooo men k, -which the en- 
truſted to the command of Lord Piercy, vita to ap- 


proach him at Neville's Croſs near that city; and riding | 
through the ranks of her army, exhorted every man to do 


his duty, and to take revenge on theſe barbarous ravagers l. 


Nor could ſhe be perſuaded to leave the field, till the ar- 17th Oct. 


mies were on the point of engaging. The Scots have 
often been unfortunate in the great pitched battles which 
they fought with the Engliſh; even though they com- 


monly declined ſuch engagements where the ſuperiority of 
numbers was nat on their ſide : But never did they receive 


a more fatal blow than the preſent. They were broken 


and chaced off the field; F ifteen thouſand of them, ſome | 


4 Hike; liv, 1. chap, 137. k Ibid, chap, 138. 
., „ > PE Sr. De nos 


e =: Ff 4 | .  biſtorians 


ion, after long defending, with in- 
credible Nane their liberties againſt the ſuperior Scotland, | | 


| E. of | 
1 he king of priſoner, with the earls of Southerland, Fife, Monteith, 


* 


ron or EN GLAND. | 


ans ſay twenty thouſand, were flain z among v 
were Edward Keith, pa Mareſchal, and. Sir Thomas 
© Charteris, chancellor: And the king. himſelf was taken 


Carric, lord Douglas, and many other noblemen n. 
Puirxrra, having ſecured her royal priſoner i in the 
Tower u, croſſed the ſea at Dover; and was received in 
the Engliſh camp before Calais with all the triumph due 
to her rank, her merit, and her ſucceſs. This age was 
the reign of chivalry and gallantry: Edward's court ex- 


_ celled in theſe accompliſhments as much as in policy and 


* And if any thing could juſtify the obſequious de- 
en thou bs dd un dhe fn t, it und abe ap- 


| pearance of ſuch ene eve women as. nnen forth 


e that = 


. 8 
q de. 15 Wis * 


Tux be Calais had: 8 det 0 with rt 


| _ vigilance, conſtancy, and bravery by the , townſmen, 
during a ſiege of unuſual length: But Philip, informed 


of their diſtreſſed PA determined at laſt to attempt 


their relief; and he approached the Engliſ with an im- 


menſe army, which the writers of that age make amount 
to 200, ooo men. But he found Edward ſo ſurrounded 
with moraſſes, and ſecured by entrenchments, that, 


without running on inevitable deſtruction, he concluded 
it impoſſible to make an attempt on the Engliſh” camp. 
He had no other reſource than to ſend his rival a vain 
challenge to meet him in che open held ; which being re- 
fuſed, he was obliged to dec 
perſe them into their ſeveral provinces o. 


p with his- Oe _ * 


' Jonn or VIENNE, governor of Calais, nn de 


15 MIT of PUN his e which v was $ reduced 


. — 


m a Frofſrd liv. T, chap. 139» n Renee, vol. v. p. 837. | 
* d liv. 1. chap. 144, oy Aveſbury, p. 161, 16. > 
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extremity, * the Bague of che e Ar 
Ahab eee en the ih, nd ade 6g SOR. 
nal to the Engliſh centinels that he deſired a parley 137 
Sir Walter Manny was ſent to him by Edward. Brave 
« knight,” eried the governor, . have been entruſted "I 
Gy by my ſovereign with the command of this town: It 
« is almoſt a year ſince you beſieged me; and I have 
44 endeavoured, as well as thoſe under me, to do our 1 | 
duty. But you are acquainted with our preſent con- | 
« dition-: We have no hopes of relief; we are periſhing 1 
« with hunger; I am willing therefore to ſurrender, and | = 
« deſire, as the ſole condition, to enſure the lives and - 3 
« liberties of theſe brave men, who have ſo an n 
« with me every danger and fatigue 7. 


Maxx replied, that he was well We with the 
intentions of the king of England; that that prince was 
incenſed againſt. the townſmen of Calais for their perti- 

_ nacious reliſtance, and for the evils which they had made 
him and his ſubjects ſuffer ; that heres determine to 
3 take exemplary vengeance on them; and would not re- 
ceive the town on any condition which ſhould: ee | 
him in the-puniſhment of theſe: offenders. Conlider,” 
replied Vienne, that this is not the treatment to which 
brave men are intitled: If any Engliſh knight had 
been in my ſituation, your king would have expected 
<« the ſame conduct from him. The inhabitants of Ca- 
“e lais have done for their ſovereign what merits the eſ- 
e teem of every prince; much more of ſo gallant a prince * 
<« as Edward. But I inform you, that, if we muſt periſh, 
ee ſhall not periſh unrevenged ; and that we are not 
* yet ſo reduced, but we can fell our lives at a high price 
* to the victors. It is the intereſt of both ſides to = 
© vent theſe — extremities ; ; and I Re 
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CHAP. — brave knig 


RIS ToRY or ENGLAND, 


22 offices — behalf) 


OO” 


lives'of all the reminder. 


.  Manvwy yas ftruck with the juſtneſs of * 1 
ments, and repreſented to the king the danger of repriſals, 


if he ſhould give ſuch treatment to the inhabitants of 


Calais. Edward was at laſt perſuaded to mitigate the 


rigour of the c 


demanded: He only inſiſted, that 


fix of the molt conſiderable citizens ſhould be ſent to him 


to be diſpoſed of as he thought proper; that they ſhould 
come to his camp carrying the keys of the city in their 


— with ropes about their 


necks: And on theſe conditio 


ſwat 


i * hs the 


Wurm this intelligence was Sir to e it 
Stuck the inhabitants with new conſternation; - To ſa- 


erifice ſix; of their fellow-citizens' to certain deſtruction, 


for ſignalizing their yalour in a common cauſe, appeared 


to them even more ſevere than that general puniſhment, 


Wen ee before eee, and they found 
| incapable of coming to any reſolution in fo 
a n e e in Grontion: At laſt one of the prin- 
_ — Euſtace de = Me whoſe name 
ſalt willing to encounter death for the ſafety of his friends 
and companians :+ Another, animated by his example, 
made a like generous offer: A third and a fourth pre- 


ſented themſelves to the fame fate; and the whole number 


was ſoon completed. Theſe ſax heroic: burgeſſes appeared 
before Edward in the guiſe of malefactors, laid at his feet 
the keys of their city, and were ordered to be led to exe- 


cution. It in ſurprizing, that ſo generous a prince ſhould 
ever have efi 


ſuch men; and ill more W e 


d ſuch a barbarous purpoſe againſt 


beau, lin, 4, chaps . 


in the ref 


ef executing it. But the entreaties © H / AP; 


of his queen ſaved his memory from that infamy: She 1 


threw Anti un You knees before him, and with tears in 
der eyes begged the lives of theſe citizens, Having ob- 
A her requeſt, ſhe carried them into her tent, ordered 
a repaſt to be ſet before them, and after making them a 
preſent of money and clothes, diſmiſſed them in ſafety r. 


1317. 


Tux king took poſſeſſion of Calais; and immediately 4th — 


executed an act of rigor, more juſtifiable becauſe more 
neceſſary, than that which he had before reſolved on. 
He knew, that, notwithſtanding his pretended title to the 
crown of France, every Frenchman regarded him as a 
mortal enemy; He therefore ordered all the inhabitants 
of Calais to evacuate the town, and he peopled it anew 
with Engliſh; a policy which probably preſerved. ſo, long 
to his ſuegeſſors the dominion of that important. fortreſs, 
He made it the ſtaple of wool, leather, tin, and lead; the. 
four chief, if not the ſole commodities. of the kingdom, | 
for which there was any conſiderable demand in foreign 
markets. All the Engliſh were obliged. to bring thither 
theſe goods: Foreign merchants came to. the ſame place 
in order to purchaſe them: And at a period, when poſts 
were not eſtabliſhed, and when the communication be- 
tween ſtates was ſo. imperfect, this inſtitution, though it 
burt the navigation, of England, was e of advan» 


Z tage tn the e, 8 i . 


Tandon, the boring: of the pope's Ki Ed 
ward concluded a truce with France; but even during 
this ceſſation of arms, he had very nearly loſt Calais, the 
ſole fruit of all his boaſted victories. The king had en- 
truſted that place to the command of Aimery de Pavie, 
an Italian, who had diſcovered bravery a and conduẽt i in the 


* See note [H] n 2 e ; BY 
| "+ — NE age ena fs 


3 


1344. 


AP. wars but was — iple of | 
. and fidelity... This man agreed to deliver up Calais for 
# 5 the ſum of 


o, ooo crowns; and Geoffrey de Charni, who 
commanded the French forces in, thoſe quarters, and who 


knew, that, it he ſucceeded in this ſervice, he ſhould not 


be diſavowed, ventured, without conſulting his maſter, to 


conclude the bargain with him. Edward, informed of 


this treachery, by means of Aimery's ſecretary, ſummoned 
che governor to London on other pretences ; and havin g 


charged him with the guilt, promiſed him his life, but on 


condition that he would turn the contrivance to the de- 


ſtruction of the enemy. The Italian eaſily agreed to this 


double treachery. A day was appointed for the admiſſion 
of th French; and Edward, having prepared a force of 


about a thouſand men, under Sir Walter Manny, ſe- 
eretly departed from London, carrying with him the 
prince of Wales; and without being ſuſpected, arrived 
the evening before at Calais. He made a proper diſpoſi- 


_ tion for the reception of the enemy; and kept all his 


rees and the garriſon under arms. On the appearance 


| Hf Charni, a choſen band of French ſoldiers was admitted 


at the poſtern, and Aimery, receiving the ſtipulated ſum, 


promiſed, that, with their aſſiſtance, he would immediately 


open the great gate to the troops, who were waiting with 


impatience for the fulfilling of his engagement. All the 


French who entered were immediately ſlain or taken pri- 


ſoners : The great gate opened : Edward ruſhed forth 
with cries of battle and of victory; The F rench, though 
aſtoniſhed at the event, beh aved with valour: A fierce 
ind bloody engagement enſued. As the morning broke, 


che king, who was not diſtinguiſhed by his arms, and who 


fought as a private man under the ſtandard of Sir Walter 8 
Manny, remarked à French gentleman, called Euſtace de 
Ribaumont, who exerted himſelf with fi ingular vigour and 
bravery ; and he was ſeized with a. deſire of trying a ſingle 


3 W forth from his troop, and 


ade | 
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| him) began à ſharp and dangerous encounter? He was 
twice beat to the ground by the valour of the Frenchman: 


almoſt” alone, called out to his antagoniſt, Sir knight, I 


yield myſelf your priſoner; ; and at the ſame time delivered 


his (word to the king. Moſt of the French, being over= 


powered hy numbers, and eee in their we | 


loſt either their lifes or their liberty *. 

The French officers, who had fallen into hy nid of 
the Engliſh, were conducted into Calais ; where Edward 
diſcovered to them the antagoniſt with whom they had 
had the honour to be engaged, and treated them with 
great regard and courteſy. They were admitted to ſup 
with the prince of Wales, and the Engliſh nobility ; and 


after ſupper, the king himſelf came into the apartment, 


and went about, converſing familiarly with one or other 
of his priſoners. He even addreſſed himſelf in an obliging 
manner to Charni, and avoided reproaching him with the 
treacherous. attempt, which he had made upon Calais 
during the truce : But he openly beſtowed the higheſt en- 


comiums on Ribaumont ; called him the moſt: valorous 
knight that he had ever been acquainted with; and con- 


felled, that he himſelf had at no time been in ſo great 


danger as when engaged in combat with him. He then 


took a ſtring of pearls, which he wore about his own 


head, and throwing it over the head of Ribaumont, he 


ſaid to him, © Sir Euſtace, I beſtow this preſent upon 


«© you, as a teſtimony of my eſteem for your bravery : 


« And I deſire you to wear it a year for my fake: I 


“know you to be gay and amorous; and to take delight | 


in the company of ladies and damfels : Let ow: all 


a 


2 Froiſfard, liv. x, * 140, 141, 142. ; 
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He twice recovered himſelf : Blows were redoubled with _ 
equal force on both ſides : The victory was long unde- 
cided: Till Ribaumont, perceiving himſelf to be left 


4s 
challenging Mana enr by name, (for he was known to c H 26 * r. I 


rench knights, and that of the ſix citizens & Calais, 
who had exerted more ſignal bravery in a cauſe mare juſ- 
tifiable and more h ; 
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22 5 oi garter - — = Shave of We — 
Battle of Poitiers —— Capti bvity of the king of 
France gate of that kingdom uaſſon of 
Franct——— Peace of Bretigni tate of France 
— Expedition into Caſtile —— Rupture with 
France II ſucceſs of the Engliſþ—— Death of 

the prince of Wales Death and charatter 3 
of the king Miſcellaneous tranſactious in ths - 
reg nun. 5 | | ; - 


HE e onda? and ont fol 
in his foreign wars had excited a ſtrong emulation XI. 
and a military genius among the Engliſh nobility ; and bY | 

theſe turbulent barons, over-awed by the crown, gave 
now a more uſeful direction to their ambition, and at- 
tached themſelves to a prince who led them to the acqui- 
fition of riches and of glory. That he might farther 
promote the ſpirit of emulation and obedience, the king 
inſtituted the order of the garter, in imitation of ſome | 
orders of a like nature, religious as well as military, "8 
which had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Europe. 
The number received into this order conſiſted of twenty- inggtutiöen 
five perſons, beſides the ſovereign; and as it has never of ng Lars 
been enlarged, this badge of diſtinction continues as ho- 
nourable as at its firſt inſtitution, and is ſtill a valuable, 
though a cheap, preſent, which the prinee can confer on 
his greateſt ſubjects. A vulgar ſtory prevails, but is not 
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rard's miſtreſs, commonly ſuppoſed to be the 
8 K dropped her garter; and the king, 
349. ” taking it up, obſerved ſome of the courtiers to ſtile, as if 
© they thought that he had not obtained this faydur merely 
5 by accident: Upon which he called out, Honi ſoit qui 
_ —-- y penſe, Evil to him that evil thinks; and as every 
©  -incidept of gallantry. among theſe. ancient warriors was 
: . © magnified into a matter of great importance *, he inſti- 
| tuted the order of the garter in memorial of this event, 
and gave theſe words as the mottg/of the order. This 
: origin, though frivolous, is not unſuitable to the manners 
. of the times; and it is indeed difficult by any other 
4 means to account, eicher for the ſeemingly unmeaning 
- terms of the motto, or for the peculiar badge of the gar- 
Ei ter, which ſeems to have no reference to any purpoſe 
VV military uſe or ornament. | 


: "I . 
= | . BUT a ſudden damp was thrown over this feſtivity and 
1 . triumph of the court of England, by a deſtructive peſti- f 
1 lence, which invaded that kingdom as well as the reſt of 5 

: * Europe; and is computed to have ſwept away near a ; 

| third of the inhabitants in every Country, which it at- N 

| | tacked, It was probably more fatal in great cities than 

=D in the country; ; and above fifty thouſand ſouls are ſaid to 0 

haue periſhed by it in London alone :, This malady diſ- : 

cCcCouvered itſelf firſt in the north of Aſia, was: ſpread over all } 

that country, "made its progreſs from ane end of Europe N 

ts another, and ſenſibly depopulated every ſtate through 5 

which it paſſed. 80 grievous A calamity, more than the - 

pasific diſpoſition of the princes, ſerved to maintain and tl 

e * the truce between France and England. 4 

_ EEE nia res CODES hi 

T note i [1] 4. the end of the volume.” 3 | * 
=” {UP Stowe": S Survey, p. 478. There were buried (odd Hi orch- 

E yard, which Sir Walter Manny had boaght for the uſs of the poor, The by 
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Dos this truce, Philip de Valois died, Skis 977 7. 


bein able to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of France, which his C.. , 


bad ſucceſs againſt England had thrown into extreme 


diſorder, | This monarch; during the firſt years of his 
reign, had obtained the appellation of Furtunate, and ac= 


quired the character of prudent ; put he ill maintainec 


either the one or the other; leſs from his own fault, than 
becauſe he was overmatched by the ſuperior fortune and 
ſuperior genius of Edward. But the incidents in the 
reign of his ſon John; gave the French nation cauſe to 
regret even the calamitous times of his predeceſſor. John 


was diſtinguiſhed by many virtues, particularly a ſcrupu- 


lous honour and fidelity: He was not deficient in per- 
ſonal courage: But as he wanted that maſterly prudence 
and foreſight, Which his difficult ſituation required, his 


kingdom was at the ſame time diſturbed by inteſtine 
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commotions, and oppreſſed with foreign wars. The chief 1763. 


ſource of its calamities, was Charles king of Navarre, 
who received the epithet of the bad or wicked, and whoſe 
conduct fully entitled him to that appellation. This prince 
was deſcended from males of the blood: royal of France; 


his mother was daughter of Lewis Hutin ; he had him- 
ſelf eſpouſed a daughter of king John: But all theſe ties, 
which ought to have connected him with the throne, gave 
him only greater power to ſhake and overthrow it. With 


regard to his perſonal qualities, he was courteous, affable, 
engaging, eloquent; full of inſinuation and addreſs; in- 


exhauſtible in his reſources j active and enterpriſing. But 
theſe ſplendid accompliſhments were at the ſame time at- 


tended with ſuch defects, as rendered them pernicious to 
his country, and even ruinous to himſelf ; He was fickle, 


inconſtanty-faithleſs; revengeful, malicious: Reſtrained 


by no principle or duty: Inſatiable in his pretenſions: 


State of 
Fran ge. 


And whether ſucceſsful or unfortunate in one enterpr ze; 5 


he immediately undertook another, i in which he was never 
Vor. II. | 'G 1 | | ee 
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Edward at Caen, recovered his liberty, on the promiſe of 


delivering as his ranſom, the town of Guiſnes, near Ca- 


lais, of which he was ſuperior lord: But as John was 


offended at this ſtipulation, which, if fulfilled, opened 


ſtill farther that frontier to the enemy, and as he ſuſpected 


the conſtable of more dangerous, connections with the 
king of England, he ordered him to be ſeized, and with. 
out any legal or formal trial, put him to death in priſon. 
Charles de la Cerda was appointed conſtable in his place; 


and had a like fatal end: The king of Navarre ordered 


him to be aſſaſſinated; and ſuch was the weakneſs of the 


erown, chat this prince, inſtead of dreading puniſhment, 
would not even agree to aſk pardon for his offence, 


but on condition that he ſhould receive an acceſſion of 


territory: And he had alſo John's ſecond ſon put into 


his hands, as a ſecurity for his perſon, when he came to 


court, and performed this act of mock eme and hu- 
pag dent bi mpg; 0 1 hed 
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bw this diſſimulation, to which John ſubmitted from ne- 


ceſſity, and Charles from habit, did not long continue; 


and the king of Navarre knew, that he had reaſon to ap- 


prchend the moſt ſevere: vengeance for the many crimes 


and treaſons, which he had already committed, and the 
ſtill greater, which he was meditating. To enſure him- 


ſelf of protection, he entered into a ſecret correſpondence 


with England, by means of Henry earl of Derby, now 
carl of Lancaſter, who at that time was employed in fruit- 
leſs negociations for peace at Avignon, under the media- 


Lion of the pope. RF 
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and attacked his caſtles and fortreſſes. But hearing that 1355 
Edward had prepared an army to ſupport his ally, he 
had the -weakneſs to propoſe an accommodation with 
Charles, and even to give this traiterous ſubje& the ſum 

of a hundred thouſand crowns, as the purchaſe of a 
feigned reconellement, which rendered him till more 
dangerous. The king of Navarre, inſolent from paſt im- 
punity, and deſperate from the dangers which he appre- 
hended, continued Kill his intrigues; and aſſociating him- 
felf with Geoffrey Harcourt, who had received his pardori | 
from Philip de Valois, but perſevered ſtill. in his factious 
diſpoſition, he encreaſed the number of his partizans in 
every part of the kingdom. He even ſeduced by his ad- 
dreſs, Charles, the king of France's eldeſt ſon, a youth . 
ſeventeen years of age, who was the firſt that bore the ap- 
pellation of Dauphin, by the-re-union of the province of 
Dauphiny, to the crown. But this prince, being made 
ſenſible of the danger and folly of theſe connections, pro- 
miſed to make atonement for the offence by the ſacrifioe 

of his aſſociates z. and in concert with his father, he in- 


| Vited the king of Navarre, and other noblemen of the 


party, to a feaſt at Rouen, where they were betrayed into 


| the hands of John. Some of the moſt obnoxious were 
immediately led to execution; the king of Navarre was 


thrown into priſon : But this ſtroke of ſeverity in the 


King, and of treachery in the Dauphin, was far from 


proving decifive in maintaining the royal authority. Phi- 
lip of Navarre, brother to Charles, and Geoffrey d Har- 


| court, put all the towns and caſtles belonging to that 
| prince in a poſture of defence; and had immediate re- 


courſe to the 1 994 of 3 gland in this deſperate ex- 
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e truce between the two kingdor is, which had al- 
a 3 been ill obſerved on both ſides, was now expired; 
and Edward was entirely free to ſupport the French mal- 
| Kontents. Well pleaſed, that the factions in France had at 
length gained him ſome partizans in that kingdom, which | 
his pretenſions to the crown had never been able to ac- 
compliſh, he propoſed to attack his enemy both on the 
fide of Guienne, under the command of the prince of 
Wales, and on that of Calais, in his own perſon. 
Von Edward arrived in the Gatronne with his ar- 
1 my, on board a fleet of three hundred fail, attended by the 
earls of Warwic, Saliſbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and other 
Engliſh noblemen. Being Joined by the vaſlals of Gal. 
cony, he took the field; and as the preſent diſorders in 
France prevented every proper plan of defence, he carried 
. on with impunity his ravages and devaſtations, according 
to the mode of war in that age. He reduced all the vl. 
lages and ſeveral towns in Languedoc to aſhes : He pre- 
ſented himſelf before Toulouſe; paſſed the Garronne, 
and burned the ſuburbs of Carcaſſonne advanced even to 
Narbonne, laying every place waſte around him: And 
* after an incurſion of fix weeks, returned with a vaſt booty 
and many priſoners to Quienne, where he took up his 
inter- quarters *. The conſtable of Bourbon, who com- 
manded in thoſe provinces, received orders, though at the 
head of a ſuperior army, on no account to run the hazard 
of a battle. 

TR king of England's incurflbn 4 Calais was of 
the ſame nature, and attended with the ſame iſſue. He 
broke into France at the head of a numerous army; to 

Which he gave a full licence of plundering and ravaging 
the open country. He advanced to St. Omer, where the 
| Mag of France was poſted; and on the retreat of that 
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fave his reputatzon, he ſent Edward a challenge to fight a 


pitched battle with him ; a uſual bravade in that age, de- 


rived from the practice of ſingle combat, and ridiculoug 
in the art of war. The king, finding no ſincerity in this 
defiance, retired to Calais, and thence went over to Eng- 
land, in order to defend that kingdom . N a enen 
invaſion of the Scots. 

Tu Scots, taking advantage of the Line” $ 8 
and that of the military power of England, had ſurprized 


| Berwic z and had collected an army with a view of com- 
mitting ravages upon the northern provinces : But on the 


approach of Edward, they abandoned that place, which 
was not tenable, while the caſtle was in the hands of the 
Engliſh ; and retiring to their mountains, gave the ene- 


my full liberty of burning and deſtroying the whole coun- 


try from Berwic to Edinburgh *. Baliol attended Edward 


on this expedition; but finding, that his conſtant adher- 


ence to the Engliſh bad given his countrymen an uncon- 
querable averſion to his title, and that he himſelf was: 


declining through age and infirmities, he finally reſigned 


into the king's hands his pretenſions to the crown of 
Scotland *, and received in lieu of them an annual penſion. 


of 2000. pounds, with which he paſſed the remainder 9 


his life in privacy : and retirement. 
DukinG theſe military operations, Edward ee in- 


formation of the encreaſing diſorders in France, ariſing 
from the impriſonment of the king of Navarre; and he 
ſent Lancaſter at the head of a ſmall army, to pere the 
partizans of that prince in Normandy. The war was 
conducted with various-ſucceſs; but chiefly to the diſad- 


Vantage of the F rench malcontents; till an important 


7 Froiffard, liv. 1. e 144.  Avebury, p. 206, Walfing, p. 17. 
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prince, followed him to Heſdin 7. John {till kept at a C HA F. 
XVI. 

diſtance, and declined an engagement: But in order too... 
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in tho other quarter of the kingdom, 
which had well nigh proved fatal to the monarchy of 
r ans. en W thing into my uot meaſiog, 


"Ts: prince 7 5 Wales, 3 by e of the 


preceding campaign, took the field with an army, which 


no hiſtorian makes amount to above 12, ooo men, and of 
which. not a third were Engliſh ; and with this ſmall body, 
he ventured to penetrate into the heart of France. After 
ravaging the Agenois, Quercy, and the Limsuſin, he en- 
tered the province of Berry; and made ſome attacks, 
though without ſucceſs,” on the towns of Bourges and 
Iſſoudun. It appeared, that his intentions were to march 
into Normandy, and to join his forces with thoſe of the 


earl of Lancaſter, and the partizans of the king of Na- 


rarre; but finding all the bridges on the Loire broken 
down, and every paſs carefully guarded, he was obliged 
to think of making his retreat into Guienne d. He found 


_ this reſolution the more neceſſary, from the intelligence 
which he received of the king of France's motions. That 
monarch, provoked at the inſult offered him by this in- 
| curſion, and entertaining hopes of ſucceſs from the young 


prince's temerity, collected a great army of above 60,000 


men, and advanced by haſty marches to intercept his 


enemy: The prince, not aware of John's near approach, 
loſt ſome days, on his retreat, before the caſtle of Remo- 


rantin ©; and thereby gave the French an opportunity of 


overtaking him. They came within fight at Maupertuis 


near Poictiers; and Edward, ſenſible that his retreat was 


now become impracticable, prepared for battle with all 

the courage « of a young hero, and with all the prudence 

of the oldeſt and moſt experienced commander. 
Bur the utmoſt prudence and courage would have 


5 rod. inſufficient to fave him in this extremity, had the 
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king of France known how to make uſe of his preſent o r. : 
advantages. His great ſuperiority i in numbers enabled A 
him to ſurround the enemy; and by intercepting all pro- 55% 
viſions, which were already become ſcarce in the Engliſh 
camp, to reduce this ſmall army, without a blow, to the 
neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſcretion. But ſuch was the 
impatient ardour of the French nobility, and ſo much had 


| their thoughts been bent on overtaking the Engliſh as 


| their ſole object, that this idea never ſtruck any of the 
commanders; and they immediately took meaſures for the 
aſſault, as for a certain victory. While the French army 
was drawn up in order of battle, they were ſtopped by the 
appearance of the cardinal of Perigord ; who, having 
learned the approach of the two armies to each other, 
had haſtened, by interpoſing his good offices, to prevent 
any farther effuſion of Chriſtian blood. By John's per- 
miſſion, he carried propoſals to the prince of Wales; 
and found him ſo ſenſible of the bad poſture of his affairs, 
that an accommodation ſeemed not impracticable. Ed- 
ward told him, that he would agree to any terms con- 
ſiſtent with his own honour and that of England; and he 
offered to. purchaſe a retreat by reſigning all the con- 
queſts, which he had made during this and the former 
campaign, and by ſtipulating not to ſerve againſt France 
during the courſe of ſeven years. But John, i imagining 
that he had now got into his hands a ſufficient p for 
the reſtitution of Calais, required that Edward ſhould - 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner with a hundred of his attend- 
ants; and offered on theſe terms a ſafe retreat to the 
Engliſh: army. The prince rejected the propoſal with 
4 and declared, that, whatever fortune might at- 
tend kl England ſhould never be obliged to pay the 
price of his ranſom. This reſolute anſwer cut off all 
* of accommodation 3 but as the day was already | 


Oni | ſpent 
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8 — cardinalof 88 as were malt the 44 of the 


court of Rome, was extremely attached to the French in- 
tereſt; but the moſt determined enemy could not, by any 


Es expedient, have done a greater prejudice to John's affairs, 
a Scpt.) than he did them by this delay. The prince of Wales 


had leiſure, during the night, to ſtrengthen, by new in- 


” - trenchments, the poſt which he had before ſo judiciouſſy 


choſen ; and he contrived an ambuſh of 300 men at arms, 
and as many archers, whom he put under the command 


pf the Captal de Buche, and ordered to make a circuit, 


chat they might fall on the flank or rear of the French 
army during the engagement. The van of his army was 
commanded by the earl of Warwic, the rear by the earls 
of Saliſbury and Suffolk, the main body by the prince 
| himſelf. The lords Chandos, Audeley, and many other 
brave and experienced commanders, were at the head of 
different corps of his army. 

Joux alſo arranged his forces in thine diviſions, nearly 
equal : The firſt was commanded by the duke of Orleans, 
the king's brother ; the ſecond by the dauphin attended 
by his two younger brothers ; the third by the king him- 
ſelf, who had by his fide Philip, his fourth ſon and fa- 


vourite, then about fourteen years of age. There was 


no reaching the Engliſh army but through a narrow lane, 
covered on each ſide by hedges; and in order to open this 
paſſage, the mareſchals, Andrehen and Clermont, were 
aug to advance with a ſeparate detachment of men at 

While they marched along the lane, à body of 


Engliſh archers, who lined the hedges, plyed them on. 


each. ſide with their arrows ; and being very near them, 


yet placed in perfect ſafety, they coolly took their aim 


82 the enemy, and ſlaughtered then with impunity 
| whe Pre? liv, I. : Bow 767. ” 
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The French Weinen; much diſcouraged by * un- C al, ASP 
equal combat, and diminiſhed in their number, arrived 1 
the end of the lane, where they met on the open ground 1354. 
the prince of Wales himſelf, at the head of a choſen body, 
ready for their reception. They were diſcomfited and 
overthrown : One of the mareſchals was ſlain; the other 
taken priſoner: And the remainder of the detachment, - 
who'were ſtill in the lane, and expoſed to the ſhot of the 
enemy, without being able to make reſiſtance, recoiled 
upon their own army, and put every thing into diſorder e. 
In that critical moment, the Captal de Buche unexpect- 
edly appeared, and attacked in flank the Dauphin's line, 
which fell into ſome confuſion. Landas, Bodenai, and 
St. Venant, to whom the care of that young prince and 
his brothers had been committed, too anxious for their 
charge or for their own ſafety, carried them off the field 2 
of battle, and ſet the example of flight, which was fol- 585 
lowed by that whole diviſion. The duke of Orleans, 7 Io 
ſeized with a like panic, and imagining all was loſt, - 
thought no longer of fighting, but carried off his diviſion. 

by a retreat, which ſoon turned into a flight. Lord 
Chandos called out to the prince, that the day was won; 
and encouraged him to attack the diviſion, under king 

| John, which; though more numerous than the whole 

| Engliſh army, were ſomewhat diſmayed with the precipi- 

tate flight of their companions. John here made the 

utmoſt efforts to retrieve by his valour, what his impru- 

dence had betrayed ;: and the only reſiſtance made that day 

was by his line of battle. The prince of Wales fell with 

impetuoſity on ſome German cavalry placed in the front, 

and commanded by the counts of Sallebruche, Nydo, and 

Noſto: A fierce battle enſued: One ſide were encou- 

raged by the near proſpect of ſo great a victory: The other 
were ſtimulated by the ſhame of quittiog; the field to an 
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L.A together with the 3 of if. Athens, ren of = 
falling in battle, that body of cavalry gave way, and left 


the king himſelf expoſed to the whole fury of the enemy. 


The ranks were every moment thinned around him: The 


nobles fell by his fide, one after another: His fon, ſcarce 
fourteen years of age, received a wound, while he was 


fighting valiantly in defence of his father: "Fhe king 
himſelf, ſpent with fatigue, and overwhelmed by num- 


ders, might eaſily have been flain but every Engliſh 


gentleman, ambitious of taking alive the royal priſoner, 
ſpared him in the action, exhorted him to ſurrender him- 
ſelf, and offered him quarter: Several whs6: attempted to 


ſeize him, ſuffered for their temerity. He fill eried out, 


Where. is my couſm, the prince of Wales? and ſeemed un- 
willing to become priſoner to any perſon of inferior rank. 


| Captivity of But being told, that the prince * at a diſtance on the 


me king of 
France. 


field, he threw down his gauntlet, and yielded himſelf to 
Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who had been 
obliged to fly his country for murder, nee taken 
with him . 

Tux prince of Wales, who had ws. en away in 
purſuit of the flying enemy, finding the field entirely | 
clear, had ordered a tent to be pitched, and was repoſing 
himſelf after the toils of battle; enquiring ſtill with great 
anxiety concerning the fate of the Freneh monarch. He 
diſpatched the earl of Warwic' to bring him intelligence; 
and that nobleman came happily in time to ſave the life 
of the captive prince, which was expoſed to greater dan- 
ger than it had been during the heat of action. The 


Engliſh had taken him by violence from Morbec : The 


' Gaſcons claimed the honour of detaining the priſoner: 
And ſome brutal 1 rather than yield the prize to 
their rivals, Had threat 


ned to put him to death s. War- 


f Rymer, vol. vi. p. 72, 164. Froidard, liv, 1. chap, 164 
MF TR . 1. | chap, 164. 


we 


f 
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— and approaching the king with on 
great demonſtrations of reſpect, offered to conduct him t6 1 
the prinee s tent. Ts, 139% 


Here commences the read 0 ak 0 aide 


of Edward: For victories are vulgar things in compariſon 


of that moderation and humanity diſcovered by a young 


prince of twenty-ſeven years of age, not yet cooled from 
the fury of battle, and elated by as extraordinary and as 
unexpected ſucceſs as had ever crowned the arms of any 
commander. He came forth to meet the captive king with 
all the marks of regard and ſympathy; adminiſtered com- 


fort to him amidſt his misfortunes; paid him the tribute 


of ' praiſe due to his valour; and aſcribed his own. victory 


merely to the blind chance of war or to a ſuperior provi- | 


_ dence, which controuls all the efforts of human force and 
prudence d. The behaviour of John ſhowed him not un- 
worthy of this courteous treatment: His preſent abject 


fortune never made him forget a moment that he was a 
king: More touched by Edward's generoſity than by his 


own calamities, he confeſſed, that, notwithſtanding his 


|  defeatand captivity, his honour was {till unimpaired; and 


7. 


that, if he yielded the victory, it was at leaſt gained by a 


prince of ſuch conſummate valour and humanity. 
Epw AR n ordered a repaſt to be prepared in his tent 


for the priſoner; and he himſelf ſerved at the royal cap- 


_ tive's table, as if he had been one of his retinue: He 


ſtood at the- king's back during the meal; conſtantly re- 1 42 


fuſed to take a place at table; and declared, chat, being 
2 ſubject, he was too well acquainted with the diſ- 


tance between his own rank, and that of royal majeſty, | 
to aſſume ſuch freedom. All his father's pretenſions to 


the crown of France were now buried in oblivion: John 


in captivity received the honours of a king, which were 


refuſed him when ſeated: on the throne-: His misfortunes, 
hot his bug were reſpected : and the I rench prifoners, 


d Poul, Cemil, p. 197. 
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; 4 4 P. conquered by this elevation of mind, more than by their 


late diſcomfiture,. burſt into tears of admiration ; which 
were only checked by the reflection, that wok genu- 
ine and unaltered heroiſm in an enemy muſt certainly 
ar be but the avore e, native | 


ALL the Englich and N . imitated the ge- 
nerous example ſet them by their prince. The captives 


were every where treated with humanity, and were ſoon 


after diſmiſſed on paying moderate ranſoms to the perſons 


Into whoſe hands they had fallen. The extent of their 


| not dy 


fortunes was conſidered ; and an attention was given, that 
they ſhould ſtill have ſufficient means left, for the future, 
to perform their military ſervice in a manner ſuitable to 
their rank and quality. Yet ſo numerous were the Noble 
priſoners, that theſe ranſoms, joined to the ſpoils, gained 
in the field, were ſufficient to enrich the prince's army; 


and as they had ſuffered very little in the ne their 


joy and exultation was complete. 
Tux prince of Wales conducted his dite to „. 


nr and not being provided with forces ſo numerous 
as might enable him to puſh his preſent advantages, he 
concluded a two years* truce with France *, which was 


alfo become requiſite, that he might conduct the captive 


king with ſafety into England. He landed at South- 


wark, and was met by a great concourſe of people, of all 
ranks and ſtations. The priſoner was clad in royal ap- 


-parel, and mounted on a white ſteed, diſtinguiſhed by its 


ſize and beauty, and by the richneſs of its furniture. 


The conqueror rode by his ſide in a meaner attire, and 
carried by a black palfry. In this ſituation, much more 
glorious than all the inſolent parade of a Roman triumph, 


be paſſed through the ſtreets of London, and preſented 


the king of F rance to his fathers who advanced to et 


1 7 
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him, and received him with the ſame courteſy, as if he had C H A Pos 
XVI. 
been a neighbouring potentate, that had voluntarily come — 
to pay him a friendly viſit l. It is impoſſible, in re- 1357+ 
ecting on this noble conduct, not to perceive the advan- 
tages, which refulted from the otherwiſe whimſical prin 
ciples of chivalry, and which gave men, in thoſe rude 
times, ſome ſuperiority e even over of opal of a more cul- 
tivated age and nation. 
Tx king of France, beſides the generous treatment 
which he met with in England, had the melancholy con- 
ſolation of the wretched, to ſee companions in affliftion, 
The king of Scots had been eleven' years a captive in 
Edward's hands; and the good fortune of this latter 
monarch had reduced at once the two neighbouring po- 
tentates, with whom he was engaged in war, to be pri- 
ſoners in his capital. But Edward, finding that the con- = 
queſt of Scotland was nowiſe advanced by the captivity | 9 
of its ſovereign, and that the government, conducted by 
Robert Stuart, his nephew and heir, was ſtill able to de- 
fend itſelf, conſented to reſtore David Bruce to his liberty, 
for the ranſom of 100,000'marks fterling ; and that prince 
delivered the ſons of all his pe nobility, as 1 
for the 8 18 5 | | 
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. the ave of Joling joined to the 19h 
nes diſorders of the French government, had pro- prance. 
duced in that country, a diſſolution, almoſt total, of civ i! 
authority, and had occaſioned confuſions, the moſt hor- "2 
rible and deſtructive that had ever been experienced in any _ _— 
age or in any nation. The dauphin, now about eighten ( 
years of age, naturally aſſumed the royal power during | | 
his father's captivity ; but though endowed with an ex- 
cellent capacity, even in ſuch early years, he poſſeſſed -Y 
neither experience nor ae ſufficient to defend a 1 


1 Froiſſard, liv. i 1. chap. 173. 5 os m Rymer, vol. vi. p- 45, * 525 
56, Froidard, e. i. chap. 174. . ot os | 
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porting his adminiſtration, were themſelves 'ſcized with 
the ſpirit of confuſion ; and laid hold of the preſent op- 
portunity to demand limitations of the prince's power, 
the puniſhment of paſt malverſations, and the liberty of 
the king of Navarre. Marcel, provoſt of the merchants, 
andi firſt magi of Paris, put himſelf at che head of 

the untuly populace; and from the violence and teme- 
rity of his character, puſhed them to commit the moſt 
criminal outrages againſt the royal authority. They de- 
tained the dauphin in a ſort of captivity z' they murdered 
in his preſence Robert de Clermont and John de Con- 
fans, mareſchals of France; they threatened all the other 
miniſters with a like fate; and when Charles, who was 
obliged to temporize and diſſemble, made his efcape from 
their hands, they levied war againſt him, and openly 
erected the ſtandard of rebellion. The other cities of the 
kingdom, in imitation of the capital, ſhook off the dau- 
phin's authority; took the government into their own 

hands; and ſpread the diſorder into every province. The 
4 7 whoſe inclinations led them to adhere to the 
crown, and were naturally diſpoſed to check theſe tu- 
. mults, had loſt all their influence; and being reproached 


$5 with cowardice on account of the baſe deſertion of their 


ſovereign in the battle of Poictiers, were treated with 
. univerſal contempt by the inferior orders. The troops, 
who, from the deficiency. of pay, were no longer retained 


in diſeipline, threw off all regard to their officers, ſought 


the means of ſubſiſtance by plunder and robbery, and 
aſſociating to them all the diſorderly people, with whom 
that age abounded, formed numerous. -bands, which in- 
| feſted all quarters of the kingdom. They deſolated 
the open country; burned and plundered the villages ; | 


and 70 * off all means of communication or ſub- 
1 Lance, 


* 


Aer n Dee I 


ſiſtance, ned even the inhabitants of the walled e n= 
towns to the moſt extreme neceſſity. The peaſants, for- 
merly oppreſſed, and now left unprotected, by their * 
maſters, became deſperate from their preſent miſery; and 

riſing every here in arms, carried to the laſt extremity 
thoſe diſorders, which were derived from the ſedition of 

the citizens and diſbanded ſoldiers”. The gentry, hated . 

for their tyranny, were every where expoſed to the vio- 
lence: of popular rage; and inſtead of meeting with the 
regard due to their paſt dignity, became only, on that 
account, the object of more wanton inſult to the muti- 

nous peaſants, They were hunted like wild beaſts, and 

put to the ſword without mercy : Their caſtles were con- 

ſumed with ſire, and levelled to the ground: Their wives 

and daughters were firſt raviſhed, then murdered; The 


_ ſavages proceeded fo far as to impale ſome gentlemen, and 
roaſt them alive before a flow fire: A body of nine thou- 


ſand of them broke into Meaux, where the wife of the 
dauphin with above 300 ladies had taken ſhelter: The 
moſt brutal treatment and moſt atrocious. cruelty. were 
juſtly dreaded by this helpleſs company: But the Captal 
de Buche, though in the ſervice of Edward; yet moved 
by generoſity and by the gallantry of a true knight, flew 
to their reſcue, and beat off the peaſants with great 
laughter. In other civil wars, the oppoſite factions, 
falling under the government of their ſeveral leaders, 
commonly preſerve ſtill the veſtige of ſome rule and order: 
But here the wild ſtate of nature ſeemed to be renewed : 
Every man was'thrown looſe and independant of his fel- 
lows: And the populouſneſs of the country, derived from 
the preceding police of civil ſociety, ſerved only. to en- 
creaſe the horror and confuſion of the ſcene. -- 
Auipsr theſe diſorders, the king of Navarre made "TX : 
ec from priſon, and preſented a danghrgus lente to 


Froiſſard, liy, i 1. xn 182, 183, 286. . | : : I | 
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c 2 Po. thiGurious malcontents o. But the ſplendid talents of this 
| my Prince qualified him only to do miſchief, and to encreaſe 
88. the public diſtractions: He wanted the ſteadinęſs and pru- 
5 dence requiſite for making his intrigues ſubſervient to his 
_ ambition, and forming his numerous partizans into a re- 
_ gular faction. He revived his pretenſions, ſomewhat ob- 
- folete, to the crown of France: But while he advanced 
this claim, he relied entirely on his alliance with the 
Engliſh, who were concerned in intereſt to diſappoint his 
pretenſions, and who, being public and inveterate ene- 
mies to the ſtate, ſerved only, by the friendſhip which 
they ſeemingly bore him, to render his cauſe the more 
ddious. And in all his operations, he ated more like a 
leader of banditti, than one who aſpired to be the head of 
a regular government, and who was engaged by his ſta- 
tion to endeavour the ewe - Rp N No eee, in the 
mm mg eres 
Tux eyes, itherebore,: of a the FRE . wiel 
to reſtore peace to their miſerable and deſolated country, 
were turned towards the dauphin; and that young prince, 
— not remarkable for his military talents, poſſeſſed 
fo much prudence and ſpirit, that he daily gained the 
aſcendant over all his enemies. Marcel, the ſeditious 
provoſt of Paris, was ſlain, while he was attempting to 
deliver the city to the king of Navarre and the Engliſh ; 
and the capital immediately returned to its duty v. The 
moſt conſiderable bodies of the mutinous peaſants were 
+ diſperſed, and put to the ſword : Some bands of military 
| robbers underwent the ſame fate: And though. many 
grievous diſorders ſtill remained, France began gradually 
to aſſume the face of a regular civil government, * 
; form ſome plan for its defence and ſecurity, 
Dunixo the confuſion in the dauphin's affairs, Ed- 
wand ſeemed to have a favourable opportunity for puſhing 
© Froiſſard, liv, i. chap. 11. | | Þ Ibid, chap, 187. 6. | 
© 1 e is 
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Birte 8 But beſides that his hands were tied wo 2 N. 


the truce, and he could only aſſiſt underhand the faction 
of Navaręe; the ſtate of the Engliſh finances and mili- 


tary power. during thoſe: ages, rendered the kingdom in- 
capable of making any regular or ſteady effort, and ob- 
liged it to exert its force at very diſtant intervals, by 


which all the projected ends were commonly diſappoint- 
ed. Edward employed himſelf, during a conjuncture ſo 
inviting, chiefly in negociations with his priſoner ; and 
John had the weakneſs to ſign terms of peace, which, 


had they taken effect, muſt have totally ruined and diſ- 
membered his kingdom. He agreed to reſtore all the 
provinces which had been poſſeſſed by Henry IT. and his 
two ſons, and to annex them for ever to England, with- 
out any obligation of homage or fealty on the part of the 
Engliſh monarch. But the dauphin and the ſtates of 
France rejected this treaty, ſo diſhonourable and perni- 


cious to the kingdom 1; and Edward, on the expiration 


of the truce, having now, by ſubſidies and frugality, col- 


lected ſome TS,” e himſelf for a new W 
of Frances! = - 


Tux great authotity and renown of the King ak the 


prince of Wales, the ſplendid ſucceſs of their former en- 
terprizes, and the certain proſpect of plunder from the 
defenceleſs provinces of France, ſoon brought together 


the whole military power of England; and the fame mo- 


tives invited to Edward's ſtandard all the hardy adven- 
turers of the different countries of Europe. r, He paſſed 


over to Calais, where he aſſembled an army of near a 
nd men; a force which the dauphin could 
not pretend to withſtand in the open field: That prince 


therefore prepared himſelf to elude a blow, which it was 


impoſlible for him to reſiſt. He put all the conſiderable 
towns f ina poſture of defence ; z ordered them to be ſup- 


q Froilfard, liv. * — 202, r Ibid, chap, 203. 
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ge. plied with magazines and proviſions'; diſtributed proper 


350. 
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garriſons in all places; ſecured- every thing valuable in * : 
the fortified cities; and choſe his own ſtation at Paris, 


hp or ever _— va ebene, n 


Tur . crane =P this- hs . eee Was e 


to carry along with him ſix thouſand waggons, loaded 


with the proviſions neceſſary for the ſubſiſtance of his army. 
After ravaging the province of Picardy, he advanced into 
Champagne; and having a ſtrong deſire of being crowned 


8 wy king of France at Rheims, the uſual place in which 


* 


that ceremony is performed, he laid ſiege to that city, | 


and. carried on his- attacks, though without ſucceſs, for 


the ſpace of ſeven weeks. The place was bravely de- 


ended by the inhabitants, encouraged by the exhorta- 


be a Walfing, P. 124. 


tions of the archbiſhop, John de Craon; till the advan- 


ced ſeaſon (for this expedition was entered upon in the 
beginning of winter) obliged the king to raiſe the ſiege. 
The province of C hampagne, meanwhile, was deſolated 
by his incurſions ; ;,and he thence conducted his army, 


with a like intent, 1 Burgundy. He took and pillaged 
Tonnerre, Gaillon, and Avalon, and other ſmall. places; 


but the duke of Burgundy, that he might preſerve his 
eountry from farther ravages, conſented to pay him the 


ſum of 100,000 nobles t. Edward then bent his march 
towards the Nivernois,. which ſaved itſelf by a like com- 


poſition : He laid waſte Brie and the Gatinois; and 


after a long march, very deſtructive to Fi rance, and ſome- 


what ruinous to his own troops. he appeared before the 
gates of Paris, and taking up his quarters at Bourg - la- 
Reine, extended his army to Long-jumeau, Mont- rouge 


and Vaugirard... He tried to profoke. the dauphin. to ha- | 


| 86 Froiffard, 36 1. Se 208, Walking, p. 10 ns: t Laren, . . 
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24rd cheat by ſending him a Amine but could not e A p. 
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make that prudent prince change his plan of operations. Ca he 
Paris was ſafe from the danger of an aſſault by its nu- 196 +..- 
merous garriſon ; from that of a blockade by its well ſup- . 
plied magazines : And as Edward himſelf could not ſubſiſt 
his army in-a country, waſted by foreigh and domeſtic 
enemies, and left alſo empty by the precaution of the dau- 
phin, he was obliged to remove his quarters; and he 
ſpread his troops into the provinces of Maine, Beauſſe, 
and the Chartraine, which were abandoned to the fury 
of their devaſtations ». The only repoſe, which France 
experienced, Was during the feſtival of Eaſter, when the 
king ſtopped the courſe of his ravages, For ſuperſtition 
can ſometimes reſtrain the rage of men, which neither” 
Juſtice nor humanity i is able to controul, = 

WIILE the war was carried on in this ruinous manner, 
the negociations for peace were never interrupted: But as 4 
the king ſtill inſiſted on the full execution of the treaty, 3 | 
which he had made with his priſoner at London, and 
which was ftrenuoufly rejected by the dauphin, there ap- : 1 
peared no likelihood of an accommodation. The earl, | 4 
now duke of Lancaſter (for this title was introduced into 
Englagd during the preſent reign). endeavoured to ſoften RE... 
the rigour of theſe terms, and to finiſh the war on more 
equal and reaſonable conditions. He inſiſted with Ed- 
ward, that, notwithſtanding his great and ſurpr iling ſuc⸗ 
ceſſes, the object of the war, if ſuch were to be eſteemed 
the acquiſition of the crown of France, was not become 
any nearer than at the commencement of it; or rather, | 
was ſet at a greater diſtance, by thoſe very victories and 5 
advantages, which ſeemed to lead to it. That his claim of | 
| ſucceſſion had not from 1 the firſt procured him one parti- JF 
zan in the kingdom; and the continuance of theſe de- ä 
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| c en «1 P. moſt implacahle animoſity againſt him. That though 
| Wo inteſtine faction had creeped into the government of 


1 Rig F. rance, it was abating every moment; and no party, 
0 even during the greateſt heat of the conteſt, when ſub- 
2 jection under a foreign enemy uſually appears preferable 

to the dominion of fellow- citizens, had ever adopted the 

pretenſions of the king of England. That the king of 

Navarre himſelf, who alone was allied with the Englliſh, 
inſtead of being a cordial friend, was Edward's moſt 

dangerous rival, and in the opinion of his partizans ap- 

peared to polleſs a much preferable title to the crown of 

France. That the prolongation of the war, however it 

might enrich the Engliſh ſoldiers, was ruinous to the 

king himſelf, who bore all the charges of the armament, 
without reaping any ſolid or durable advantage from it. 
That if the preſent diſorders of France continued, that 
kingdom would ſoon be reduced to ſuch a ſtate of deſola- 
tion as to afford no ſpoils: to its ravagers; z if it could 
eſtabliſh a more ſteady government, it might turn the 
chance of war in its favour, and by its ſuperior force and 
advantages, be able to repel the preſent victors. That 
the dauphin, even during his greateſt diſtreſſes, had yet 
conducted himſelf with ſo much prodence as to prevent 
the Engliſh from acquiring one foot of land. in the king- 
dom; and it were better for the king to accept by a 
peace what he had in vain attempted to acquire by ho- 
ſtilities, which, however hitherto ſucceſsful, had been 
extremely expenſive, and might prove very danger- 

- ous. And that Edward having acquired ſo much glory 
by his arms, the praiſe of moderation was the only ho- 

nour, to which he could now aſpire; an honour ſo much 

the greater, as it was durable, was united with that of 


prudence, and might be attended with the t real ad- 

ne 5. 
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to a vow, made during a dreadful tempeſt, which at- 5 
tacked his army on their march, and which ancient hiſto- 


rians repreſent as the cauſe of this ſudden accommoda- 


tion . The conferences between the Engliſh and French 
commiſſioners were carried on during a few days at Bre- 


tigni in the Chartraine, and the peace was at laft con-g,, ui 


<luded on the following conditions /: It was ftipulated, 
that king” John ſhould be reſtored to his liberty, and 
ſhould pay as his ranſom three millions of crowns of 
gold, about 2,500,000 pounds of our preſent money 3 
which was to be diſcharged at different payments: That 
Edward ſhould for ever renounce all claim to the crown 


of France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 


Touraine, and Anjou, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors; and 
ſhould receive in exchange the provinces of Poictou, 
Naintonge, 'PAgenois, Perigort, the Limouſin, Quercy, 
— PAngoumois, and other diſtricts in that quar- 

r, together with Calais, Guiſnes, -Montreuil, and the 


* hoy of Ponthien, on the other fide of France : That 
the full ſovereignty” of all theſe provinces, as well as 


that of Guienne, ſhould be veſted in the crown of Eng- 


and, and that France ſhould renounce all title to feudal 
juriſdiction, homage, or appeal from them: That the 


king of Navarre ſhould be reſtored to all his honours and 


poſſeſſions: That Edward ſhould renounce his confede- 


racy with the Flemings, John his connexions with the 
Scots: That the diſputes concerning the ſucceffion of 
Britanny, between the families of Blois and Mountfort, 
ſhould be decided by arbiters, appointed by the two kings; 
and if the 3 refuſed to ſubmit to the een en 


F Bk hap. Ee! „ Mee vote: ths 278, 
8 liv. i ts _ 212. 5 2 See note [KJ at the end of volume. 


| is induced Edward to accept of more c "A p. 
moderate terms of peace; and it is probable, that, in — 
order to palliate this change of reſolution, he aſcribed it, . 
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MAS the kingdoms : And that. forty. nk f 
1360. be agreed on, ſhould be ſent to aden une far 


tes fi. 


- 


the, execution of all theſe conditions, oy 
Is conſequence. of this treaty of pooch, hs ine. of 

France was brought over to Calais; whither Edward alſo 
ſoon after arrived: And there bath princes ſolemnly rati- 
fied the treaty. John was ſent to Boulogne; the king 
accompanied him a. mile. on. his journey; and the two 
. monarchs parted, with many profeſſions, probably cordial 
and ſincere, of mutual friendſhip and amity n The 


good diſpoſition of John made him fully ſenſible of the 


erous treatment which he had received in England, 


and obliterated all memory of the aſcendant el over 


him by his rival. There ſeldom has been à treaty of ſo 
reat importance ſo faithfully executed by both parties. 
ward had ſcarcely from the beginning entertained any 
9 — of acquiring the crown of France: By xeſtoring 
John to his liberty, and making peace at a juncture ſo 
fayourable to His arms, he had .now plainly renounced 
all pretenſions of this nature: He had ſold at a very 
high price that chimerical A And had at preſent no 


other intereſt than to retain thoſe. acquiſitions which hc 


had made with ſuch ſingular prudence and good fortune. 
John, on the other hand, though the terms were ſevere 

and ee. en Non fidelity, and h nour, that 
2m, and 
to uſe. every expedient for caving 2 — Wo 
2 The hoftages were the two ſons of the Fitch king. john and Lewis; 


is brother Philip duke of Orleans, the duke of Bourbon, James de Bourbon 
count de Ponthieu, the. counts d' Eu, de Longveville, de St. Pol, de Har- 
court, de Vendome, de Couci, de Craon, de Montmorenci, and many of the 
chief nobility of France. The princes were moſily releaſed on the fulfilling 
| of certain articles : Others of the hoſiages,' and the duke of Berry among the 


xe,” were permitted to return upon their parole, which they did not keep* 


Rymer, vol. vi. p. 278, 285, . ' 13 | | 
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had | indeddi dean. tis Sea cada but a e g 


0 n eee eee with fingular humanity and regard. 


19 Tus eee there eb 


0 ene e DON which many towns hu vaſſds 4 in the © 


neighbourhood of Guienne, expreſſed againſt ſubmitting 
to the Engliſhi dominion ; and John, in order to adjuſt 
theſe differences, took a reſolution of coming over him- 
ſelf to England. His council endeavoured to diſſuade 
him from this raſh deſign ; and probably would have been 
pleaſed to ſee him employ more chicanes for eluding the 
execution of ſo diſadyantageous a treaty : But John replied 
to them, that, though good faith were baniſhed from the 
: reſt of the earth; ſhe ought ſtill to retain her habitation 
in the breaſts of princes. Some hiſtorians would detract 
from the merit of this honourable behaviour, by repre- 


| ſenting John as enamoured of an Engliſh lady, to whom 


he was glad, on this pretence, to pay a viſit : But be- 
Lies, that this ſurmiſe is not founded on any good au- 
thority, it appears ſomewhat unlikely on account of the 


advent age of that prince, who was now in his fifty- 


sixth year. He was lodged in the Savoy; the palace 
where he had reſided during his captivity, and where he 


ſoon after ſickened and died. Nothing can be a ſtronger $th April 


proofiiof the great dominion of fortune over men, than 


the calamities'which purſued a monarch of ſuch eminent 


valour, goodneſs, and honour; and which he incurred 
merely by reaſon of ſome {light imprudences, which, in 
| other ere n have es of n no dyes tor noe But 


tromoly unfor 


acquired, ate" their time, very S acceff ions, 
thoſe of Dauphiny and Burgundy. This latter province, 


Lowes John had the ae again to diſmember | 


© Froiſſard, liv. i, chap, 214. 1 
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on a HISTORY. oF ENGLAND. 


e —— e crown, by beſtowing it on Philip his fourth ſon, 
N "os hn AER moſt tender affeQions 3 ee which was 


nth was ſucceedec | in the throne by Charles, the 
en a prince educated in the ſchool of ' adverſity, 

TP and well qualified, by his conſummate” prudence and ex- 
4 perience, to repair all the loſſes, which the kingdom had 
ſuſtained from the errors of his two predeceſſors. Con- 
trary to the practice of all the great princes of thoſe times, 

which held nothing in eſtimation but military courage, 

he ſeems to have fixed it as a maxim never to appear at 

the head of his armies; and he was the firſt king in Eu- 

rope, that ſhowed the advantage of policy, foreſight, and 
judgment, above a raſh and precipitate valour. The 


„ proof, how little reaſon kingdoms have to value 

5 themſelves an their victories, or to be humbled by their 

defeats; which in reality ought to be aſcribed chiefly to 

the good or bad conduct of their rulers, and are of little 

a towards e. nen, and 

Stats ß 8 e 1 ee ee ſo 

France. great a pqwer as England, it was neceſſary for him to 

rremedy the many diſorders, to which his own kingdom 

was expoſed, He turned his arms againſt the king af Na- 

voarre, the great diſturber of France during that age: He 
defeated that prince by the conduct of Bertrand du Gueſ- 

clin, a gentleman. of. Britanny, one of the moſt accom- 

pliſhed characters of the age, whom he had the diſcern; 
ment to chuſe as the inſtrument. of all his victories 3 

And he obliged his ene yy to accept of moderate terms of 

peace. Du Gueſclin 1 was. leſs fortunate in the wars of 


I E755 Bricanoy, which till n zed nnen the mer 
i een el. * 4. e kig . br, x, chap. 1 


TE”. "#45 I „ 
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events of his reign, compared with thoſe of the preceding, 


cules cc" Bagh He was atednd RAS. 


taken priſoner at Auray by Chandos: Charles of Blois was 


there ſlain, and the young count of Mountfort fon after * 5 


got entire poſſeſſion of that dutchy h. But the prudence of 
Charles broke the force of this blow : He ſubmitted to 
the deciſion of fortune: He acknowledged the title of 
Mountfort, though a zealous partizan of England; and 
received the proffered homage for his dominions. But 
the chief obſtacle which the French king met with in 
the ſettlement of the ſtate, proceeded from obſcure ene- 
mies, whom their crimes alone rendered eee e and 
their number dangerous. v7 a £4 
O the coneluſion of the treaty of f Bretigni, the many 
military adventurers, who had followed the fortunes of 
Edward, being diſperſed into the ſeveral provinces, and 
; poſſeſſed of ſtrong holds, refuſed to lay down their arms, 
or relinquiſh a courſe of life, to which they were now 
| accuſtomed, and by which alone they could gain a ſub- 
ſiſtance l. They aſſociated themſelves with the banditti, 
who were already enured to the habits of _— and vio- 
lence; and under the name of the companies and compa- 
nions, became a terror to all the peaceable inhabitants. 
Some Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of character, parti- 
cularly Sir Matthew Gournay, Sir Hugh Calverly, the 
Chevalier Verte, and others, were not aſhamed to take 
the command of theſe ruffians, whoſe numbers amounted 
on the whole to near 40,000, and who bore the appearance 
of regular armies, rather than bands of robbers. Theſe | 
leaders fought pitched battles with the troops of France, 
and gained victories; in one of which Jaques de Bourbon, a 
prince of the blood, was flain * : And they proceeded to ſuch 
a height, that they wanted little but regular eſtabliſhments | 
ip become princes, and thereby ſanctify, by the maxims of 


-h Froiffard, liv, 1. W 227, 22s, gc. 'Walfing- p · 180. 
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trive ſome method of. diſcharging. into ee co 


they committed on the country, the more eaſy they found 
it to recruit their number: All thoſe, who were reduced 
y and deſpair, flocked to their ſtandard: The evil 


NI day.encreafing : And though the pope declared 


them excommunicated, theſe military plunderers, however 
deeply affected with this tence, to which they paid 2 

h greater regard than to any maxims of juſtice or 
Humanity, could not be induced by it to e them- 
a to ar n o lauful . 


e 5 was not 5 3 dene . eden 8 bo Vor- 


5 . —.— he was led by neceflity, and by the 


n of his character, to correct it by policy, 


nd to cog- 
tries 


this dangerous and inteſtine evil. N | 

\ PETER, king of Caſtile, "has. by bis e 
mies and by poſterity, with the epithet of Cruel, had 
filled with blood and murder his kingdom and his own 
family; and having incurred the univerſal hatred « of his 
ſubjects, he kept, from , preſent terror alone, an anxious 
and precarious poſſeſſion of the throne. . His nobtes fell 
every day the victims of his ſeverity : He put to death ſe- 
veral of his natural brothers from groundleſs jealouſy: 
Each murder, by multiplying, hig enemies, became the 
occaſion of! freſh. barbarities: And as he was not deſtitute 
of talents, his neighbours, no leſs. than his own ſubjects, 
were alarmed at the progreſs of his violence and injuſ- 
tice. ä The ferocity of his temper, inſtead of being ſof- 
tened by his ſtrong propenſity to love, was rather enflamed 
by that paſſion, and took thence new occaſion to exert 


itſelf. Inſtigated by Mary de Padilla, who had acquired 


the aſcendant over him, he threw. into priſon Blanche 
de Bourbon, his wife, ſiſter to the queen of France; 
and ſoon after OE en ous * _ 
his miſtreſs. i N | | 
mp 2 85 len, 
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HxxNnV, count of Tranſtamare, his add — 0 2 * 


being the fate of every one uno had become obnoxious 
gainſt him; but being foiled - 


to this tyrant, took arms again 
in the attempt, he ſought for refuge i in France, where he 
found the minds of every one extremely enflamed againſt 
Peter, on accou 
He aſked permiflion of Charles to enliſt the companies in 

his ſervice, and to lead them into Caſtile; where, from 
the concurrence of his own friends and the enemies of his 
brother, he had the proſpect of certain and immediate 


ſucceſs. | The French king, charmed with the project, 


employed du Gueſclin in negociating with the leaders of 


theſe banditti. The treaty was ſoon concluded. The 


high character of ' honour, which that general poſſeſſed, 


made every one truſt to his promiſes: Though the in- 


tended expedition was kept a ſecret, the companies im- 


plicitly inliſted under his ſtandard: And they required no 


other condition before their engagement, than an aſſu- 
rance, that they were not to be led againſt the prince of 
Wales in Guienne, But that prince was ſo little averſe 


to the enterprize, that he allowed ſome nerd, ms 


og to enter into the ſervice under du Gueſclin 
Du GvescLin, having completed his levies, 1 led che 


army firſt to Avignon, where the pope then reſided, and 
demanded, ſword i in hand, an abſolution for his ſoldiers, 


and the ſum of 200,000 livres. The firſt was readily 
promiſed him; ſome more difficulty was made with re- 
gard to the "IPD I believe, that my fellows,” re- 
plied du Gueſclin, c may make a ſhift to do without 
your abſolution; but the money is abſolutely neceſſa- 
* ry.“ The pope then extorted from the inhabitants in 
the city and neighbourhood the ſum of a hundred thou- 


ſand livres, and offered it togdu Gueſclin: It is not my 


purpoſe,“ cried that generous warrior, < to oppreſs the 
K 1 Pale. The © pap and his cardinals themſelves 


* can 


t of his murder of the French Princeſs. 
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Emap em eakily ſpare ——— froth the” own pockets. 

his money, I inſiſt, muſt be reſtored to the owners. 

„ „ And ſhould. they be defrauded of it, I ſhall myſelf re- 

& turn from the other fide of the Pyrenees, and oblige 

* you to make them reſtitution.” The pope found the 

neceſſity of ſubmitting, and paid him, from his own 

treaſury, the ſum demanded i. The army, hallowed by 

1 e bleſſings, and enriched by the ſpoils of "we ee 

proceede pager ono oh] e 

TPaxss experienced and hardy ſoldiers, We by 

Jo able a general, eaſily prevailed over the king of Caſtile, 
whoſe ſubjects, inſtead of ſupporting their oppreſſor, were 

ready to join the enemy againſt him . Peter fled from 

His dominions, took ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the 

protection of the prince of Wales, whom his father had 

[inveſted with the ſovereignty of . theſe conquered pro- 

vinces, under the title of the principality of Aquitaine v. 

The prince ſeemed now to have entirely changed his ſen- 

timents with regard to the Spaniſh tranſactions: Whether 

that he as moved by the generoſity of ſupporting a diſ- 

treſt prince, and thought, as js but too uſual among ſo- 

vereigns, that the rights of the people were a matter of 

much leſs conſideration ;..or dreaded the acquiſition of ſo 

powerful a confederate to France as the new king of Caſ- 

tile; or what is moſt probable, was impatient of reſt and 

eaſe, and ſought only an opportunity for exerting his mi- 

I!tary talents, by which he had already acquired ſo much 

| 1367. renown. He promiſed his aſſiſtance to the dethroned 

Expedition monarch ;- and having obtained the conſent of his father, 

he levied a great army, and ſet out upon his enterprize. 

He was accompanied by his younger brother, John of 

Gaunt, created duke of Lancaſter, in room of the good 

e name, who had died without * 


1 Hit: 4% Obel. rid, il. x, chap, 230. 
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aun he had eſpouſed. Chandos c fl G F. — 
alſo, who bore among the Engliſh the ſame character, AV 
which du Gueſclin had acquired among the , 1367 
commanded under him in this expedition. 1 
Tus firſt blow, which the prince of Wales gave o "3 
Hoa of Tranſtamare, was the recalling of all the cm- 
panies from his ſervice z, and ſo much reverence did they 
| bear to the name of Edward, that great numbers of them 
immediately withdrew from Spain, and inliſted under his 
banners. Henry however, beloved by his new ſubjects, 
and ſupported by the king of Arragon and others of his 
neighbours, was able to meet the enemy with an army 
of 100,000- men; forces three times more numerous than 
thoſe which were commanded by Edward. Du Gueſclin, 
and all his experienced officers, adviſed him to delay any 
deciſive action, to cut off the prince of Wales's provi- 
ſions, and to avoid every engagement with a general, 
whoſe. enterprizes had hitherto been always conducted | 
with prudence, and crowned with ſucceſs. Henry truſted | 9 
too much to his numbers; and ventured to encounter the 
Engliſh prince at Najara ®. Hiſtorians of that age are zl April, 
commonly very copious in deſcribing the ſhock of armies | 
in battle, the valour of the combatants, the laughter and 
various ſucceſſes of the day : But though ſmall rencoun- 
ters in thoſe times were often well diſputed, military 
diſcipline was always too imperfe& to preſerve order in 
great armies ; and ſuch actions deſerve more the name of 
routs than of battles. Henry was chaced off the field, 
with the loſs of above 20,000 men: There periſhed 
only four knights and forty private men on the hide of 
the Engliſh, | 
PETER, who ſo. well — W Ee * infamous . 
which he bore, propoſed to murder all his priſoners in 
cool blood; but was reſtrained from this barbarity by the 
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= ſubmitted to the viftor : Peter was reſto1 


And Edward finiſhed this perilous Sierre with his 


uſual glory. But he had ſoon reaſon to repent his con- 


nexions with a man like Peter, abandoned to all ſenſe of 
virtue and honour. The ungrateful tyrant refuſed the 
ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces; and Edward, find- 


on health impaired by the climate, was ligen, r 
out receiving _ oe ng rr $1 to turn into 


Guienhe r Re Te ORE ae Wan 5 


Tux 
ſubjects, 065 he now regarded as Were — 
revived all the animoſity of the Caſtilians againſt him; 


and on the return of Henry of Tranſtamare, together 
with du Gueſclin, and ſome forces levied anew in France, 
| the tyrant was again dethroned, and was taken priſoner. 


His brother, in' reſentment of his crueſties, murdered 
him with his owh hand; and was pl ced on the thron: 
of Caſtile, which he chatrfmiteedk to his poſterity. The 


duke of Lancafter, who eſpouſed in ſecond marriage the 


eldeſt daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title 


of that ſovereignty; and, by claiming the ſucceſſion, en- 


creaſed the animoſity of the 1 new es of Caſtile Againſt 
England.” + 


Bur the EVER which the OST prince Edward 
Hed from this ſplendid, though imprudent expedi- 


tion, ended Hot "with it. He had involved himſelf in ſo | 
much debt by his preparations and the pay of his troops, 


that he found it necetlary, on his return, to impoſe on 


his principality, a new tax, which ſome of the no- 


* N with extreme br che e and to Which 


7 Froiſſard, lir. z. | ckap, 248243. | Wallagbam, p. 192, 
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others. abſolutely een e Abet. The nk t 0 nA r. 


revived the animoſity which the inhabitants bore to the 3 
Engliſh, ** all the amiable qualities of the prince 136 
of Wales were not able to mitigate or aſſuage. They 
complained, that they were conſidered as a conquered 

people, that their privileges were diſregarded, that all 

truſt was given to the Engliſh alone, that every office of 

honour and profit was conferred on theſe foreigners, and 

that the extreme reluctance, which moſt of them had 9 
expreſſed, to receive this new yoke, was likely to be long 
remembered againſt them. They caſt, therefore, their 

eyes towards their ancient ſovereign, whoſe prudence, 
they found, had now brought the affairs of his kingdom 

into excellent order; and the counts of Armagnac, Com- 
minge, and Perigord, the Lord d' Albret, with other 
nobles, went to Paris, and were encouraged to carry 
their complaints to Charles, as to their lord paramount, 
againſt theſe oppreſſions of the Engliſh government. 
Ix the treaty of Bretigni it had been agreed, that the 

two kings ſhould make renunciations; Edward of his 
claim to the crown of France and to the provinces of 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou; John of the homage and 
fcalty due for Guienne and the other provinces ceded to 

the Engliſh, But when that treaty was confirmed and 
renewed at Calais, it was found neceſſary, as Edward 
was not yet in poſſeſſion of all the territories, that the _ 
mutual ee ſhould for ſome e mann 1 85 


q This tax was 2 > tows upon a — 1 0 as ws. was | imagined, that this im- 
poſition would bave yielded 1, aco, oo Hoods a year, which ſuppoſes ſo many 
hearths in the provinces polſeſſed by the Engliſh.” But ſuch looſe conject ures 
have commonly no manner of authority, much leſs in ſuch ignorant times. 
There is a ſtrong inſtance of it in the preſent reign. The houſe of commons 
draated the king a tax of twenty-two ſhillings on each pariſh, ſuppoſing that 
the amount of the whole would be $0,000 pounds, But they were found to 
de in a miſtake of near five to one. Cotton, p. 3. And the council aſumed 

the power of augmenting the tax upon each pariſh, 
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eV and it was agreed, that the parties, mean-while, ſhoul 


63, Though the failure in exchanging theſe renunciations had 

ſtill proceeded from France, Edward appears to have taken 

— rage at it; both becauſe this clauſe ſeemed to give 

him entire ſecurity, and becauſe ſome reaſonable apology 

had probably been made to him for each delay, It was, 

| however, on this pretence, though directly opppoſite to 

* treaty, that Charles reſolved to g hi claim, of ſtill 

Wn: bd conſidering himſelf as ſuperior lord of theſe provinces, 
and of weriring the WN of his ſub- vaſſals . 


— 


1369. „ as views of on. more 1 1808 of juſtice, 
enter into the deliberations of prinees ; and as the mortal 
injuries received from the Engliſh; the pride of their 
triumphs, the ſevere terms impoſed by the treaty of peace, 
ſeemed to render every prudent means of revenge honour- 
able. againſt them; Charles was determined to take this 
meaſure, leſs by the reaſonings of his civilians and law- 

yers, than by the preſent ſituation of the two monarchies. 

He conſidered the declining years of Edward, the lan- 
guiſhing ſtate of the prince of Wales's health, the affec- 
tion which the inhabitants of all theſe provinces bore to 
their ancient maſter, their diſtance from England, their 

; erage to France, the extreme animoſity expreſſed by his 

own ſubjeAs againſt theſe: invaders, and their ardent 
thirſt of vengeance; and having ſilently made all the 
. neceflary preparations, he. ſent to the prince of Wales a 
ſummons to appear in his court at Paris, and there to 
juſtify his conduct. towards his vaſſals. The prince re- 
plied, that he would come to Paris; but it ſhould be at 
the head of wad, thouſand n men . e OK cha- 


8 —— =P Vis p. whe 0 2905 227, 243. N t : Rot. Franc, 
35 Edw. III. m. 3+ from Tyrrel, vol. i iii. pP. 642. 792 oY: EY live 1. 
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racter er Chitles ept prince Edward, even yet, in e HA 9 
thinking, that that er rere was in n earneſt, in this bold. eee 
and hazardous attempt. 7 "OG 

Ir ſoon appeared what a poor return the Hg had re- 

ceived by his diſtant conqueſts for all the blood and tre- 

ſure expended in the quarrel, and how impoſſible it was 
to retain acquiſitions, in an age when no regular forces 
could be maintained ſufficient to defend them againſt the 
revolt of the inhabitants, eſpecially if that danger was I 
joined with' the invaſion of a foreign enemy. Charles | 
fell firſt upon Ponthieu, Which gave the Engliſh an inlet 4 ſu 8 
into the heart of France: The citizens of Abbeville 
opened their gates to him: Thoſe of St. Valori, Rue, 
and Crotoy imitated the example, and the whole country 
was in a little time reduced to ſubmifſion. The dukes 
of Berti and Anjou, brothers to Charles, being afliſted by 
du Gueſclin, who was recalled from Spain, invaded the 
ſouthern provinces ; and by means of their good conduct, 
the favourable diſpoſitions of the people, and the ardour 

oc the French nobility, they made every day confiderable 

8 progreſs againſt the Engliſh. The ſtate of the prince of 

- Wales's health did not permit him to mount on horſe- 

ö back, or exert his uſual activity: Chandos, the conſtable 

: of Guienne, was lain in one action r: The Captal de 

Buche, who ſucceeded him in that office, was taken pri- 

ſoner in another -: And when young Edward himſelf was 

? 


LS 4 — — 


obliged by his encreafing infirmities to throw up the com- 8 
mand, and return to his native country, the affairs of the 2 

) Engliſh in the ſouth of e . to be en e 

- with total rum = 

t Tux king, incenſed at theſe i injuries, eue to put 

d death all the French hoſtages, who remained in his 

| hands 3 but on n reflection abſtained from that ungenerous 


. 5 Walfingham, 5. wh. 1 8 7 Froitfard, liv. 1. Fon = _ wer: 
Ws 185. 5 2 Froiffard, liv. 1. chap, 310. 
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© gr revenge. After reſuming, by advice. of parliament, the 
ain title of king of France, he endeavoured to ſend 


in 2206. 


ſuccours into Gaſcony ; but all his attempts, both by ſea 


and land, proved unſucceſsful. . The earl of Pembroke 


was intercepted at. ſea, and taken priſoner with his whole 
army near Rochelle by a fleet, which the king of Caftile 


had fitted out for that purpoſe >; Edward himſelf embarked 


for Bourdeaux with another army; but was ſo long de- 


_ tained by contrary winds, that he was obliged to lay aſide 


the enterprize ©. Sir Robert K nolles, at the head of 


Zo, ooo men, marched out of Calais, and continued his 


" ravages to the gates of Paris, without being able to pro- 


voke the enemy to an engagement: He proceeded in his 


march to the provinces of Maine and Anjou, which he 


laid waſte; but part of his army being there defeated by 
the conduct of du Gueſclin, who was now created con- 
ſtable of France, and who ſeems to have been the firſt 


conſummate general that had yet appeared in Europe, 
the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed, and the ſmall re- 
mains of the Engliſh forces, inſtead of reaching Guienne, 
took ſhelter in Britanny, whoſe ſovereign had embraced 


the alliance of England 4. The duke of Lancaſter, ſome 


time after, made a like attempt with an army of 25,000 


men; and marched the whole length of France from Ca- 
lais to Bourdeaux ; but was ſo much haraſſed by the fly- 
ing parties which attended him, that he brought not the 
half of his army to the place of their deſtination. Ed- 
ward, from the neceſſity of his affairs, was at laſt obliged 
to conclude a: truce with the enemy e; after almoſt all 


his ancient po ten in FER: m | been W from 
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queſts, except Calais. . 
Tux decline of the king s life was expoſed to many 


mortifications, and correſponded not to the ſplendid and 


_ noiſy ſcenes, which had filled the beginning and the 


middle of it. Beſides ſeeing the lols of his foreign domi- 


nions, and being baffled in every attempt to defend them; 
he felt the decay of his authority at home, and experi- 
enced, from the ſharpneſs of ſome parliamentary remon- 


ſtrances, the great inconſtancy of the people, and the in- 


ü 43 
him, Ae „ and 2 and all his den- th AP. b 


I 370. 


fluence of preſent fortune over all their judgments . 


This prince, who, during the vigour of his age, had 
been chiefly oceupied in the purſuits of war and ambi- 
tion, began, at an unſeaſonable period, to indulge him- 
ſelf in pleaſure; and being now a widower, he attached 
himſelf to a lady of ſenſe and ſpirit, one Alice Pierce, 
who acquired a great aſcendant over him, and by her in- 
fluence gave ſuch general diſguſt, that, in order to ſatisfy 
the parliament, he was obliged to remove her from court, 
The indolence alfo, naturally attending old age and inf 
mities, had made him, in a great meaſure, reſign the 


adminiſtration into the hands of his ſon, the duke of 
Lancaſter, who, as he was far from being popular, weak- 


ened extremely the affection, which the Engliſh bore to 


the perſon and government of the king. Men carried their 
jealouſies very far againſt the duke; and as they ſaw with 


much regret, the death of the prince of Wales every day 
approaching, they apprehended, leſt the ſucceſſion of his 
ſon, Richard, now a minor, ſhould be defeated by the 


intrigues of Lancaſter, and by the weak indulgence of 


| the old king, But Edward, in order to fatisfy both the 
people and the prince on this head, declared in parliament 
his grandſon. ir thy ſuccelivi to the crown; and WIT, 
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22 p. cut off all the hopes of the duke of Lancaſter, i _ ever 
bad the 9 to entertain beck „ | 


12 bs. Tur ptince of Wales, aſter a 3 Anne, died 

| tt June, in the forty-ſixth year of his age; and left a character, 

ping orgy illuſtrated by every eminent virtue, and from his earlieſt 

* youth till the hour he expired, unſtained by any blemiſh, 

His valour and military talents formed the ſmalleſt part 

of his merit: His generoſity, humanity, affability, mo- 

deration, gained him the affections of all men; and he 

was qualified to throw a luſtre, not only on that rude age, 

in which he lived, and which nowiſe infected him with 

its vices, but on the moſt ſhining peri 

modern hiſtory. The king ſurvived about à year this 

melancholy incident: England was deprived at once of 

| both theſe princes, its chief ornament and ſupport : He 

14-7, Expired in the ſixty-fifth year of his age and the fifty-firlt 

Deas of 2 reign ; and the people were then ſenſible, though 

| too late, of the e 1. e . had ſuſ- 
SH ; 


vp SS eo Ta Engliſh are ook Sd T4 og —_ . 
Fe of he the hiſtory of Edward III. and to eſteem his reign, as it 


TP was one of the longeſt, the moſt glorious alſo, that o- 
curs in the annals of their nation. The aſcendant which 
they then began to acquire over F rance, their rival and 
ſuppoſed national enemy, makes them caſt their eyes on 
this period with great complacency, and ſanctifies every 

meaſure, which Edward embraced for that end. But the 

domeſtic government of this prince is really more ad- 
mirable than his foreign victories; and England enjoyed, 
by the prudence and vigour of his mira. longer 
interval of domeſtic peace and tranquillity than ſhe had 
been bleſt with in any former period, or than ſhe expe- 
rienced for many ages after. He gained the affections of 
the great, yet curbed their licentiouſneſs : He made them 

: 8 his power, without their daring & or even being in- 
1 SS = IO elined, 
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viour, His munificence and generoſity, made them ſubmit LR 


with pleaſure to his dominion ; his valour and conduct 
made them ſucceſsful in moſt of their enterprizes; and 
their unquiet ſpirits, directed againſt a public enemy, had 
no leiſure to breed thoſe diſturbances, to which they were 
naturally ſo much inclined, and which the frame of the 
government ſeemed ſo much to authorize. This was the 
chief benefit, which reſulted from Edward's victories and 
conqueſts. His foreign wars were, in other reſpects, nei- 
their founded in juſtice, nor directed to any ſalutary pur- 
poſe, His attempt againſt the king of Scotland, a minor 
and a brother-in-law, and the revival of his randfather's 
claim of ſuperiority over that kingdom, were both unrea- 
ſonable and ungenerous; and he allowed himſelf to be 


too eaſily ſeduced, by the glaring proſpect of French con- 


queſts, from the aeuifirion of a point, which was prac- 
ticable, and Which, if attained, might really have been 
of laſting utility to his country and his fucceffors. The 
ſucceſs, which he met with in France, though chiefly 


owing to his eminent talents, was unexpected; and yet, 
from the very nature of things, not from any unforeſeen 


_ accidents, . was found, even during his own life-time, to 
have proeured him no folid advantages. But the glory 
of a Conqueror is ſo dazzling to the vulgar, the animoſity 
of nations i is ſo extreme, that the fruitleſs deſolation of ſo 
line a part of Europe as France, is totally diſregarded 
by us, and is never conſidered as a blemiſhin the cha- 


racter or conduct of this prince. And indeed, from che 


unfortunate ſtate of human nature, it will commonly hap- 
pen, that a fovereign of genius, fuch as Edward, who 
uſually finds every thing eafy in his domeſtie government, 
will turn himſelf towards military enterprizes, where alone 
he meets with oppoſition, and where he nas full exerciſe 
for his Ret and PIT, Ws 
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Epwann had a numerous poſterity by his queen Phi- 


36 . eee Hain. His eldeſt ſon was the heroic Edward, 


of Wales, ſhe had a boa, Richard, who. 


uſually denominated the Black Prince, from the colour 
of his armaur. © This prince eſpouſed: his couſin Joan, 

commonly called the fair maid of Kent, daughter and heir 
of his uncle, the earl of Kent, who was beheaded in the 
beginning of this reign.” She was firſt married to Sir Tho- 
mas Holland, by whom ſhe had children. By the prince 


vived his father. 


Tux ſecond ſon of king Edward thee we _ over 
i ſuch as died in their childhood) was Lionel duke of Cla- 
rence, who was firſt married to Elizabeth de Burgh, 
daughter and heir of the earl of Ulſter, by whom he 
left only one daughter, married to Edmund Mortimer, 
earl of Marche. Lionel eſpouſed in ſecond marriage, 
Violante, the daughter of the duke of Milan o, and died 
in Italy ſoon after the conſummation of his nuptials, 
without leaving any poſterity by that princeſs, Of all 
the family, he reſembled moſt his father and elder. 
in his noble qualities. haps eg 
' EpwarD's third ſon was Je of Goats. fo called 
from the place of his birth : He was created duke of 
Lancaſter; and from him ſprang that branch. which 
afterwards poſſeſſed the crown. The fourth ſon of this 
royal family was Edmund, created earl of Cambridge by 
his father, and duke of York by his nephew. The fifth 
fon was Thomas, who received the title of earl of Buck- 
Ingham from his father, and that of duke of Gloceſter 
from his nephew. In order. to prevent confuſion, we 
_ ſhall always diſtinguiſh theſe two princes by the titles of 
York and e even . 2 he were 1 e to 
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Tarn were alſo ſeveral princeſſes born to Edward bye n P. TH | 


Philippa, to wit, Iſabella, Joan, Mary and Margaret, 3, 
who eſpouſed, in the order of their names, Ingelram de 1377. 
Coucy earl of Bedford, Alphonſo king of Caſtile, John 

of Mountfort duke of Britanny, and John Haſtings earl * 
of Pembroke. The princeſs Joan died at Bourdeaux be- — 
fore the conſummation of her marriage. 

Ir is remarked by an elegant hiſtorian, that "ON Miſcellane- 
ors, though uſually the bane of human kind, proved waage 2 
often, in thoſe feudal times, the moſt indulgent of ſove- reis. 
reigns: They ſtood moſt in need of ſupplies from their 
people ; and not being able to compel them by force to 
ſubmit to the neceſſary impoſitions, they were obliged to 
make them ſome compenſation, by equitable laws and - 

popular conceſſions. This remark is, in ſome meaſure, 
though imperfectiy, juſtified by the conduct of Edward 
III. He took no ſteps of moment without conſulting his 
_ parliament, and obtaining their approbation, which he 
_ afterwards pleaded as a reaſon for their ſupporting his 
meaſures i, The parliament, therefore, roſe into greater 
conſideration during his reign, and acquired more regular 
authority than in any former time; and even the houſe of 

commons, which, during turbulent and factious periods, 

was naturally oppreſſed by the greater power of the crown 
and barons, began to appear of ſome weight in the conſti- 
tution. In the later years of Edward, the king's mini- 
ſters were impeached in parliament, particularly lord f 
Mortimer, who fell a ſacrifice to the authority of the com- 
mons * ; and they even obliged the king to baniſh his 
miſtreſs by their remonſtrances. Some attention was alſo 
paid to the election of their members; and lawyers, in 
particular, who were, at that time, men of a character 
ſomewhat inferior, were * excluded the houſe N 5 
ſeyeral parliaments I. "TY 


Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, woos * 1 Cotton's Abridg. 
Ps 4 120. e Jbid, p. 2. [ Cotton's Abridg, p. 18. 
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— mot alen laws, enacted by any prince, 
3 paſſed in the twenty- fifth of this 
reign, and which limited the caſes of high treaſon, be- 
fore vague and uncertain, to three principal heads, con- 
ſpiring the death of the king, levying war againſt him, 
and adhering to his enemies; and the judges were prohi- 
bited, if any other caſes ſhould occur, from inflicting 


the penalty of treaſon, -; without an application to par- 


liament. The: bounds of treaſon were indeed ſo much 
limited by this ſtatute, which ſtill remains in force with- 


out auy alteration, that the lawyers were obliged to en- 
large them, and to explain a conſpiracy for levying war 


againſt the king to de equivalent to a conſpiracy againſt 


frem the neceſſity of the caſe, been tacitly acquieſced in. 
It was alſo ordained, that a parliament ſhould be held 
once a year or oftener, if need be: A law which, like 
many others, was never 3 and er its e 


by diſuſe». 1 * 
ee granted * 1 ens. „ 


| ations of the Great Charter; and theſe conceſſions: are 


commonly appealed to as proofs of his great indulgence | 
to the people, and his tender regard to their liberties. 


But the contrary preſumption is more natural, If the 


maxims of Edward's reign had not been in general ſome- 


What arbitrary, and if the Great Charter had not been 


— 


frequently violated, the parliament would never have ap- 


ae for theſe frequent confirmations, which could add 
no force to a deed regularly obſerved, and which could 
pers to no other purpoſe, than to prevent che contrary 


5 precedents from turning into a rule, and acquiring au- 
- thority, It was indeed the effect of the irregular govern- 


ment during thoſe ages, that a ſtatute, which had been 


= be ſome Mt inen of 0g viringy wa: e 
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to loſe force, by time, and e — 


by recent ſtatutes. of the fame ſenſe and tenor. Hence. 


likewiſe that general clauſe,” ſo frequent in old 2 0 
parliament, that the ſtatutes, enacted by the king ; 
genitors, ſhould: be obſerved; a precaution, wh 


we not do conſider the circumſtances of the times, Wen | 


appear abſurd and ridiculous.” The frequent confirma-» 
tions in general terms of ieee the mn 
E 


e a clans in one of ese r phat . 


nor put te death, without being brought in anſwer by dus 
proceſs of the law", This privilege was ſufficiently ſecured 
by a clauſe of the Great Charter, which had received a 
general confirmation in the firſt chapter of the fame ſta- 
tute, Why then is the clauſe fo anxiouſly, and, as we 


may think, ſo ſuperfluouſly repeated? Plainly, becauſe . 
eee ee Wr e 


umbrage to the commons 4. 

Bor there is no article, ae une Jak are more 
frequently repeated during this reign, almoſt in the ſame 
terms, than that of purvęyance, which the parliament al- 


ways calls an outrageous and intolerable grievance, and the 
| ſource of infinite damage to the people *,- The parlia- 
ment tried to aboliſh this: prerogative altogether, by pro- 


hibiting any one from taking goods without the conſent 


of the owners , and by changing the heinous name of 
Purveyars,/ as they term it, into that of buyers t: But the 
arbitrary conduct of Edward ſtill brought back the grie- 
Vance W 9 ns; Seng On n to the Great 


. "Ir, Paw. III, cap. 7, . P28 b, i. 


cap. 3. © 4 They aſſert, in the 15th of this reign, that there had 
been ſuch inſtances. Cotton's Abridg. p. 31. They TO the ſame in the 
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any remedy. - The prince frequently wanted ready money; 
yet his family muſt be ſubſiſted: He was therefore obliged | 
to employ force and violence for that purpoſe, and to give 
tallies, at what rate he pleaſed; to the owners of the goods 
Which he laid hold of. The kingdom alſo abounded fo 
little i in commodities, and the interior communication was 

ſo imperfect, that, had the owners been ſtrictly protected 
by law, they could eaſily have exacted an price from 
the king ; eſpecially in his frequent progreſſes, when he 
eame to diſtant and poor places, where the court did not 
uſually reſide, and where a regular plan for ſupplying. it 
could not eaſily be eſtabliſned. Not only the king, but 
ſeveral ue inſiſted upon eb eee 

———— caſte of, Winder was bullt by Ed- 
wank ML: and his method of conducting that work may 
ferve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the people in that 
age. Inſtead of engaging workmen by contracts and 
wages, he aſſeſſed every county in England to ſend him 
a certain number of maſons, tilers, eee 
he had been levying an army v n e 

Tur miſtake, indeed, very much the W of this 
_ reign who imggine that it was not extremely arbitrary. 
All the high prerogatives of the crown. were to the full 
_ exerted in it; hut what gave ſome conſolation, and pro- 
miſed in time ſome relief to the people, they were always 


complained of by the commons: Such as the diſpenſing 


power * the extenſion of the foreſts 7 ; erecting mono- 
polies a; exacting ne 95 + IS juſtice by particular 
© Nich. 1, cape © w Akmole'shit, of the garter, p. 129, 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 14%,  _ Y Cotton, p. 177. 2 Cotton's - 


| Abridg. p · 56, 61, 122. | 8 a 3 ok Vo Fe _ 576 8 
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warrants; ; | 
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warrants® ; the renewal of the commiſſion of trailbatn' ; No pe. ", 
preſſing men and ſhips into the public ſervice < ; levying ee _ 
arbitrary and exorbitant fines * ; extending the authority — 5 
of the privy council or ſtar-chamber to the decifion of 
private cauſes. :; enlarging the power of the mareſchal's 
and other arbitrary .courts ; impriſoning members. for 
freedom of ſpeech in parliament; 5; obliging people with- 
out any rule to ſend recruits of men at . . and 
boblers, to the army. | 
Bur there was no at of rs arm; A 
_ quently repeated in this reign, than that of impoſing 
taxes without conſent of parliament. Though that aſ- 
ſembly granted the king greater ſupplies than had ever 
been obtained by any of his predeceſſors, his great under- 
takings and the neceſſity of his affairs obliged him {till to 
levy more, and after his ſplendid ſucceſs againſt France 
had added weight to his authority, theſe arbitrary impoſi- 
tions became almoſt annual and perpetual. Cotton 
Abridgment of the records affords numerous inſtances of 
this kind, in the firſt l year of his reign, in the thirteenth 
year *, in the fourteenth /, in the twentieth , in the 
twenty-firſt , in the twenty- ſecond e, in the twenty- 
fifth > in the thirty-cighth 9, in the ate. and in the 
TRE hw openly. nd 0 3 thing power 8 
of levying taxes at pleaſure, At one time, he replied to 
the remonſtrance made by the commons againſt it, that 
the impoſitions had been exacted from great neceſſity, 
ang had * alte to by the ane e . | 


4 = Catton, 716. 0 b Ibid, 3 p. v 80 3 Cotten's Abridg, 

p. 47, 79, 113. bid. p. 32. bid. p. 144. f Ihib 
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18. i Rymery vol. iv. p. 3 P. 4. P. 3. 1 
33, 57» 8. „ P. 69. p P. 76. 4 P. iotu.. f Pint. a 

P. x52, | | 3 . e RF 1 
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. and Röhl conteſted diſtinction 
tion by the king and his privy council, and a law which | 


incil *; When the parlia ment deſire I, 
that a ak dg ma Rb8 Aus es puniſhment of ſuch 
as 2 theſe arbitrary impoſitions, he refuſed; compli- 

In che fubſequent year, they defired that the 
— night renounce this pretended prerogative; but his 
infwer was, that he would levy no taxes without neceſ- 


ty, for the defence of che realm, and where he reaſon- 


ably might uſe that authority * This incident paſſed a 
few days before his death; and theſe were, in a manner, 


his laſt words to his people. It would ſeem, that the 


ee e vs OE MERGER de tallagio non 
[hop 


Tuxer facts can only ſhow the + 


__ nie of the times: 
For as to the right, the continual remon 


es of the 


commons may ſeem! to prove that it rather Tay on their 
fide: Atleaſt, theſe remonſtrances ſerved to prevent the ar- 


practices of the court from becoming an eſtabliſhed 


| — fe conflicufion;”” In fo much i battvr condigion 


were the privileges of the people even during the arbi- 
trary reign of Edward III. chan during ſome ſubſequent 
ones, particularly thoſe of the Tudors, where no ty- 
0 or abuſe of power ever met with any check or 
r ©, _ ee 

ment. NL TE wr dint . A 1 
In cis reign we find, whey 0 . Cone nents of 

d author, the firſt 3 e 


"= received the aſſent of the lords and, commons 7, 


N. Cotzon, p- 5% "Be repeats the fume pnterct In f. * N the com: 
nun. were ſuch as he ſhould. be . to conſult with, _ OM Cotton, 


p- 87. 5 bid. p- 138. A Is x This, p 1 5, y . 
n the iatptes, p. 193· : „„ 
bat : i | ES. np IT 

2 | e 8 | 
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8 _ a imagine, tin ria addi ſenſe © H A R 
and ſpirit as Edward, would. be no ſlave to the court of 1 
Rome. Though the old tribute was paid during ſome 1977% 
years of his minority „ he afterwards withheld it; and 
when the pope in 1367 threatened to cite him to the 
court of Rome, for default of payment, he laid the mat- 
ter before his parliament. That aſſembly unanimouſly 
declared, that king John could not, without a national 
conſent, ſubject his kingdom to a foreign power: And 
hat they were therefore determined to ſupport their ſove- 1 
reign againſt this unjuſt pretenſion . | = 
DvurinG this reign, the ſtatute of cron en- 
_ aQted, rendering it penal to procure any preſentations to n 
benefices from the court of Rome, and ſecuring the rights . = 
ol all patrons and electors, which had been extremely enk 
croached on by the pope b. By a ſubſequent ſtatute, _ 
every perſon was nt LY ene e by * 1 
peal to the court of Rome ©. 
Tus laity at this time ſeem to kane bern 33 
prejudiced againſt the papal power, and even ſomewhat 
againſt their own clergy, becauſe of their connexions with 
the Roman pontiff. The parliament-pretended, that the 
| uſurpations of the pope were the cauſe of all the plagues, 
injuries, famine, and poverty of the realm; were more 
deſtructive to it than all the wars; and were the reaſon 
why it contained not a third of the inhabitants and com- 
modies, which it formerly poſſeſſed: That the taxes, 5 
levied by him, exceeded five times thoſe which . 
paid to the king: That every ching was venal in that 
ſinful eity of Rome; and that even the patrons in Eng- 8 
land had thence learned to practiſe ſimony without re- 
morſe or ſcruple . 4, At another time, they petition the 
king to employ no churchman in any office of ſtate * 


* Rymer, vol. iv, . 51. 2 Cotton's Abridg. p. 10. Þ 25 Edv. 
HI. 27 Ed. II. 2) Edw. III. 38 Edw, III. Cotton, 
P- 74, 128, 129, g Ibid, i 4 FR 


been and thereby providing a remedy | 


4 t Cotton, p. 41. © Ibid. p. 119, 128, 129, 130, 48, "Is 
NL cap, 24. 4 Edw. III. cap. 2. 15 Edw. Ul. ape te 10 Cotton, 


HISTORY: OF. ENGLAND. I 
ak i in plain terms; of expelling by force 


n againſt oppreſſions, which they neither could nor would 
any longer endure f.- Men who talked in this ſtrain, 


| | any longer endure. Men who But Died ud not 


think proper to ſecond all this zeal. . Though he paſſed 
the ſtatute of proviſors, he took little care of its execu- 

tion; and the parliament made frequent complaints of his 
negligence on this head :. He was content with having 


reduced ſuch of the Romiſh eccleſiaſtics, as poſſeſſed te- 


venues in Eagan, to I n 1293 him by means 


of that ſtatute. 


| „ cker er en turing U ban, it 
was certainly better than during times of faction, civil 


war, and diſorder, to which England was ſo often ex- 
poſed: Yet were there ſeveral vices in the conſtitution, 


the bad conſequences of which all the power and vigi- 


| lance of the king could not prevent. The barons, by 


their confederacies with thoſe of their own order, and by 
Cupporting and defending their retainers in every ini- 
quity , were the chief abettors of robbers, murderers, and 
xuffttans of all kinds ; and no law could be executed 
againſt theſe criminals. The nobility were brought to 


give their promiſe in parliament, that they would not 


avow, retain, or ſupport any felon or breaker of the 
law '; yet this engagement, which we may wonder to 
fre Exalted from men of their rank, was never regarded 
by them. The commons make continual complaints of 
the multitude of robberies, murders, raviſhment of wo- 


men, and other diforders, which, they ſay, were become 


numberleſs in every part of the kingdom, and-which they 


always aſcribe to the proteCtion that the criminals received 


from the great*. The king of Cyprus, who paid a viſit 


dd. 


% ? , 
% + Ibid, P- * 62, 64, 70, 160. e 
* 5 ” 8 ; 
7 7%; : 
5 W OE 5 
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„ ORG 41,9 HAP. 
the highway with his whole retinue l. Edward himſelf , — . 
contributed to this diſſolution of law, by his facility in 2.0 
granting pardons to felons from the ſolicitation of the 
courtiers. Laws were made to retrench this prerogative n, 
and remonſtrances of the commons were preſented againſt 
the abuſe of it ®: But to no purpoſe, The gratifying of | 
a powerful nobleman continued ſtill to be of more im- 
portance than the protection of the people. The king 
alſo granted many franchiſes, which e courſe 
of juſtice and the execution of the laws 9. vs 
CoMMERCE and induſtry were certainly at a very low 
_ ebb during this period. The bad police of the country 
alone affords a ſufficient reaſon, The only exports were 
wool, ſkins, hydes, leather, butter, tin, lead, and ſuch 
unmanufactured goods, of which wool was by far the 
moſt conſiderable. Knyghton has aſſerted, that 1 00,000 
ſacks of wool were annually exported, and fold at twenty 
pounds a ſack, money of that age. But he is widely miſ- 
taken both in the quantity exported and in the value. In 
1349, the parliament remonſtrate, that the king, by an 
illegal impoſition of forty ſhillings on each ſack exported, 
had levied 60,000 pounds a year ? : Which reduces the 
annual exports to 30,000 ſacks. A ſack contained 
_ twenty-ſix ſtone, and each ſtone fourteen pounds 3; 1, and at 
a medium was not valued at above five pounds a ſack * AW 
that is, fourteen or fifteen pounds of our preſent money. | 
Knyghton' s computation raiſes it to ſixty pounds, which 
is near four times the preſent price of wool in England. 1 8 
According to this reduced computation, the export of 
wool brought into the kingdom about 450,000 pounds of 
our preſent money, inſtead of ſix millions, which is an 
extravagant To: Even the former ſum i is ſo high, as hed 


l 1 withy, p. 170. 5 FRY ul. cap. 2. 27 Edw. III. cap. 2. 
. Ing „ Ibid. p. 54. „ r H, >. ID 
"n- ut. cap. $ 3 Cotton, p. 29. e F 
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n1sTORY OF. ENGLAND. 


e bee et Come miſtake in the Amputation © 
the parliament with regard to the number, of en- 


1 Such miſtakes were very uſual in thoſe ages. 
Ewan ue to intreduce and promote che 

ment to bee — n a law, pro- 

Bibiting every one to wear any cloth but of Engliſh 


fabric t. The parliament prohibited the exportation of 


-woollen goods, which was not ſo well judged, eſpecially 
while the exportation of unwrought wool was ſo much 
allowed and encouraged. A like injudicious law was 
ade againſt the exportation of manufactured iron. 
Ix appears from a record in the Exchequer, that in 
ee of England amounted to 294, 184 pounds 
ſeventeen dhillings and two-pence: The imports to 38,970 
pounds three ſhillings and fix-pence money of that time. 
This is à great balance, confidering that it aroſe chiefly 
from the exportation of woollen goods, or rather of raw 
wool and other rough materials. "The import was chiefly 
linen and fine cloth, and ſome wine. England ſeems to 
have been extremely drained at this time by Edward's fo- 
reign expeditions and foreign ſubſidies, which probably was 
_ the reaſon, why the exports ſo much exceed the imports. 
Taz firft toll we read of in England, for mending the 
highways, was impoſed in this reign : It was that for re- 
— the road between St. Giles's and Temple-Bar ». 
Ix the firſt of Richard TI. the parliament complains 
extremely of the decay of ſhipping during the preceding 
reign, and aſſert, that one ſea- port formerly contained 
more veſſels than were then to be found in the whole 
kingdom. This calamity, they aſeribe to the arbitrary 
ſeizure of ſhips by Edward, for the ſervice of his frequent 
expeditions a *. The parliament i in the fifth of Richard! re- 


_ '® 27 Edw, T1], esp. * Rymer, vol. i iv. p. 723. Murimoth, 5. 88. by 
1 11 Edw. III. cap. 2. 5 u 28 Ede. III. cap. Bo. 
T . 8 X Cotton, 5. 1555 164... 5 
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E of ids Ad {a he wes 
and-therifls-of Landau, 0-take ah all hipa of forty uu 
=_ upwards to be converted into ſhips of war: 

Tus parliament attempted che impracticable ſcheme of 
N the price of labour after the peſtilence, and alſo 


that of pbultry . A reaper, in the firſt week of Auguſt 
was not allowed to take above two pence a day, or near 
ſix pence of our preſent money; in the ſecond week a 
third more: A maſter carpenter. was limited through the 
whole year to three pence a day a common carpenter to 
two. pencez-money of that age v. It is remarkable; that; 
in the ſame reign, the pay of a common ſoldier; an ar- 
cher, was I | a day; which; . by. the. change, both 
in denomination and value, would be equivalent to neat 
five ſhillings of dur preſent money. Soldiers were then 
inliſted only for a very ſhort time: They lived, idle all the 
reſt of the years and commonly all the reſt of their lives: | 
One ſucceſsful campaign; by pay and plunder; and the 
ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a ſmall fortune 


to a man 1 n Was a weg Wien m e abe in 
, ens, pad Sis feet 


2 37:Edw.; wy "IA 25 Ew, Ill. 0 3 R 

© Dugdale's Baronage, vol 1 15. 7846, Brady 's bitt. vol. il. App. No, 1 
The pay of a man at arms was quadruple. We may therefore conclude, thar 
the numerout atties, mentioned by kiftorians inth ole times, confifted chiefly 
of tagamuffins, who followed the camp, and lived by plunder. Edward's 


army before Caldis eobffted of 37,094 men 5 yet 1 pay for Extecn months 5 


was only 18% 0 f pounds, "Brady, ibid. 
d Commodities ſeem to have riſen ſince _ Conquelt. Aohead of 1057 5 


ten times cheaper than at preſent; they were in the age. of Edward 111. only . 155 


three or four time. This change ſcems to bave taken place in a great 'mea- 
| fore fiace Edward. * The allowance granted by Edward III. to the earl of 


in %%%%%%C T Murrays 


WWW e . 5 * * Tr 
2 * e i 7 % e Abs 
> 8 * 125 * . * 


— — | five a by at of panda in ye Trees towjis of — 
Tn. land A ds it was retnoved by law" to Calais. 
| But Edward, who commonly deemed his prerogative 
| above law, paid little regard to theſe ſtatutes; and when 
the parliament remonſtrated with him on account of theſe 
—_- 5 acts of power, he Pplainty told them, that he would pro- 
RY deed in that matter as he thought proper f. It is not eaſy 
=o __ wo-allign. the reaſon” of this great anxiety for fixing a 
Fo Rtaple;- unleſs perhaps it invited foreignert to a market, 
V» ben chey knew beforchand, that they ſhould there meet 
RE . With great choice of any particular ſpecies of conimodity. 
|  _ This policy of inviting foreigners to Calais was carried ſo 
© far, chat all Enyliſh' merchants were prohibited by law 
1 from exporting any Engliſh goods from the ſtaple; which | 
i =. was in a manner the total abandoning of all foreign navi- 
= Kation, except nar to-Calais *. A CARMEN ei 
1 I i : f F e - eo py V 2 
1 Ir was not ll the middle of this e 2 de bog. 
| nm began to extend their navigation even to the Baltic h; 
nor till the middle of eee nd mi in ee th 
Mediterranean? Boon ñ e 
{LUXURY was ae of in cis * 48 well as in 
= others of more refinement; and attempts were made by 
=_ parliament to reſtrain it, particularly on the head" ef ap- 
= patel, where ſurely it is the moſt obviouſly innocent and 
. inoffenſive. No man under a hundred a year was allowed 
E to wear gold, ſilver, or filk in his clothes: Servants alſo 
i | were prohibited from eating *Reſh meat, or fiſh, above 
; 855 e By another law it was ordained, that no 


Ae then e bie K in Nottinghain cattle, is one end a 3 ; wheres 
the biſhop of St. Andrews, the FRY von" had only 1 
| _ allowed bim by none wal 
: 5 „ 27 * Edw. III. 15 . cot n ** 1 £ : = a7 Kd, Whey 7. 
2 bet Anderſon, vol. i, p. ee eee 11d, 1. WIT 5 
5 % * ee ap. 8, 9, 10, 4. 1 28 4 „ ä 
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three diſhes in each courſe, and not above two courſes: | 
And it is likewiſe expreſsly declared, that /ouſed meat is to n. | 


count as one of theſe diſhes . It was eaſy to foreſee that 
ſuch ridiculous laws * ch eee and . 
never be executed. 


Taz uſe of the French 8 in N and, | 
public deeds, was aboliſhed ". It may appear ftrange, 
that the nation ſhould ſo long have worn this badge of 


conqueſt : But the king and nobility ſeem never to have 


become thoroughly Engliſh, or to have forgot their 


French extraction, till Edward's wars with France gave 


them an antipathy to that nation. Yet flill, it was long 
before the uſe of the Engliſh tongue came into faſhion. 
The firſt Engliſh. paper which we meet with in Rymer is in 


the year 1386, during the reign of Richard II. , There 
are Spaniſh papers in that collection of more ancient 


date ® ; And the uſe of the Latin and French fill con ; 


tinued, 7517 0 
We may pales of the i 3 of this So in geagra- 


z phy from a ſtory told by Robert of Aveſbury. Pope Cle- 5 
ment VI. having, in 1344, created Lewis of Spain prines 
of the fortunate und, meaning the Canaries, then newly - 


diſcovered ; the Engliſh ambaſſador at Rome and his re- 


tinue were ſeized with an alarm, that Lewis had been 


created king of England; and they immediately hurried. 
home, in order to convey this important intelligence, Yet 


ſuch was the ardour for ſtudy at this time, that Speed in 
his Chronicle informs us, there were then 30,000 ſtudents | 


in the univerſity of Oxford alone. What wis the occu- 


pation of all theſe young men? To Jearn very bad Latin 


and ſtill wore e F e 
1 . n m. cap. 15. | 


n Rymer, vol, vii, p. 36. This paper, by the ſiyle, ſeems to hays joker | 


drawn by the'Scots, and was figned by the wardens of ws N 
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3 „ 3 nis ronv or ENGLAND. 


a A Þ. PER ID the commons: ttt that; in conſide- 
non of che preceding peſtilence, fuch perſons as poſ- 
OT ſefſed manor holding -of the king in chief, and had let 

different leaſes without obtaining li icences, might conti- 
nue to exerciſe the fame power, till the cotititry were be- 
=p dome more populous P, The commons were ſenſible, 

E chat tffis ſecurity” of poſſeſſion was a good means for ren- 
DR. dering the ym gs. cas and flouriſhing ; yet durſt 

= nor apply, all | at n for A prenter” relaxation of their 

BE: chains. | p 

= Tun is not a eien among thoſe of the ancient 

a Engliſh monarchs, hich deſerves more to be ſtudied than 

3 that of Edward III. nor one where che domeſtic tranſac- 

= tions will better diſcover the true genius of that kind of 

mixed government, Which was then eſtabliſhed in Eng- 

TI ſtruggles, with regard to the validity and 
5 authority of the great charter, were now 6ver : The king 

_ "Re was acknowledged to lie under ſome limitations: Edward 

bdbDaimſelf was a prince of great capacity, not governed by 

—_ favourites, not led aftray by any unruly paſſion, ſenſible 

that nothing could be more effential to his intereſts than 

38 do keep on good terms with His people: Vet on the whole 

Eo -- it appears, that the government, at beſt, was only a'bar- 

kb - barous monarchy, not regulated by any fixed maxims, or 

biounded by any certain undiſputed rights, which in prac- 

B dtcee were regularly obſerved. The king conducted him- 

=. felf by one ſet of principles; the barons' by another; the 

= © commons by a third; the clergy by a fourth. All theſe 

1 fyſtems of government were oppoſite and incompatible : 

_ - Each of them prevailed * in its turn, as incidents were fa- 

— vourable to it : A great prince rendered the monarchical | 

EF  ' _ power predominant: The weakneſs of a king gave reins | 


. to the ariſtocracy : A ſuperſtitious age ſaw the clergy. tri- 
1 en The people, 15 1 dvernment 

2 | : 5 * cou, 2. 97 1 | 185 . 2 
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weakeſt of the whole. But the commons, little ob- 


- noxious to any other order; though they funk under 


the violence of tempeſts, ſilently reared their head in 


more peaceable times; and while the ſtorm was brewing, 


1 377. 


were courted by all ſides, and thus received ſtill ſome 


acceſſion +. 0 privileges, oy, at worſt, ſome conkers 


tion of them. 
IT has been an eſtabliſhed e opinion, chat 8 coin was 


not ſtruck till this reign: But there has lately been found 


| page that it is as ancient as TONY II. 3 


. 4 855 8 ts more ancient = 4 375. 21 edit. 
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: two bulls coſt but eight pounds ſeven ſhillings, money of that 


: account of the value of the fleece. The ſame author in his 
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ADOX,. 1 Anglica, cap... 14. 1 
That in the zoth of Henry II. thirty · three cows and 


age; 500 ſheep, twenty-two pounds ten ſhillings, or about 
ten pence three farthings per ſheep; ſixty · ſix oxen eighteen 
pounds three: ſhillings ; fifteen breeding mares two pounds 
twelve ſhillings and fix pence; and twenty-two hogs, one 
pound two ſhillings. Commodities ſeem: then to have been 
about ten times cheaper; all except the ſheep, probably on 


Formulare Anglicanum, p- 17. ſays, That in the roth year 
f Richard I. mention is made of ten per cent. paid for mo- 
ney: But che Jews frequently e much 1 W 


) O Funk. vol. li. p. 216, 845. There cannot i "ks 
leaft queſtion, that the homage uſually paid by the kings | 
of Scotland was not. for their crown, but for ſome. other terri- 
tory... The only queſtion remains, what that territory was ? 
It was not always for the earldom of Huntingdon, nor the ho- 
pour of Penryth ; becauſe we find 1 it ſometimes done at a time 
when theſe poſſeſſions were not in the hands of the kings of 
Scotland. It is probable, that the homage was performed i in 
general terms without any particular ſpecification of territory; 
and this inaccuracy had proceeded either. from ſome diſpute 
beweg the two e about the territory and ſome oppoſite 
E N claims, 


8 


» 


which were ' compromiſed 
=. every tranſaction. To prove this we eee but bak — the 
=: letter of king Richard, where he reſigns, the homage of Scot- 
= land, referving the-uſual homage, His words ar, -Sepedius 
=. 15 Rex ligius homo nofter deveniat de omnibus terris de quibus ans 
— „ s /ui_anteceſſorum nuſtrorum ligit bomenes Fuerunt, et nobie 
= We  hearedibus noftris fideletatem jurarunt. Rymer, vol. i. p. 65. 


Io 


general terms 
5 itſelf, 


 - imperfe& hiſtories. and records of that age. For inſtance, it 
kal appears from anther paſſage of this very letter of Ri- 


chard, that the Scottiſh king held lands both in the county of 


Huntingdon and elſewhere in England; rhough- ebe earldom 


of Huntingdon itſelf was then in the perſon of his brother, 


Did; and we kiiow at preſent of no other bargnies; which 
=. Willidin held. It cannot be expected that we ſhould now be 
Able to ſpecify all his Fees which he either pofeſſed or clai imed in 
England; when it is probable tlillt' the two monarchs them - 
ſelves and their mini would at that very time have differed 
in the I: The Scottiſh king might poſſeſs ſome to which his 


Fight was difputed; he might claim others, which be did not 


Feen: Andneitherof the tho kings 
peetenfens by a particularenit 


n ue ig big 
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A late author of great induſtry and Jearning, but full of | 


: 73 VV prjudices, and of no penetration, Mr. Carte, has taken | 
_— vantage, of the undefined” terms of the Scorch homage, and | 
1 pets chat! it was bog for Upon and 4 842 that is, 


Bis: 45 ee ra cables 4 55 f. ſup 4k 75 Tr 
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1 "Reo all 3 parts 6 f Sedilaiie': Aud that 


REEL * 


ee probably copied from the uni form. 


| ry is no proof that the. binge of Henin poſielſed no land: 
Lee | or baronies in England, betauſe we cahüöt find them in the 


king ; 


. 


—— „ 
ries alſo Would have ſopplied a conſiderable part of the Engliſh | 
artnies, whjeh never could have eſcaped” all the hiſtorians. | 


to mention that there is not any inſtance of à Scotch pri- 


joner of war being tried as a rebel, in the frequent koftilities oe. 


between the kingdoms, where the Scottiſh e ihe ay. 
alen Beim the fouthern counties. | 


MOV action with: fad to Gilleway; as 
prehendb, in the langunge'of that age, or rather in char of the, | 


. 


$ moſt of the ſouth-weſt countievof Scotland : his no- 


merits being refuted. He will have it (and merely: becauſe he 
will have it) that the Comb 


| caſe of Lothian deſerves ſome more conſiderstibn 


It is certain, that in very ancient language, Scotland means | 
only the country north of the friths of Clyde and Forth. 1 
mall not make a x parade of literature to prove it; bevauſe 1 do 
not And that this point is diſputed” by the Seots themſelves. 
The foufiern © country was divided into Galloway and Lothian ; | 
and the latter comipretiended all the ſouth · euſt connnes. This 


territory was certain? 4 a paft of the ancient kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland, and w 

wards received a great mixture of Danes amony them. Tt 
appears. from all the rk iiffories,; that the whole kingdom 


of Northumberland paid very little obedience to che Angler 
Saxon monarchs, who governed after the diffolution of the 


heptarchy ; and the northery nd remote parts of ir ferm to 


_ have fallen into; a kind of anarclly, ſometimes pillaged by the 


Dane, ſomerimes 3 joining them in their ravages upon othet 


| parts, of England. "The kings of Scotland, ge opens 
took at laſt | polſettion ol of .tbe country, Which had f 


government ; ; and we. old by Matthew of Witt! a 


2 193. that king ; Edgar made x grant of the” territory to Ken 


eth III. that i is, he 'Telign FL Claims, \ which ke could not make E 


effetual, without. ben on hy Ara tro ble and et 


E worth ; For thieſe are che only grants of | 
| vt+ Y FTotavotd et 1 * 8 | ** * provinces 


„Iay, reſts on ſo flight a foundarion;- rhat it farcely 
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land, yielded by king Bdmend 
to Malcolm I. meant. not only the"county' in England of that 
name, but all the territory northwards to the Clyde. Bur the 


$ 
© | 
1 
1 
I 


entirely peopled by Saxviis, who aſter- 


* 


8 have 3 of any other kind. + Tho" 


Ny © Ho author ſays, he did homage for ĩt. 


Matthew of Weſtminſter's authority may appear ſmall with 
regard to ſo remote a tranſaction; yet we may admit it in this 
<aſe, becauſe Ordericus Vitalis, à good authority, tells us, 
p. ot. that Malcolm acknowledged to William Rufus, that 
che Conqueror had confirmed to him the former grant of Lo- 
© thian. But it follows not, becauſe Edgar made this ſpecies of 
cant to Kenneth, that therefore he exacted homage for that 
territory. Homage and all the rites of the feudal law. were 
very Httle Known among the Saxons; and we may alſo ſup- 
Poſe, chat the claim of Rdgar was ſo antiquated and weak, 
chat, in reſiguing it, he made no very valuable conceſſion, and 
| Kenneth might v ell refuſe, to hold, by ſo precarious a tenure, 
* territory, which he at preſent held by e n. 
The only colour indeed of authority fr Mr, Carte's motion 
ie, chat Matthew Paris, who wrote in the reign of Henry III. 
— of ſuperiority. was heard, of, ſays that 
Alexander III. did homage. to Henry III. pre L: 
aliit terris. See page 85 5 This word ſeems. naturally to be 
Rar othian- Bot in the firſt. place, Matthew. Paris's 


- teftimany, though. conſiderable, will not outweigh that of all 


the other hiſtorians, who ſay that. the Scotch homage was al- 
ways done for, lands in England... Secondly, if the Scotch | 
| Komage was done in general terms (as Las been already proved) 
it is no wonder that hiftorians ſhould differ i in theit account of 
9 object of it, ſince, it is probable, the parties- themſelves | 


| Were not fally agreed. Thirdly, there i is reaſon | to think that 


# in Matthew Paris does not mean Lothian in Scot- 
— There appears to have been a, territory, which anci- 
ently bore that or a fimilar name, in the north of England, 
For (1) The Saxon Ch p. 197, ſays, that Malcolm 
Kenmure met William Rufus 5 in Lodene in England. (2) It 
is agreed by all hiſtorians, that Henry U. only reconquered 
from Scotland the northern counties of Northumberland. Cum- 
berland, and Weſtmorland. See Newbriggs, p. 383. " Wykes, 
. 30+ Hemiogford, p. 492. Yet the ſame country is called 
1 rian! JOS. e F 2 


i \ 


| NOTES'TO'THE SECOND: 


ſuch name. See M. Paris, p.68. M. Weſt. p. 247. Ans Bog 
Waverl. P. 0. and Diceto, P- 151. (3) 'This laſt mention- | 
ed author, when he ſpeaks of Lothian in Scotland, calls it 


Loheneis, p. 574. uh he — called "the N e 
Loidis. ee: 

IP thought this balk note neceſſary i in a to 95601 Mes. 
Carte's miſtake, an author whoſe diligence and induſtry has 


given NL to many paſſages of the more ancient Sts 1 


N 
NOTE [C]}, p. 253. „ 
1 MER, vol. ii. p. 543. It is remarkable that the 1 
liſh chancellor ſpoke to the Scotch parliament in the 
French tongue. This was alſo the language commonly made 


uſe of by all parties on that occaſion... Ibid. paſſim, - Some 


of 2 moſt conſiderable among the Scotch, as well as almoſt 
all the Engliſh barons, were of French origin; they valued 
themſelves upon it; and pretended to deſpiſe the language 
and manners of the iſland. It is difficult to account for the 
ſettlement of ſo. many French families in Scotland, the Bruces, 
Baliols, St. Clairs, Montgomeries, - Somervilles, Gordons, 
Fraſers, Cummins, Colvilles, Umfrevilles, M owbrays, Hays, 
Maules, who were not ſupported there, as in England, by 
the power of the ſword. But the ſuperiority of the ſmalleſt 
civility and knowledge Wer total i ig e and nds Hh 

2 0 . Tg 2 | 
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NOTE bh p. 259. | 

OEE Rymer, mo} ii. p- 533, Where Edward writes to . 
King's Bench to receive appeals from Scotland. He knew 
| the practice to be new and unuſual ; yet he eſtabliſhes it as an 
_ infallible xgonſequence of his ſuperiority. We learn alſo from 
the ſame collection, p. 60 3, - that immediately upon receiving 
che homage, be changed the flyle of his addreſs to the Scotch 
king, whom he now calls 4i/e&o & fidehi, inſtead of fratri di 

lego & fideli, the appellation which he had always before uſed - 
to him; ſee p. 109, 124, 168, 280, 1064. This i is a certain 
proof, that he himſelf was not deceived, as was ſcarcely in- 
_ deed. poſlible, but that he was conſcious of his uſurpation. 
Yet he ſolemnly ſwore afterwards to the juſtice of his 
8 —B T Fofr EEO 
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NOTE LEJ, 5. wed) 


. 4 rr ak: the reign of Fdw. I. the. ke of the 


1 commons is not once expreſſed in any of the enacting 
clauſes; ; nor in the reigns enſuing, till the 9 Edw. III. nor in 
any of the enacting clauſes of 16 Rich. II. Nay even ſo low 
as Hen, VI. from the beginning till che 8th of his reign, the 
aſſent of the commons is not once expreſſed in any enacting 
clauſe, See preface to Ruffhead's edit. of the Statutes; p. ). if 
it ſhould be aſſerted, that the commons had really given their 
aſſent to theſe ſtatutes, though they are not expreſsly mention- 
ed; this very omiffion, proceeding, if you will, from careleſſneſs, 
3s 4 proof how little they were reſpected. The commons were 
S little accuſtomed to tranſa& publie buſineſs, that they had 


no ſpeaker, till after the parliament 6th Edw. III. See 
Prynne's preface to Cotton's abridg. Not till the firſt of Ri- 


chard II. in the opinion of moſt antiquaries. The commons 
were very unwilling to meddle in any ſtate affairs, and com- 
monly either referred themſelves to the lords, or defired a ſe- 
lect committee of that houſe to aſſiſt them, as: appears from 
Ootton. 5 E. III. n. 5; 15 E. III. n. 17; 21 E. II. n. 5; 
E. III. n 53 50 E. Ill. n. 10; 51 E. III. n. 18; 1 R. II. 
m 123 2 R. II. n. 123 5 R. H. n. pen er : 
e eee FOE 


NOTE (FJ, p. 277. 


eee eee to the eee W r. 
vernments, chat every order of the ſtate ſhould give their 
* FPaalde to the acts which more immediately concerned them; 
auch as the notion of a political ſyltem was not then ſo well un- 
xd, the uther orders of the ſtate were often not conſulted 
is theſe -decalions: In this reign, even the merchants, though 


nd public body, granted' the king impoſitions on merchandize, 


| becauſe the fi payments came ont of their pbe pockets: The 
Aid the ſame in the reigh of Edward III. but the commons had 


; „ 4 3 * yu #1 wht of 2 
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that the people paid theſe duties, though the | 
merehants advanced them; and they therefore remonſtrated 
agatoſt t this practice. Cotton's abridg. p. 39. The taxes im- 

Folk by ebe on che counties wee — 2 than 


a8 
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n 


not n * ſame . See Chancellor Weſt's enquiry into 
the manner of creating peers, p. 8. But there are ſo many 
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x65 the knights and burgeſſes did 


proofs, that thoſe two orders of repreſentatives were long ſe- 


parate, that it is needleſs to inſiſt on them. Mr. Carte, who 
had carefully conſulted the rolls of parliament, affirms, that 
they never appear to'have been united tilt the 16th of Edward 
HI. See Hiſt, vol; ii. p. 481. But it is certain that this 
union was not even then final: In 1372, the burgeſſes: ated by 


themſelves, and voted a tax after the knights were diſmiſſed. 
See Tyrrel, Hiſt. vol, iii. p. 734. from Rot. Clauſ. 46 Edw. 
III. n. 9. In 1376, they were the knights alone, who paſſed 
a vote for the removal of Alice Pierce from the King's perſon, 


if we may credit” Walſingham, p. 189. There is an inſtance 


of a like kind in the reign of Richard II. Cotton, p. 193. 


The different taxes voted by thoſe two branches of the lower 
' houſe, kept them naturally ſeparate: But as their petitions 


had moſtly the ſame object, viz. the redreſs of gtievances, and 


the ſupport of law and juſtice both againſt the crown and the 
barons, this cauſe as naturally united them, and was the rea- 
ſon why they at laſt joined in one houſe for the diſpatch of hu- 


ſineſs.” The barons had few petitions : Their privileges were 
of more ancient date: Grievances ſeldom affected them: They 
were themſelves the chief oppreſſors. In 1333, the knights 
by themſelves concurred with the biſhops and barons in ad- 


viſing the king to ſtay his journey into Ireland. Here was a 
petition Which regarded a matter of ſtate, and was ſuppoſed to 


be above the. capacity of the burgeſſes. The knights, there- 


fore, acted apart in this petition. See Cotton, abridg. p. 13. 
Chief baron Gilbert thinks, that the reaſon why taxes began 


always with the commons or burgeſles was, that they were 


limited by the inſtructions of their e bs See TR ol as 
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1 nion that the repreſentatiyes of boroughs preceded the 


5 forty-ninth' of Henry | I. - Is the famous petition of the bo- 


on notice of bySelden, and then by 
Fetyt, 


H E chief argument from ancient authority, for the opt- | 


. 8 B 


5” ahi iy, Trl, and ther. Ta ip — ol 


5 St. Albans aſſerts, that though they held i= capite of the crown» 
1 and owed only, for all other ſervices, their attendance in par- 


Hament, yet the ſheriff had omitted them in his writs; where- 
| 2 both in the reign of the king's father, and all his prede- 
| ors, they bad always ſent members. Now, ſay the defenders 
| of ks opinion, if the commencement of the houſe of commons 
was in Henry IIs. reign, this expreſſion could not have been 
ſed. But Madox, in his Hiſtory. of the Exchequer, p. 522, 
823, 524, has endeavoured, and with great reaſon, to deſtroy 
the authority of this: petition for the purpoſe alleged. Ile 
afſerts, firſt, that there was no ſuck tenure in England as that 
of holding by attendance in parliament, inſtead of all other 
ſervice, Secondly, That the borough. of St. Albans never 
| held of the crown at all, but was always demeſne land of the 
abbot... It is no wonder, therefore, that a petition which ad- 
vances two falſchoods, ſhould contain one hiſtorical miſtake, 
which indeed amounts only to an inaccurate and exaggerated 
expreſſion ; no ſtrange matter in ignorant Burgeſſes of that 

age. Accordingly St. Albans continued ſtill to belong to the 


\ . abbot. It never held of the crown, till after the diſſolution 


3 rr « 


of the. monaſteries. But the aſſurance of theſe petitioners is 
remarkable. They wanted to ſhake off the authority of their 
abbot, and to hold of the king; but were unwilling to pay 
any ſervices even to the crown: Upon which they framed this | 
Idle petition, which later writers have made the foundation of 
ſo many inferences and concluſions, - From the tenor of the 
petition it appears, that there was a cloſe connection between 
holding of the crown, and being repreſented in parliament : 

I be latter had ſcarcely ever place without the former: Vet 
pe learn from Tyrrel's Append. vol. iv. that there were ſome | 

" Inftances to the contrary. It is not improbable, that Edward 
followed the roll of the earl of Leiceſter, who had ſummoned, 
without diſtinction, all the confiderable boroughs of the king- 
dom; among whom there might be ſome few which did not 

bold of the crown, Edward alſo found it neceſſary to impoſe 
taxes on all the boroughs i in che 8 without diſtinCtion- 


; Wo was a 9 n for augm 
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of become of great importance, chat the firſt ſummo — of ben = 
5 would form any remarkable and ſtriking epoch, be gene>. | 


VN» 
. rally known to the people even feyenty or eighty years after, ß nn 
re- So. ignorant were the generality of men in that age, that coun> EE... Y 
le- try burgeſſes would readily imagine an innovation, ſeemingly SE 
ers o litcle material, to have exiſted from time immemorial, be: N 
cauſe i it was beyond their own memory, and. perhaps that of . 


121 3 
en their fathers. Even the parliament in the reign of Henry x. 
2, ay, that Ireland had, from the beginning of time, been fabjes 3 


to the crown of England. (See Brady.) And ſurely, if ay 
ching intereſts the people above all ory. It 1 is war, r and IF A 
queſts, with their dates and circumſiances. „3 on 
HIS. e e P's of Calais, like all her 
extraordinary ſtories, is ſomewhat to be ſuſpected; and 
fo much the more as Aveſbury, p. 167, who is particular in „ 
his narration of the ſurrender of Calais, ſays nothing iz; 
and on the contrary extols in general the king's generofity and ea 
lenity to the inhabicatts: The numberleſs miſtakes of Froiſ- 
fard, proceeding either from negligence, credulity, or love of Ree | 
the marvellous, . invalidate very. much his teſtimony, eren 
though he was a contemporary, and though his hiſtory was 
dedicated to queen Philippa herſelf, - That princeſs, had ſhe 
carefully peruſed his work, and had taken the pains to cor- 
rect his miſtakes, could have ſet him right in a hundred other 
particulars. For inſtance, Froiſſard makes the Scots, with WO 
their king at their head, beſiege Saliſbury about this time : „ 
but the queen could have told him, that they never got fartner 
þ = than Durham, and chat it was near this latter city ſhe defeated © 
BH them and took their king prifoner. It is a great miſtake to 
4 imagine, that the patrons of dedications read the books, much 
5 leſs vouch for all the contents of them. It is not a flight tef- RY 
timony, that ſhould make us give credit to a ſtory ſo dino. 
nourable for Edward, eſpecially after that proof of his hum. 
nity, in allowing a free paſſage to all the women, children. 
and infirm people, at the beginning of the ſiege; at leaſt, it is 
fcarcely-to be belived, that, if the ſtory has any foundation, 
3 he ſeriouſly meant to execute. znaces againſt the fix toẽw-wa .. 
= en ef Calais. Cn, 88 . „ STEaNR 
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arr e 6 
the” ation of 
ainlt thirty was 
An Ingli liſhmao, 27 'Beaiiitlonoir, 
of 1 © party « 0 "Charles of Reis. The Kacke of 
e 0 na 4.42 Came into the” held ; and, before the combat 
EI. b gan | Beaumonoir called out, "that i: would be ſeen that day. 
$0 Ns ab fork the airef miſtre/ After a blopdy combat the 4% 
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=; ed - and gained for their prize, full liberty to to 
e 115 beauty. It is remarkable, that two. "en 


= 3 14 Sir Robert Knolles, and Sir Hugh Calz 
idicolons e conteſt.” "See Pe ere 


5 


: „ 5 : 3 e their ſwords in this 


5 Daniel, vol. ii. p. 536, 337 
. + ted the ie "champions to thoſe rough, vir not bloody 2 of 
8 5 Tournament; but allo frequented the tournamemts during all 
VU“ the reign 'of Edward, whoſs ſpirit of gallantry encouraged this 
REES. tice, « ee Knyghtons 5. 297% . 3 
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bly near che half 
ng received from the parlſameft dürin ring 

re "hs SHOW courſe of his! reign. It muſt be remarked,” that a 
3 d and fifteenth" (which was always thoaght'a high. grant) 
. in the eighth year of his ; feign, fixed at about 20000 
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= Z SYN 5 Pounds: | "There were faid' to * near 30,000 facks f wool ex- 


; 
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; . 5 orted ex 7 yeat * * A ſack of wool x was at a medium #old fot 
_ de pounds. Upon theſe fuppo irions it 'woutt be eafy to 
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3 flag in Tyrtel, vol. il. P. 786: Though ſomemwhat mult fil 
de left xp gonjefiure, This king Jevied more money from his 
LE  -  , ſabjets than any of his predeceſſors; and che packament fre 
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ddr brokCont anew —— 8 Ae e choſe 
3 later is employ, 23 money in combating dne Fagliſh, dan in 
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